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THE WATCHMAKER'S DAUGHTER. 



Gebhard VAtmuBOH was a peculiar man. He was a Swiss, the 
son of a BwisB, who, when the boy was little more than fifteen, 
had settled in this conntry, and, in the face of many diffioolties, 
by dint of perseverance, parsimoi^, aod obseqoioaBness, had con- 
trived, not only to establish a solid bnsinesa, but to amass a con- 
siderable snm of money, to both of which Gerhard had saceeeded 
by natural inheritance, when he was within: the shade of his- 
fortieth year. 

Then, and not until then, did he teke a wife, and then not so 
much for a wife as a bonsekecper. Servants scoffed at the 
meagre fore he prescribed for them as well as for himself, so he 
cast his eyes on a &ir, but portionless girl, whose father had 
died in his debt. This circumstance, and her utter fri endlessness, 
were both artfully employed to wring &om her a relactant con- 
sent, and one who had been bom to better fortune passed a» 
mistress into that dreary house in Northampton-square, Glerben* 
well, which was marked out by a large brass plate, inscribed, 
"Gerhard Vaudubon, "Watchmaker." 

This calculating watchmaker had chosen well for himself; ill 
for the Christian gentlewoman brought into contact with his 
worldliness and parsimony. 

His cry was ever of pressing creditors and losses in bnsiness, 
necessitating fingality and retrenchment — frugality and re- 
trenchment, that is, until a marvellous watch he was inventing 
was completed ; a model watch that was to bring a fortune 
to the inventor. 

Schooled in adversity, and lacking firmness to resist, her care 
was ever to bring her moderate wanta down to his narrow and 
narrowing req^nirementa ; and he requited her patient endnranca 
with fresh exactions. Fitted for something better than a menial 
vrithout a menial's pay, without sympathy, without society. 
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-withont even the dumb companionsliip of books, ecantjly clad, 
tmperfBCtl; noniiehed, she pined, drooped, and though her firet- 
boni infant lived, the second died, and the third — and she with 

it — all victims of a miser's greed. 

Brooding over^ an atom of fire in the neglected parlonr which 
Mrs. Yaadnbon had kept so neat and orderiy -without a servant, 
he mourned her loss after a manner pecoliar to himself — that 
is, monmed for the comfort, the order, the cleanlinees, the CBxe- 
ful managemeut that had gone with his wife, moomed for the 
patient listener to his calcolationB and his complaints. 

In an upBlairs room his little daughter Eroily, forgotten by him, 
olnng tenaciously to the undertaker's skirts, and — unacquunted 
with death or its grim ccmcomitants — cried piteously in childish 
agony — 

" Ob ! do not, do not shut my mamma up in that long box ; 
she will wake soon, and then how can she get out ? " 

" I must close the coffin, my poor little dear. Yonr mother ie 
dead—eho will never wake again," was all the man, in 
dolorously perplexed tones, could say. 

" She will — I know she will — and baby too. She never slept 
BO long before. Mamma, do get up — get up ! " 

"Marm, will you please to take this little one away and com- 
fort her, somehow. She don't seem to understand things rightly. 
There was no need to appeal to the motherly woman who 
entered as he epoke, drawn thither by Emily's cries. With ft 
word or two of homely sympathy, which went straight to the 
child's heart, she loosened the persistent clasp of the small 
fingers, gathered the slight form in her arms, permitted a last 
kiss of cold lips which could not kiss again, laid the fair head on 
her broad shoulder, and bore the weeping orphan away. 

Not, however, to her father's side. Mrs. Avery instinctively 
knew better than thi^t. True, she was only Gerhard Vandubon's 
lodger, between whose family and his there bad been no inter- 
course until the universal leveller entered, and broke dovm all 
barriers of prejudice or policy. Bat she had been summoned 
hastily to the bedside of his expiring wife, and had overheard the 
surgeon's words to the widower when all was over. 

" Mr. Vauduhon, this is your doing. I warned you when the 
last iufant died what would be the consequence of insufficient 
noorishment to the mother. Mrs. Vaudubonhad no strength left 
to meet the demands of nature. It is a case of semi-starvation. 
You are morally answerable for the deaths of both mother and 
Bon. I feel that I should be almost justified in bringing the case 
before a magistrate." 
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Bhe fattd heard, too, Vandnbon's faltend ezcnu tl»t the 
deceased had " never eomplained," ttiey " had all fitred 
alike," together with the doctor's indignant reeponae, " NevOT 
•eomplained I llten the greater fool ehe, and the greatn 
seoon^el joa I See yon don't etarve the child ghe hat left 
^Mhindl" 

Bearing this conreraation is mind, and jodging the doetor'B 
«GDiiTaef by many trivial dreamstances, Mrs. Avery not only 
^nbted the depth of the widower's sorrow, but his sympatic 
with the grief of his child, and bo eanied the iwl monmar to ho- 
own room. 

" H^e, Ted," eaid she to her son, a well-grown boy of eleven. 
*' I have bronght yon a compaaion. She is in great tronble, 
poor thing ; yon mn>t do your best to amuse her. I am wanted 
downstairs." Bo saying she left the two together, first, however, 
putting a good slice of currant cake into the weeping child's 
^passive hand. 

The boy, albeit niuued to girls, and shy at first, oompasBionoted 
the poor little motherless thing whose fair hair contrasted so sadly 
with her black dieas, and whose tears moistened the very cake aa 
she ate it. Silently he bronght his treasnres^— ninepins, white 
mice, and gninea-pigs — in Bncoesdon before her. It was not in 
childhood to resist novelties so rare ; bnt her cnriosity was soon 
ezhaostod, and she turned abstractedly away. " Contort " was 
not there. The ice was, however, broken. Emily ventured to 
pnt a question or two to her young companion respecting the 
mystery downstairs. 

Dea^ had made blanks in the Avcary household, and what the 
1>oy knew of death and burial, as he had seen them, he imparted, 
3iot learnedly mayhap, but with an adaptation to the inquirer's 
comprehension no older person conld have mastered ; and raising 
in the little mind an anzions desire to know more of that wonder- 
fdl Heaven to which he told her that her good mother had gone, 
and where she wonld follow in time If she were as good, and 
loved Qod. 

Meanwhile the meagre funeral went its way. The dootor had 
•decidedly rinsed to attend, so that, besides the widower, monmers 
there were none bnt his foreman, Bobert Jekyl, and his lodger, 
Mr. Avery ; and they conld not be much more serionsly affected 
than by the abstract soggestiveness of mortality in the dose 
proximity of the coffined dead. Even here Gerhard's pinching 
Angers might be felt. Hearse and monming-coach had betsi 
economically compressed into one vehicle. The dead and the 
living traveled side by side. 
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It v/BS lesB a solemn than a Bombre funeral. There was a 
heavy fog, throngh vhich the honses and trees on the roDt» 
loomed like ghostly shadows. Jekyl and Mr. Avery shivered: 
once or twice, uid whispered Bomething aboat " cold " and the 
"rawDesflof the atmosphere," bat otherwise there was silence. 
The doctor was absent, bat Yandabon'a conscience filled th» 
vacant seat — filled it with his wife and sons. 

Bamorse was basy, the remorse of defeated calculation. He 
had craved aaon, and two had been voacheafed — conlditbe that 
he bad nipped the undeveloped buds with the frost of untimely 
frugality I (You see his consoienee did not smite very pcunfollyp 
since he still called pennrioaBnees — "fi-ugality.") His thrifty 
wife had saved him so much per annnm in housekeeping alone. 
He feared he had insisted too stringently on retrenchment— had 
lost, not saved — and he gronnd his teeth as he thou^t of his 
folly, and groaned as he contemplated fatore levies on his parse- 
for wages and waate, and then the meek face of his dead wife- 
reproached bim for his sordid reckoning, with her yet nnbnried 
body BO close beside him. 

No ! Gerhard Vandabon did not occupy the coach-seat alone. 
Remorse shaped the fog into tangibility, sat by his side, kept pace- 
with him to the open grave, moistened his handkerchief, wrong 
forth sobs as the mould rattled on the coffin-plate, and, clutching 
his arm, held him fast even to his own hearth ; where, coiled oa 
the mg before the fire which Mrs. Avery bad presumed to 
replenish in his absence, lay in sobbing Bleep another reminder 
of bis loss. 

He had parted from his companions at the door, without any 
pretence of hoepitality, and now sat down to cogitate, thmstdng- 
his lean fingers throngh bis Uack hair, and resting both elbows- 
on his knees. 

His gaze was fixed on the nnconscious child, whose &cep 
smeared alike with tears and dye from her common blai^ frock, 
was half buried in a moss of tangled flaxen carls, all too like her 
dead mother's. Listen to the thongbtB which, as he sat there, 
hammered at his heart, yet found no egrees through the closed! 
portooUis that kept his tongne in check. " Bo, it is all over — 
nothing remains of my married life but an encumbrance — a ffiri 
— helpless, useless I And to think — two tons and both dsad — 
dead, while the girl lives — hves to moi^ me with my frustratdd 
plans. And Spencer dared to say, /killed them; starved wiffr 
and babes to death. What shonld I know of woman's wonts 
and needs ? Wine and dainUes forsooth I / take no wins — 
it is heating, and too dear — and so maoh botcher's meat is bad! 
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for digestion. Yet,. oh, I would have given wine or anything to 
have saved my boy — a boy to hand my name and invention 
'down to fntare generations I What will my paragon of a watch 
be to a gill ? — there seems a cnrae npon me— always something 
wrong in the moment of success ; and now a second boy gone I 
■stay I may not a girl be made useful in time? Ah I the old 
Syndic Vaudabon has a son — ^the last of the patrioian race — who 
■knows — purse may weigh down pride — may pay for a noble 
marriage contract — we will see — we will see. She is very 
"pretty I Poor thing ! She looks tired," and he bent over her 
as she lay there npon the faded rug. 

At laet the watchmaker's heart had softened towards his child ; 
Hs feelings warmed as he meditated fiitnre possibilities; and 
when, at length, Emily unclosed her eyes, crying, " Mamma t 
Mamma 1" he opened his arms and his shrivelled heart, and 
took her to their shelter. A cold shelter it would have proved 
liad not the dingy bouse in Northampton- sqnare held other 



Hitherto Mrs. Avery's notice of the child had been reetrioted 
to a passing salutation, or a pat on the fair curls, as they met in 
the hall or on the staircase. She was but a homely woman, the 
wife of a Birmingham, watch-engraver who had migrated to 
London, with no more education than sufficed for a common-place 
life amongst common-place people. What culture might have 
made of her it i» nseles to speculate ; but she was brimful of 
"womanly feeling ; her motherly instJnctB had been roused into 
action by the peculiar orphanage of Emily, and now that Vaudu- 
tion himself had invited her neighbonrly intervention, she gave 
ihose sympathies full play, and, unsought, rendered many kindly 
■offices for the sake of the desolate child. 

Yandubon thanked her for such voluntary service; thanks 
•cost only breath, and that he could spare. The Vaudubons were 
A long-lived race — he bad full forty years' breath in him, or he 
thou^t so. 

Volontaiily, this kind friend took charge of Emily until the 
-widower was provided with a housekeeper, and by a little clever 
diplomacy diverted his choice from a vinegarish spinster to a 
cheerful widow, whose sympathies with childhood bad not been 
.frozen at the fountain, and whose sense of duty had a higher 
:source than self-interest. Then before Dr. Spencer's stem 
admonition had lost its force, his lodger struck a still vibrating 
«hord, and by an apparently casual observation that " growing 
4prla required good food and plenty of it," obtuned for the child 
A more generous dietary than wrald have fallen to her lot, or 
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been Aeocvded to the mere reqneat oi his new lious^Mper, iSn, 
idtiamm, though she did quiet battle \Tith his psrsimony. 

A little Uter, wii^ equal iaet, Mrs. Avery took advuiti^^ oT 
■ the watohmaker's temporary remoritefal liberality to saggeat thai 
" Hohooling " was a ueeeBsity ; bnt the Boggestim fell on deaf 
pais, or was answered with, " Time enongh for that, quite tim* 
enongh." BoBid schools to edacate one man's children at theoost- 
of another hud not been thought of then. ' No one had thought 
of picking A's pocket to save the better-filled- pocket of B. 
the cost of " all the arte and ologies" for bis youngsters. No, th« 
impatient system for oontamiuatiiig the pnrer minds of respectably 
and decently conducted children by contact with the gutter Arab 
— before Lord Shaftesbury's wiser eobeme bad done all its work — 
bad not dawned ; or Gerhard Vaudubon woold have been 8nr«r 
tike others, to save his poise at the cost of hia child. 

And it might have been "time enough" for ever, had not 
Gerhard Vaudubon been hannted by nightly dreams of his dead 
wife bearing two puny infants in her arms, and adjaring him, as 
he btqied for eternal peace, to see that the girl she bad left behind 
was better fed and cherished. And who knows that the day- 
dreonts he secretly ooi^ared up were not more efiectual than 
those which made his pillow painiiil. 

In either case, some months elt^ed befi^e Mrs. ATery'» 
kindly efforts met with snooees. 

At length, <mi promising to find a good and inexp^tsive soboc^ 
in the vicinity, and volunteering her son's guardian^p {or 
Emily to and fro, Oerhaid reluctantly consented. 

Yet if an idea of qualiiying his daughter for the ftitnre he bat 
mapped ont as hers bad anytiiing t^ do with it, his tight lips 
never let the secret oat— supposing he had one. 

iiiB. Avery had to win her way throngh obstacles. Master 
Ted was almost as difficult to mausge as Uie watchmaker. His 
gnordianship was easier promised than obtained. Se had a will 
of his own had Edward Avery, and he argned the point. 

" Now, look yon, mother," said be, " I don't care to have & 
^1 always at my heels. I don't mind it much in the boose, bot 
then abe's snch a little thing — and how can a fellow jday at 
ring-taw, or roonders, or leap-fe(^, with a girl to mind ? " 

Nevertheless, even he was won over by bis good-hearted 
notlier to take pity on the solitary orphan ; and, having under- 
taken the charge, bad no more notion of orying off beoauaa tber» 
were diffioolties to be enoountered than she had. Hera was a. 
pnetioal religion, and she hod trained bim never to look bock 
hen he bad caice pat his hand to the plough. It is true th» 
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]sdB jeered at him, but after one or two pitohed battJes witb 
yonng acamps who saluted him as " Poll}', our nnrae 1 " ha 
' oonstitnted himself ther child's Bwom protector, and before many 
mouths had passed away Emily and he were sworn friends. 

A want of salf-reliance bad be«i TiSxa, Vandabon's chief 
ehu^aoteristio, and in that, as well ae in personal appearance, 
Emily closely resembled' her mother. Her father, whom 
ghe seldom saw, except at tiieir homely repasts, was not a 
man to invite a child's confidence, although, after a secret fashion 
of his own, all the stray teodrils of his closed heart began to 
twine around her. The child, however, saw nothing (S this. 
There was no invitatioil held out to her own expanding Sections ; 
the oalcnlating machine repelled her advances, and it was only 
in the benign circle of Mra. Avery's hearth that love for God of 
humanity reached her. With no better home companion, there- ■ 
foro, than honsewifely Mrs. Johnson, no wonder that she clung 
to Edward Avery with all a child's faith. 

He was the depodtory of all her little secrets, her counsellor 
in dilemmas ; he smoothed the rough toad of learning ; raked up 
from unsuspected oomers the hoarded playthings of the house- 
hold, mutilated or perfect ; taught her to spin a top, bowl a hoop 
— and many like accomplishments. 

In short, he petted and patronised her, boy fashion ; and, 
moreover, played the tyrant in very orthodox boy fashion too, 
she obeying his orders and behests with scarcely an objection. 
Gould either have foreseen all that was to spring from this habit 
of submission to habitual command, how their young hearts 
.would have been troubled, though the friendship might not have 
been otherwise disturbed — human nature is so perverse. 

Years were more threatening than prescience ; the youth 
left school, and having no liking for the jeweller's bench, 
entered a warehouse in the city, Uias Yaudnbon beiuig at the 
same time old enongh to go to school without a protector. Still, 
in Edward's absence, she took charge of his rabbits and guinea- 
pigs, and on his return in the evenings, reported progress in all 
matters of mutual interest, to which he listened with about aa 
much attention as could be expected from one at that Iraoaitioa 
age, when the youth is more Uian half-ashamed to own he still 
eares for the sports of the boy. But, when an incipient down 
made its appearance on Edward's upper lip, as the down became 
palpable and finally demanded a razor, the distonoe between the 
two perceptibly widened. 

There is a broad gulf between twelve and eighteen. The 
joong man, already in favour with his employers, had qtih^r 
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pursuits, other asBOoiates, and regarded his former playmate 
much as an elder brother regards a favourite little sister. When 
his rabbits and guinea-pigs were parted with, he bonght a canary 
in a fanciful cage to console her for their loss, and Bhe cried over 
the bird without well knowing why, except that she was lonely ; 
and BO she moped and fretted for her boy friend, a boy no longer, 
much BB an older damsel might have done, deserted by her lover. 

By-and-bye another change was wrought ; the awkward and 
nagainly girl developed into a maiden of rare beauty. The blue 
eyes deepened into fnll violet ; the abundant flaxen hair, no 
longer a hoydenish tangle, added a shade to its tint, just sufficient 
to give expression to eyebrows and eyelashes ; a delicate tinge 
warmed the once pale cheeks and lips, the tdny ears curved like 
gi^ful shells. She was like her mother in her palmy days ; so 
fair, her father felt her beauty something glorious to possess, 
something to brighten ap the dnll room when he came from the 
workshop at the back to his frugal meals. But of Christian 
^aces, or beauty of soul, he knew little, and cared less. He took 
religion for granted, as he took air and light, and, but for Mrs. 
Avery and his housekeeper, she might have grown np as much 
a heathen as one of the ancient dw^ers of the Swiss lakes. 

More than one rich customer (Gerhard was an importer, as 
well as a watchmaker), catching a glimpee of Emily, requested an 
introduction, and congratulated Gerhard on the possession of a 
daughter so lovely; v/hereat he bowed, smiled, intertwisted 
his lean fingers, and felt that his schemes for Emily, and himself 
were going on swimmingly. 

One day abont' this time Gerhard said, " Make yourself as 
nice as you can and come with me, Emily." 

A request so onwonted caused her to look up in wonderment. 

" With you, father ? Where are we going ? " 

"You will see." 

She did see, and, that was all. Their walk ended at a photo- 
grapher's where, more than ever pozzled, she obeyed inatructionB 
mechanically, the result, to her surprise, being her own portrait. 

On her way home she ventured to ask, " Why have you had 
my likeness taken, father ? " 

"For a relative in Switzerland," was his curt reply; and 
there the matter dropped. 

Beyond that brief glimpse in the photographer's room, she saw 
no more of the snn-picture. He never encouraged qu^tions, and 
she and Mrs. Johnson waited in vain for its exhibition at home ; 
discussing with no Bmall wonderment the possible motive he 
could have had to part with hie money for a mere I'Vunana — and 
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Hiai for aomeoiie abroad. And so the incident deepened into a 
mystery , 

Yon see, Gerhard Vandabon never relaxed the grip of hie gold 
to adorn her beauty in befitting robea. Her gaimenta were of 
.coiomon textnre ; and if becomingly ehaped, thai coat him nothing. 
With Mrs. Johnson's help she fabricated her own clothes — stbm 
«he could get the materials. 

The old man was an enigma to all around bim. No hint of 
Jiia ever gave a clue to his wealth, be worked late and early as 
though he were bo necessitated ; but constantly harping on the 
poverty- string had almost worn it out (the model-watch shared 
the Bame fate for the same reason). Yet Emily, who lived poorly, 
and dressed poorly, gave him the fnllest credence ; and so, rather 
than trouble him for pocket-money, which he possibly might not 
he able to afford, at Mrs. Johnson's suggestion, she asked her 
old friend upstairs how she might best earn for herself sufScient 
lo make additions to her wardrobe unknown to him. Mrs, Avery 
Approved her independence. Accustomed to work in her young 
■daj's, she saw nothing out of course in a struggling wat hmaker's 
daughter doing so likewise. 

" That's right, Emily," she said. " One girl that can earn her 
iiving is worth two would-be fine ladies. If you can only make 
enough to clothe yourself respectably, your father will have one 
«are the less, and you too. I was a pen-stamper at GiUott's 
factory before I married Avery. The bread of idleness is apt 
lo turn sour." 

"Mine has been sour for a long while," sud Emily, "bat 
■what can I do?" 

"You can net, can't you? " 

" Oh, yes I" 

" Well, I t.^itlt^ I know where work is to be bad, so put on 
jour bonnet and come with me." And good Mrs. Avery put 
down her own work and " tidied herself up," as she called it, 
" to show her the way to go aboat it, business like." 

In a few days Emily was industriously plying nettii^-needle 
and mesh in the production of chenille hair-nets, for which fashion 
bad created a demand. Soon little uicetiea were added to her 
Attire, and her observant father hugged himself in the belief that 
she had eked oat bis paltry allowance very satisiiwitorilyl 

Not a womap to do things by halves, Mrs. Avery, taking 
Emily's beauty and inexperience into consideration, offered to 
share with the good hous^eeper the duty of going to and ftam 
the warehouse with her protegda'i work. This caused Emily to 
ha (moe more a frequent visitant npstairs. She again came in 
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contact with Edward ; she a shy giri verging on seventeen, he a. 

man of fall twenty-three emnmera. 

Not now ^d she bound to meet him with a shont of delight, a» 
in the old Bchool days, when she was almoBt as boyish as himself, 
bnt hesitatingly, and with a maidenly reserve, which would hav» 
been sufficiently attractive had her face been cast in a plainer 
moold. 

Nor was yonng Avny aa self-posseBsed as formerly. He was- 
taken by nirpriHe, and did not all at once recover himself. WiUi 
an apology he extingnished the cigar he was smoUng, on the- 
first occasion, and somehow forgot an appointment for th» 



Theuoeforward his masealine friends missed him from their 
midst. A reading mania seized him : he was always intent npon 
a book when Emily had occasion to visit his mother, and of conrse- 
it was pnt down on her entrance. Sometimes he volnnteered a 
loan of the volume, and not onfreqnently thought it necessary to 
escort her downstairs, where he was apt to linger if the old man 
did not chance to be there. , 

Soon Mrs. Avery was informed that close rooms were n4( good 
fyt the health, and that a key, giving admission to the Stfuare's 
eentral garden called the Oreen, was at the disposal of heiMlf 
and Mies Yaadnbon. 

In short, within an incredibly brief space of time — almost 
nnconBotoufdy on Emily's part — the old relations were established 
between the two— with a difference. 

The subtle essence, known as love, had penetrated to their 
souls, sparkled in their eyes, kindled on their cheeks, found 
□Iterance in sighs. Ere long the lips interpreted the mnta- 
language of the heart, and the pair lived an ideal life, in which 
the world had no share. 

All the hours not actually devoted to business Edward spent t^ 
Emily's side, whether in the Green or in the house ; she with no- 
thought of impropriety, and no knowledge of oonventionalities ; 
he because it was his pleasure. He looked forward to make her 
his wife at no distant period, when a promised advance in his 
salary would enable him to maintain her ; nothing doubting that 
the niggardly old watchmaker (who seemed to oare more for hia> 
mythic^ watch than for his blooming daughter) would gladly rid 
himself of an incumbrance. Of any marked disparity in their 
relative positions he never dreamed, any loore than of oppodtion. 

Aecastomed to see ^e two together as children, Gerhard 
expressed no Burprise when he fotmd Edward reading by his 
daughter's side now and then in mi evening, whilst she plied her 
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aeedle; and bnt for a meddlesome womtui, the wife of his fore- 
man, matters had gone on qaietly enough. 

Bat Mirs. Jekjl, with a laudable zeal for the repatatioD of 
othera, threw herself in old Vandabon'a way, and with many 
protestations of her disintierestedneeB, and the parity of her 
motiveB, proceeded to.enlighten him as to oertain " goings-on as 
waa the talk of the neigbbonrhood." 

" Anybody as likes, sir, may see them a walkin' and whisperin' 
in the Green night after night, or sittin' in your parlour on the 
Bc^, with their beads close together, ss anyone may see as- 
pasew, by the shadder on the blind." 

The watchmaker's dark eyes expanded, his teeth set, his breath 
oame with a roBh through bis aostrils, he gripped bis long lean 
bands until the sharp nails pierced the palms ; bat when tb» 
bnsybody bad concluded her narrative, turned on his heel, and 
left her without a word of either thanks or rebnke. 

As alight to a slow match over a powder m^azine was Urs. 
Jel^l's unexpected revelatitm. Yet Vandaboa did not rush home 
to explode in wrath at once, bnt set himself in wait Ibr-oonfirma- 
tion. 

He bad not long to wait. From behind the wire blind, himselT 
nnaeen, he beheld the pair strolling under the trees in the twili^t,. 
then leave the Green, and, arm-in-arm, oross the Square towards 
the boose, to which Avery's latch-key gave adtnisaion. Then 
bis abarpened eara detected a raptnrons kisa, and words ct 
endearment. 

He rose to his feet, confrtmted them as they opened the parlour 
door, and, notwithstanding the dim light, they saw his thin lips 
work, BJid his eyes gleam like some beast of prey. 

Involontarily EmUy clutched her lover's arm ; the arm which 
U hastily drew her within its shelter as one whioh bad a right to- 
defmd her. 

Before a word was spoken, the old man jdnoked her thuto* 
with passionate force, and whiried hei across the room, where 
the sank into a ohalr in terrified sUenoe. 

Then the storm burst. laveotives, abuse, acoosationf werft 
baddled npon each other in inexplicable confusion. Foam 
stood upon the writhing lips of the distempered man, as ha- 
abated his astonnded lodger with a design to rob him of his- 

Bdward was not slow to defend himself. He crossed the room, 
to the side of the now weeping girl, again placed his arm aronnd 
her shoulder, as if to reassure her, drew bunself up, and whilst 
Tandnbon's skinny fingers twisted and writhed like knotted. 
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suakeB, and his agonised tongne refaeed farther atteranoe, 
exclaimed — 

" Kob yon of yonr daughter ! What value have you net upon 
her ? How have you guarded her ? / prize her. I love her. 
I mean to make her my wife. I earned the right when I was a 
boy. I will maint^u it now I am a man." Then stoopii^ 
towards her, " Don't cry, Emily, there must be some mistake 
"here. Your father ^as been misinfonned, perhaps miannder- 
■stands my motives." 

"lamnotmistaken, yon impudent jackanapes 1 — yon insuffer- 
able scoundrel I — you — yon— you beggarly rascal ! I see through 
■it an — mother, father, all in the plot to rob me. A paltry ware- 
hous~eman, without a shilling, expect to mate with the daughter 
-of one whose invention will he a fortune for any man I Leave 
her side, I say ! " 

Edward could scarcely forbear a smile. The "invention" 
was anpposed to he a hanoless craze of the old fellow's, and as 
such passed as a jest amongst the Clerkenwell watchmaking 
fraternity. 

Not desirous further to exasperate the infuriated father, he 
took no heed of his abuse, but replied as quieUy as his own 
■temper would permit — 

"I see nothing in your mode of life, Mr. Vaudubon, which 
should place a barrier between myself and yonr daughter. Yon 
have always affirmed you had a difficulty to make all ends meet, 
and seeing that I have a progressive salary, have already laid by 
a sum towards furmahing a home for Emily, and am in prospect 
of an immediate advance, I see nothing which should render the 
match unequal." 

The watchmaker was caught in his own trap. He had pleaded 
■poverty until he had impressed the fiction on othera, and now he 
stood wavering between his desire to confound an npstart witti 
-the knowledge that Emily was an heiress, and his natural 
jiendency to keep his lichee secret. 

" I daresay not," replied be at length, sarcastically, " but / 
Ao I She is not for you, young man, bat for your betters. I 
Jiave other views for my child. So get you gone, the whole 
iieggarly tribe of you — I'll dear the house of the lot." 

Ajii so he did. In another week the Aveiys occupied other 
apartments in the locality, and not until then was Emily allowed 
'to move freely about the honse ; her father's threats operating 
■401 her plastic nature as effectively as lock and key. 
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The foreman and bis meddling wife vere at onoe indaeted 
into the vacant rooms ; the former with a slight increase of s^ary, 
and a vagne promise of fatnre partnership. Jekyl, an honest, 
straightforward fellow, could not comprehend the motive for tbia- 
Badden promotion, bat Mrs. Jekyl plumed beraelf on her " secret 
service," and not nnieasonably concluded that future manifesta- 
tions of like disinterested regard for her husband's employer, 
would be as gratefully appreciated and acknowledged. How &r 
events justified her calculations remains to be seen. 

Emily, cowed by her father's riolence, isolated from compaoioDS, 
separated from Edward, deprived of bis support, sank into a 
state of despondence which her &ther mistook for submission,. 
though had be seen her pet the canary, which was Edward's 
gift, he might have held another opinion. 

" Mrs. Johnson, see that EmOy holds no conununication 
with that vagabond Avery, or his scheming family. I hate 
them I " 

Sneh was Qerhard Vaadubon's vindictive charge to Mrs. John- 
son, when — yielding to that discreet matron's suggestion that the- 
poor child was pining for fresh air, and that if illness followed 
there would be a doctor's hill to pay — be suffered Emily to leave 
the house for the first time after his enlightenment. 

Mrs. Johnson was no doubt a trosty and faithful servant, but 
she bad as it were reared the girl, who bad paid her back with 
affectionate confidence, while her miserly master had paid her' 
services with coin only, and breath — the breath of which ho had 
BO much to spare — for empty thanks — and anathemas. 

True, his payment in specie was scant, hut it was what she 
bad contracted for, and she was legally bound to he content y 
but she had rendered service throngh long years, heart service, 
motherly service to his child, for which no coin in his coffers 
could pay ; and she might not have been content, but that 
Emily paid her back witti the coin of the heart, affection and' 

No wonder, then, if Mrs. Johnson's relatives became suddenly 
anxions for her well-being, or that tbe postman knew bett«r than, 
to deliver her voluminous correspondence when vigilant eyes 
were upon him. No wonder either that she discovered that the- 
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Avery'a new abode lay in her direct roate whatBoever shop or 
market she had ocoasion to viait. 

ConBequently it waa no marvel that Emily and Edward 
oeeasioo^y met. Not often certainly, for she was timid and 
etood in awe of her terrible father — bat whenever a plannble 
«xcaae eonld be fonnd for an errand ontaide the preeoribed hoars, 
which waa bat seldom. 

These atolen Interviews were inezpreaaibly dear to the yonBg 
eoaple ; whatever acraplee Emily might have had being hailied 
lyj ttie argoments of Edward, and aeeonded by a powerfid 
reaaoner in her own heart. 

Her timid " I dare not meet yon so often, Edward, I dare not, 
indeed I " waa met by " I oannot live without yoo, Emily, yon 
fmut come," and beyond hia muit there was no appeal. 

Neither iSie. Avery nor Mra. Johnson had any acmples about 
the matter ; the former averred her belief that the old man was 
"cranky," had "gone off hia head," and that hia wonderfdl 
invention would " land htm in Bodlam or the Union some day ; " 
whilat both maintained that he was a " mean old skinflint," wbo 
had atarved the mother to death and did not deaerve bo good a 
daaghter. And eo, misled by Vaadnbon himaelf, they felt 
jaaldfied to themselves in aecoring a better fate tea the giii. 

Aboat thia time, to the aatonishment of everybody, tita 
wonderfol watch was etmipteted. Jekyl, alone permitted to 
inspect it, pronounced it a marvel of skill and ingenuity. The 
case had been engraved by Mr. Avery at least two yean) 
previously. 

The Vandubon watch waa at once provisionally registered, 
and letters-patent applied for. 

That precaution taken, the old man'a faabite underwent a 
change. A atrange restlessness seized him ; he was coming and 
going at all hours, eometimea alone, but more frequently 
accompanied by gentlemen, who were invariably ushered into 
the presence of Emily, as if it was his intention to Qiruat her 
into notice side by side with hia paragon watch. 

One of these, a foreigner, about eight- and -thirty yeara of i^, 
repeated hia visits ; and though his very imperfect English rendered 
hia apeecb all but unintelligible, hia manner was impressive enongfa, 
and required no interpreter. 

" Edward," said she, during one of their brief interviews, more 
frequent and leas guarded, now the watchmaker's many excuraiona 
from home left his womanHnd more at liberty, " Edward, that 
foreigner waa at our house again to-day. He certainly is very 
handsome, and very polite, but I don't altogether like his '"«"<'>™ 
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"Neither do I," responded Edward, eameatly. "From alll 
hoax, I think He makes much too &ee ; and, what m worse, I fancy 
yonr father enoonragee him ! " 

"That I'm sine father does," she asseated warmly, blaBhing 
as she spoke, " or he would never presmue to kiss my hand, and 
in his presence." 

The lover fired with indignation. " £isB yonr hand ? The 
presamptDoas pnppy 1 I only wish " 

" Yes, and woold yon have thought it, Edward, this Momaetir 
Yaodubtm " 

" Vandubon I Vandubon did yoa say, Emily ? " (he had 
ititherto been only that foreigner). 

" Yea, and when my father was out of the room to-day — andl 
believe he often leaves the parlour on porpose — ^I miwl tell yoa, 
to my great Borpriae, that Monsienr Vandabon took from his pocket 
my oten photograph, and, comparing it with my face, coolly Uid 
me it was ' ver bad likeness — not booteM somoosh." 

Edward grew suddenly white, whether with rage, or jealonsy, 
orfear, oralloombined.it isnot easy todetermine. Instinctively 
ho drew her closer to him, as if some one had offered to snatch 
lier away. 

" Your portrait in the hands of this stranger — this foreigner 
named Vattdubon I My Emily, my dailing, tMs can be no other 
than ' the relative in Switzerland ' for whom the likeness was 

" Bo Mrs. Johnson conjectured," stud Emily, mminating. 

" Conjectnred 1 It is certainty, not conjecture. I see now 
-what your father's ' other views ' for his daughter were 1 " added 
Edwu^, bitterly. " Some rich relation he has Inred with your 
beaQty, and delnded with fanciful notions of a grand fortune to 
lie made by his precious watch I " with a sneer, " I think I see 
it I " he exclaimed, contemptnonsly. " Fortunes are not made so 
readily now*a-days." 

" Nor in any days," laughed EmUy, " if father is to be a 
criterion ; he has grown grey over making a watch, but his for- 
tune seems as far off as ever," 

There was a pause, during which Edward stood cogitating. 
Then, with some abraptneas, he asked, " What is this Uondieur 
Yaububon ? Another Swiss watchm^ter ? " 

" Oh, no 1 Father says he is a nobleman by birth ; belongs 
to one of the oldest patrician families in Switzerland, and is the 
eon of the Syndic of Laosanne." 

" Noblemen, indeed 1 as if a nobleman would cimdesoend to 
marry a poor watchmaker's " 
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" stop," stud Emily, proudly ; " yon forgot my &ther himaeir 
belongs to the same family." 

" At a long distance, I ehonld say," thought Edward, thongb^ 
he 'wonld not give her pain by its ezpreiaion. 

There was another pange. 

" Emily, we mnat he married at once," said hor lover, with- 
decision. 

" Married, and at once ? " faltered she, changing colonr. " Oh^ 
Edward, dear, yoa oannot mean it." 

" Not mean it I My dariing, bat I do 1 Not mean it ? Now, 
Emily, do you think I mean to don^e on in this way month 
after month, only catching a glimpse of yon by stealth now and- 
then ? Do yoa think I mean to wait antil thia fellow, who 
has, no doubt, a purse as long as his beard, comes and buyr 
yoa from your affectionate father? Not I! eo we must be- 
married at once." 

" We cannot, Edward ; I am sure my father wonld never 
consent ; we must wait uutU I am of age." 

" Pshaw ! Of age 1 Now, my darling, do be reasonable ; 
unless yoa marry me without your father's consent, he wilT 
certainly marry yon without your consent, and not ask what 
yoar age may be. Now, Emily, do say ' yes ! ' " 

" I cannot, Edward ; I dare not. My father would kill me^"" 

He lifted her face to his and looked steadily in her eyes. 

" Emily, do you traly love me ? " 

" Oh, Edward, yoa know I do." 

" Then I shall pat op the banns to-morrow." 

" Oh, no ; I dare not." 

"But I dare." 

And BO they parted. 

Fear of her father contended with Emily's lore for Edward' 
Avery, and as Monsieur Vandnbon took his departure, she was- 
for some time resolute in her refusal to marry clandestinely. 

But Edward's alarm, once raised, was not to be allayed. He 
grew more pertinacions ae she grew more hesitating. He urged 
their union by letter, urged it when they met, until at length, 
worn out by his importunities — unable to resist his will, aid, I 
am afiraid, counselled by two matrons, who should have known 
better — she gave a tronblii^ assent. 

Of all the drowsy squares in Clerkenwell, Northampton Sqnare- 
is the drowsiest ; the bnsy life of neighbouring streets only 
penetrates as a monotonous hum. One sultry day in June, 1864, 
when Emily sat i^nming a pair of her father's well-worn hose by- 
the parlour vrindow, the square looked more slesf^ than iin 
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wont. The fiery son, glaring fieroal; on the hot flags and 
languid trees, seemed the sole thing wide awake. The very 
canary over her head dozed on his perch, and only brisked np 
oooaaionally when roaeed by a 'passing footstep ; thmi it would 
ponr a shrill defiance to- the twittering sparrows hopping idly 
ftom spray to spray in the dnaty green enclosure, and as anddenly 
sink again to sleepy silence. 

£ven the occupation of the watchmaker's &ir-haired daughter 
seemed congenial to the day, since darning and celerity are 
iacompatible ; but there was a listleBsnesB and- languor about the 
girl not altogetber warranted, either by her occupation or the 
state of the atmoapbere. Occasionally she dropped needle and 
stocking both on her lap, and sighing, gazed oat into the aquare 
or across the dingy rocan, seeing nothuig, and no one bnt the 
pictures in her own mind. 

The slightest noise in the passage, or the rooms beyond, 
suggestive of intrusion, recalled her to herself and caused a hasty 
resumption of her work ; bnt as each sound snbsided so did her 
fitiul industry, and she lapsed into reverie once more. 

She had taken an injndicions, nay, an imprudent step, and was 
pondering the probable consequences, with a sickness of heart 
fully justed by her anomalous position. 

Jn the seldom-opened books of a retired Islington church 
reposed the two signatures of Edward Avery and Emily 
Vandnbon : suspended from her neck by a narrow ribbon, 
a plain gold ring lay in concealment ; and in the workshop 
at the back of the house, engrossed in matters pertaining to the 
patent of his modal watch, sat a father unconscious that his 
daughter bod a secret. 

Fathers cast in ordinaiy moulds do not regard with too much 
favour such a dereliction from duty ; what, then, would be its effect 
apon BO peculiar a man as this Clerkeuwell watchmaker ? 

They had been married about five weeks when Emily thus sat 
darning her Other's hose at the open window ; ruminating between 
the tardy stitches on the possible ' consequences of her rash act, 
and the best method of breaking the news to him. Every hour 
since her marriage the weight of her disobedience bad grown 
more oppressive ; she feared to meet her lather's eye lest he 
shonld read her secret in her face ; and, left to herself, she was 
not of a nature to gloze over tbe fact that she had done wrong. 

To make matters worse, Edward was no longer at hand to 
snstain her drooping spirits by occasional words of hope and good 
cheer. Messrs. UiilbeTry, Leefe, and Co., at a moment's 
notice, had despatched him into Scotland, to sapply tha 
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place of a traveller taken Bnddeoly ill on the rood : a mark of 
his employers' confidence ttHcIi somehow Emily did not rightly 
appreciate, 

Her oatanil timidity increased in bia absence, every trembling 
leaf oommanicated its tremor to her heart ; she was filled with 
strange forebodings, which no rhebiric of Mrs. Johnson's could 
dissipate. The fact is, she had observed that Mrs. Jekyl, &om 
whom she held aloof with an instiQctive perception Uiat the 
woman was treacherons, had Utterly thmst herself forward at 
all honrs, intruding into her presence on the most flimsy pretexts. 
Besides which, she had stared at Emily with a bold effrontery 
which made the blood rise in conscions flnshes over her neck and 

The young wife hod grown afiraid of Mrs. Jekyl, and with 
good reason, althongh she knew it not. She had passed the 
window as Emily sat there, nodding with a familiarity which 
had a strange meaning in it ; and that in part caused the fitful 
reverie in which I have ponrtrayed her, when even the pet 
canary was forgotten. 

That evening Gerhard Yandnbon burst in upon his daughter 
with the fury she so well remembered, upbraided her with 
treaehery, accused Edward Avery of being a fortune- bnoter, a 
time-server, marrying her only for the money she was likely, to 
inherit. Overmastered by hie passion, he divulged the secret of 
luH accumulated hoards, and swore with many an imprecation 
that no penny of his money should pass into the hands of an 

" 111 be the death of him I He shall me itl" was every now 
and then his vehement ejaculation, whilst Emily, more dead than 
alive, sank In a swoon at his feet. 

Mrs. Johnson, hearing the commotion, hastened to the assis- 
tance of her young mistress only to be in turn assailed as a " go- 
between," " a conspirator." Finally, the angry man took his 
housekeeper by the eboolders, aod hurried her into the square. 
With the help of Mrs. Jekyl, he tumbled her boxes and belong- 
ings after her, together with a month's wages in advance. She 
was dismissed — and Emily without a friend. 

She had let go her hold of that invisible Friend who has power 
to save in the hour of extremest peril, when she weakly yielded 
to her lover's entreaties, and now she was drifting rudderless to 
sea, helpless and almost hopdess. 

When Edward Avery, three weeks later, obeying a sndden 
summons from home, rushed np distractedly to town by expreas 
tzain, leaving his journey incomplete, father and daughter had 
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disappeered, and on the door shone an additional brass plate; 
the revised inscription being " Jekyl, hue Gerhard Vaadabon, 
Watchmaker." 
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KoT mnch more cotmnimicative than the brass plate on the door 
Tras either Jekyl or his wife, althongh the latter looked wondronsly 
important and intelligent (a homan hydrostatic pomp at high 
presanre) when Edward Avery thnndered at the knocker in 
Northampton Square and first demanded, then implored, some 
lldinga of the bride so mysteriotisly spirited off. 

It vas in vain to ply the high pressure engine ; the well was 
dry, and all that ^e brought from the depths was a dis- 
closure of her rfiwn discreditable share in the transaction, for 
which her hasband took her pretty sharply to task, even before 
the inqnirei's &ce. 

" Believe me, Mr. Edward, I knew nothing of this nntil now," 
said he. " I should have been ashamed to owe my prosperity to 
the ruin of others, bronght aboat by my own wife's meddling. 
I sbonld indeed 1 " 

" If this be true, "iSi. Jekyl, then yon snrely will not refose a 
cine, however slight, by which I can traco and recover mj- 

"Indeed, bat I must 1 I am tied down, hand and foot. I am 
downright sorry for you both, now I know the rights of the case. 
I had no notion yon two were married. Bnt now yon see, 
bosiness is bnaiuess, and this concern only became mine on the 
condition that I preserved the secret of the old fellow's where- 
abonts." 

" A strange condition," remarked Edward, dnbionsly. 

" So it is, hut if you doubt me I can show the transfer deed." 
Jekyi produced the parchment, looking anything hut proud of 
advantages so questionably obtained. 

Edw^ wmng bis hands in atter despair. 

" What," he exclaimed, in tones of acute angm'sh, " what can 
be that terrible man's motive in hiding my darling bam. me 1 
What malevolent design is he carrying ont ? What cruelty 
practising against his helpless child I Oh, that I had but taken 
faer to my own home at once ! If homely, comfort at least is 
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there, comfort Bach as Emily has never known ; she would (hen 
have had protectors in my absence." 

Mrs. JekylhadBseakedoatoftheroom a little leas triumphant 
than on her entrance. Jekyl, thoiongfaly abashed, attempted 
some extenuation of his own conduct, whilst Edward, with hia 
hand to his head, Bat swaying in nnntterable pain. 

" You see, air," said the apologist, " I had worked with the 
Vandubons, &ther and son, nigh upon thirty year, for they never 
tamed a good workman away if they conld help it ; and though 
Idare say Imight have got better wages in another place, Iknew 
their ways and kept looking for a rise. Well, I got one when 
the old chap hooked it, and I was made foreman. Then I got 
another when we came to live here ; but when Qerhard Vandubon 
offered to torn the business over to me, I was &ir stunned. At 
first I thought he was joking, but then he never did joke, and 
when I found he was ia earnest I was only too glad to take his 
offer on bis own terms. ■ They seemed very liberal too, for him ; 
but he had a longer head than I, and I find will have a heavy pull 
at the profits far many a long year to come." 

Edward caught at this. "Then yon will have to transact 
business together from time to time — will have to meet him some- 
where ? " 

" Ye-ye-es, certainly," answered the other, hesitatmgly. 
" Con you not write to him, convey a letter or message from 
me to him, to my poor dear Emily 1 " 

"Well, there is nothing to hinder my sending a line en- 
closed in my neit, and I'll teli you what I'll do — if the 
old chap doesn't come roond before then— when I pay 
my first instalment I'll do my best to see the poor thing, and 
give her a chance of letting yon know what he's np to. If I 
wasn't under oath, I'd be tempted to split even now." 

No more satisfactory answer could the bereaved husband 
obtain. As he rose to depart, Emily's canary gave a faint chirp 
of recognition. 

" Mr. Jekyl," asked he, " will you part with that bird ? It ' 
was my gilt to Emily in oar happier days; it was her pet."' 

" Oh, take it and welcome. My missus hasn't much likiog- 
for birds ; and if I didn't now and then give a look at it. Miss 
Emily's fine piper would die of neglect. Besides, it has seemed 
to mope ever since the yonng lady was carried off." 

Edward thanked him, and took off the canary, to be henceforth 
petted as if it hod been a legacy from the dead, as well by kind 
Mrs. Avery as by himself. 

Not being possessed of snperfiuoas means, in spite of faia 

si'-- 
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diBtresB, inexorable bnaineee called the young traveller back to 
bis deserted post, the firm of Mulberry, Leefe, and Co., " over- 
looking his firit neglect of duty, in oonaideration of the pecnliar 
circnmstances ; " but he went like a man walking ia his deep, or 
barely awakened from some terrible dream. 

He exhausted his Bavings ia iuefiectaal enqairies. A carriage 
vrith luggage had been seen to drive from Vaudubon's door afi«r 
dask, bat even a detective failed to discover vehicle or driver. 
He consulted a solicitor, and learned that the law gave him 
undoubted possession of his wife when lie ecndA find and claifii. 
her. In all the towns he visited on business he left full 
descriptions of father and daughter with the police ; hut months 
rolled on, bringing no tidings, no hope, no answers to the pathetic 
appeals Jekyl good-naturedly tnmsmitted for him only to be 
rebuffed for hia interference. 

Where vita Emily all this time ? 

After the fierce outburst of bis wrath — consequent on Mrs. 
Jekyl's second revelation— had subsided, Gerhard Vaudnbon, to 
all appearance,, relapsed into his ordinary mood. 

Mrs. Jekyl was, however, under instructions not to lose sight 
of his disobedient daughter for one instant, a rich silk dress being 
the price of her amateur wardership. To her little mind thin 
delegated authority was an honourable trust, and she was duly 
vigilant. Besides, she owed the girl a grudge for want of 
sociality, and thus stimtdated by petty spleen, effectually precluded 
all possibility of commumcation between tiie newly-made wife 
and her distant husband. 

Emily herself felt the restrabt less a hardship than she would 
have done had Edward been in town ; and as her father had 
resumed his old manner towards her — nay, was kinder than 
ordinary — she trusted the restriction was bat temporary, and that 
Tvhen her dear husband retnmod all would be smoothed over. 

She wrote a letter to the new traveller, stating that their 
marriage was discovered, but forbore to annoy him with details, 
lest his anxiety should interfere with that ef&cient management of 
business on which his future advancement depended. Then she 
returned to her netting, petting her canary between whiles, and 
patiently waiting the answer which never came. 

The bribed milk-boy, for a higher fee, surrendered his trust to 
the warder, and she to her master. 

One evening — the twenty-fifth of June, as she remembered 
throughout her memorable life — Emily was blandly invited to 
- take a walk with Mrs. Jekyl, and cautioned to wrap herself up 
"well, because after the heat of the day the wind was chilly. 
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DesiroQB to conciliate, Bhe conaested, with no snepicion of 
treachery. 

It was dark when they returned. A brougham (hired from a. 
dietant livery stable) was at the door ; it was laden with luggf^e, 
which she little thought contained her own wardrobe, packed in 
her abBeoce. Her father atood with the open door of the carriage 
in his band. Without warning, she was hurried forward, in 
another moment was shut in the brougham with her father, and 
on her way to the Tower Stairs and the Dnnkirk boat. 

The rapidity and Buddennesa with which all thia was dons' 
paralyzed her faculties, and rendered her incapable of reeiatance. 
even had time for a thought of resistance been allowed her. 
Before she had well recovered from her snrprise, her father spoke, 
in low taunting tones, audible above all the noise of the streets 
and the rattle of the carriage-wheels. 

"Mra. Edward Avery, I salute you by the fictitioaa title for 
the first time and the last. You lay down your temporary 
wifedom to-night — you resume yonr maiden name — you have no 
claim on any other — no claim, do you hear? I hold landed 
property in France and Switzerland ; bom in the latter, I am a. 
subject of the former. The Code Napoleon holds no marriage 
legal contracted by aon or daughter under age without (he parenta' 
conaent. I go to annul your marriage. The beggar who calls 
you his wife has seen you for the last time I B^ember, yoa 
were warned : your disobedience brings its own punishment." 

Emily shuddered, and moaned, " 0, father, yon cannot be so 
cmeir 

"Cmel ! It was he, the atripling, who stole you like a thief, 
who was cmel. The infamous scoundrel I — to tell me I did not 
valne — did not love you. Listen, girl ! When my wife died I 
gave you all the love that had been here — and more — more. I 
have spent yeara toiling for you— yo-M." (It was false ; he had 
been a miser from hie boyhood.) " And now, how do yoa reqnit© 
me ? Fall in love, foraooth, and marry a man without a shilling ; 
even in the face of my prohibition. The knave counted on my 
money-bags too soon. I will disappoint him. Think you I will 
throw away my hard-earned gold on a beggar? My father'a 
ghost would rise, if I did." 

Emily sobbed out, " We never knew you were rich— we 
thought you were poor and overworked ; else why did I earn my 
own pocke^ money ? " 

" It ia a lie, Emily ; your allowance was ample. Mark me t 
Ip my native land there ia a Vandubon, not over rich, but noble. 
I mean yoa to mate with him. The Vandubon in his chateau 
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might despise the daughter of a poor GlerkenweU watchmaker, 
however fair ; so I added to my hoards daily ; laboarod to perfect 
my woodroaa watch. At last I aacceeded, and the wealthy child 
of Vandnbon the inventor was fit to mate with Yaadnbon thfl 
patrician ; for patrician he is by birth in dpite of the Republic I " 

"How could I marry a man I never saw, who never saw me?" 
remonstrated she im techy gasps. " All this is new tome." 

" But not to us. Nor should it be to you. He had yonr 
portrait two years back ; and it is three months mnco he was laBt 
m London, as you must know. His admiration was qmte plain 
enongh, if bis English was not." 

"Oh 1 1 remember now;" and she shuddered at the recolleotion, 

" Oh, yon do ; well, I then promised you to hJTn with a fur 
dower." 

Emily Eijacuiated, " Without my consent or knowledge ! " 

"Tush I Who asks a child's consent? Did you consult ttu? 
I wiJUd it; that was sufficient ; the nuptials were but deferred 
nntil ihii was finished." 

Gerhard drew forth the watch and gazed upon it tenderly, 

" It was finished — my ambition neared ful^ment — and yon — 
yon dashed my hopes down without a word — ^withont a thought 
of the &ther who was planning to perpetuate his name and mi^ 
you great." 

" Oh, forgive us, father. You were so angry, and we loved 
each other so long — and wo were afraid," she sobbed out. 

" Airtud I " interrupted he with a sneer, " aye, and thought 
to defeat me by a secret marriage I Defeat — defeat me — a man 
who spent twenty years in the construction of a watch t Such 
men are never defeated. I will spend twenty more years, if need 
be, to put this idiotic marriage aside." 

" Oh, father, father, yon cannot be bo erne 1 " 

The coach stopped. 

" Bare by word or sign to attempt resistance to my lawful 
authority, and take the consequences. No one will presume to 
interfere between a father and child — but I know how to punish 
contumacy." 

Had he read the thought floating through the girl's mind of 
an appeal to the bystand^ ? If he had, Ms threat was at once 
oppcntune and efTootnal. Cowed into submission, she was led 
down the steps to the waterside across the gangway — on deck — 
on to a saloon — to a berth, stumbling as she went, blind and 
dizzy with the chaos in' her brain. 

There she was left in a dazed stupor which bore some affinity 
to a swoon. 
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Forbmately or nnfortonately the waves were not in the most 
amiable mood. Emil^ was au untried Boiloi ; tlie noise overhead 
of shoffling feet, the creaking and etraining of blocks and 
cables, the rattling ccf ohains, the plnnging of ballast-'weighte or 
luggage, distracted still more her troubled brain ; then came that 
horrible nausea which blots oat all other distresses of the mind 
01 body> 

When, after fifteen honrs of snch disoipliii6,-the vessel steamed 
in between the long piei^ of Dnnkirk, Emily was as passive as a 
ten-years' child. The fieherwomen watching for their bnabands' 
boats marked the &ir face and drooping form as she left the 
steamer, hanging listlessly on her father's arm, and compas- 
sionated her ronghly one to another — but she saw not them. 
She caogbt a faint glimpse of white gaiters, a tight waist, and 
bine uniform, as their Inggage was hauled into the oustomB' 
boase for. inspection ; bat how their passports were vwed, how 
long they were detained, or bow far they walked in the wake of 
a woman wheeling a truck with their boxes, before they reached 
a retired ettammet, she was blissfoUy nnoonscionB. 

Bed piled on bed, mattrasa above mattrass, soothed the 
wretched, weary, wom-ont creature to reposes-repose throngb 
which she scented again the sea, the tar, and the weed ; heard 
the hoarse commands of the captain, the surge and dash of the 
waves, the rattling, creaking, and shuffling upon dock ; felt the 
rolling, swaying, and vibration of the boat ; heard her father's 
low-voiced threats, and then — oblivion. This was bti^en at 
length by music, which seemed like that of another world. By 
the time she was awake the music had ceased. 8he lay still, 
only longipg to lapse again into nnconsciousness. In about 
fifteen minutes the wondrous music stirred the air again, and 
then the deep-toned bell followed the Uiree-quarter chime, and 
the hoar waa tolled oQt irom Dunkirk Tower. 

It was six o'clock : the sun streaming in throngh the muslin 
curtains revealed that another day bad dawned upon the world, 
and that she must have slept throngboat an afternoon and night. 
She opened the casement ; the breeze &esh from the sea faimed 
her hot temples and swept back her disordered hair, as one by 
one she summoned back her wandering wits, and for the first 
time since the coach door closed upon her and her home, coherent 
thought came to her aid. 

Thought shaped itself into prayer — that unfailing refuge of the 
sad, the helpless, the distressed — and with it came strength tuid 
composure. She felt that she was as near to the Boler of the 
Universe in Fiance a^ in England ; that whatsoever violenee her 
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father might plan, Deity alone could dispose the coarse of events. 
Beason and reflection bade her hope. She consoled herself with 
the asBorance that her huBband would not sit down tamely nnder 
her loBB, but follow and bear her back, in spite of opposition. 

Poor thing! She could not calcolate the deliberate craft 
which had planned her ahdnction, so as to leave no doe I 

Gerhard's hasty Bnnunons to breakfast foond her prepared. 
That over, ten minutes' walk, again in the wake of a porteress 
and truck, bronght them to Uie canal side. 

A market boat, the Jean Bart, laden with chattering women 
and their commodities, was on the point of starting for Bergnes, 
sn old fortified town about eleven miles from Dunkirk, on the 
way to Lille and Douai. A few sous Becnred their passage, and 
soon Emily, roused from her apathy by the novelty of the scene, 
found herself an object of generd observation. The serene, 
Uadonna-like faces of these country women attracted her atten- 
tion in turn ; the smoothly-banded hair under olosely-fitting 
white caps, the coloured cotton kerchiefs primly pinned across 
their busts, the short darklinsey skirts, neat leather shoes, and 
grey stockings, the universal hooded cloak of blue cloth, Ihrown 
back In deference to the heat, contrasted strangely in her English 
«yes with the gold chains, crosses, finger-rings, and long ear- 
pendants worn with such profosion. With this transient observa- 
tion ended her interest in her fellow-passengers, and as she 
watched the gurgling water lap the sides of the vessel bearing 
them 80 calmly to their destmy, she relapsed into sadness and 
melancholy. 

Not transient, however, was the interest she herself awakened. 
In the first place, she was English, the, child of a detested race ; 
in the second, she had embarked with marked reluctance, under 
compulsion, and in evident fear of her dark-skinned thin-faced, 
keen-eyed companion, whose featnres, not less than his tongue, 
proclaimed bim kin to France, if not of it ; thirdly, she was 
young, and undoubtedly in trouble — a fact these simple women 
no sooner mastered than one after another lifted her rosary and 
said an " Ave " for the stranger, albeit an alien. 

Three months later, the same lips followed the same sad woman 
with hisses and execrations. 

As the white gables of Bergaes — nestling nnder the shadovra 
of convent and odd pepper-boz-mounted church — loomed in the 
distance, the sluggish motion of the gaily-painted barge came to 
a temporary pause at a lock ; there a man and woman were in 
waiting, and there Gerhard intimated his intention to land. The 
man, whom he called Antoine, stepped on board for the luggage, 
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bat there being more thoa he ooold manage, evea with the 
help of the travellera, a passenger stepped oat of the cabin and 
volonteered his assistance to carry Monsieor'a " baggage " for a 
small gratuity, an ofler accepted only after some cbaSerii^ on 
the pEU^ of Gerhard, whose money stack fast to big fingers 
always. 

He- was a abort, tbick-set man, strong and mnscnlar, who 
sbooldered a heavy box and a carpet bag with an ease which 
called forth some remark from Emily. 

In . reply to a consequent question of Vandubon's, he said 
that was nothing to the sacks of flour be lifted daily, and, point- 
ing across the level plain to one of the many windmills, observed 
that he worlced for Jean Malmedy, the miller, that his own name 
was Paul Verhamme, and that he and bis master were Belgians 
both.- 

He was very commonioative ; bat Emily, on whose ears the 
speech fell like so much jargon, regarded him, to say the least, 
with disfavoor, and kept close by the side of tbe female, whom 
Gerhard addressed as Madame Brille. 

For a little way their road lay onder the shade of the 
straggling poplars by tbe canal side, then they struck amongst tbe 
low fringe of bushes, into a by-path which led across the open 
country to a solitary fann-bonse hid in a perfect bower of fruit 
trees. 

Here preparations had evidently been made to receive them, 
and here the man Paul lingered loiter than was at aU necessary, 
officiously ondertaking to carry bis load to its ultimate resting- 
place ; and Emily afterwards remembered that bis glance 
wandered round the room, as if taking an inventory of its 
contents, ftom the handsome bed, and the French clock under 
its glass shade, to the clothless table, straight backed chairs, and 
square stove. Bhe was glad — she knew not why— when he was 
gone. 

Next morning Gerhard informed his daughter, in a cold, 
basiness-like fashion, that ontU her English marriage was dis- 
solved, and one more to his liking oontnioted, that farm would 
be her home. 

"If yoa want employment, Madame Brille will find yon 
plenty. Books are in your luggage. I wish to place no more 
restraint on your movements than I can avoid. You are free to 
wander in tbe neighboorhood, for without money and without 
passport escape is impossible." 

It was in vain she tried to move him ; appealed to his love for 
her dead mother ; bat that had never been a very strong passion. 
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and Iier eloquence was lost. Then she strove to touch his Bonlt 
and besou^t him, as be hoped for mercy from his Heavenly 
Father, to show mercy onto her, bat he only shro^ed his 
shoulders ; his fear of Qod vaB no greater than had been his- 
love for her mother. Money was his only God. 

She made the most of the liberty accorded her, and went oat. 
Antoine, on a ladder reared against a tree, vas gathering cherries, 
^e asked her way to the t«wn she saw aboat a mile off — its 
name she did not know. The Clerkenwell school had not 
nnmbered French amongst its accomplishments, and her father 
had invariably used English in bis intercourse with her, Antoine 
spoke no English; so, after much jabbering and gesticolation. 
i^e left the garden to find her way as best she might. 

Kot that Ae was carious to explore the quaint, quiet, belund- 
thft-time market town, bnt she knew ttiat the more ^e was seei^ 
abroad, the more hkely was she to be found in that untiring quest 
on which she depended. 

Once or twice she lost her way amongst Intersecting paths, 
but the country was open, with no dense foliage to bewilder, 
and she came at length npon a highway, between thin, ragged, 
scattered bushes, not to be called hedges, with a brook wimpling 
along its course. Following that, she reached the Octroi Gate, 
and, straying throngb, entered the town. Mastering her timidity, 
she accosted sever^ persons, bnt was answered in an unintel- 
ligible patois. But, indeed, had she spoken Parisian French she- 
might not have been in much better plight, for in Bergaes, as in 
other places on the Belgian frontier, only the npper classes speak 
French ; the tradespeople use a mixed patois, whilst the com- 
monality speak Flemish, or rather Walloon. 

Guided by a railway whistle, and one or two bustling peoplo 
in travelling gear, she found her way t« the platform of the 
little railway station. And there, day after day, she might hav» 
beeti seen peering curiously into carriages, and passengers' faces, 
hoping, with a faith which grew fainter with the passing weeks, 
to see an Enghsh face she knew — the foce dear above all others. 

Could the true heart worrying Jekyl from day to day hut have 
divined how near she was, what crime, what agony, had haply 
been averted I 

Few EnglUh visited Bergaes — that Vandabon well knew. It 
had no atfractions for idlers or sight-seers ; was too hot in 
snmmer, too bleak in winter, for invalids ; was so close at hand 
that, supposing Avery possessed means to institute a search, it 
would certainly be overlooked, whilst Switzerland, as bis birth- 
place, would be the ground scrutimzed. Besides which, he 
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owned the farm and other property in the neighbourhood, and — 
Jiving was cheap. 

Weeks vent by. Emily grew tbiimer and paler as she lost 
hope. She wpnld have dropped a letter in the PosU-TeaUaitt, 
-could she have compassed the means. Neither pen, ink, or 
paper lay in her way, and Bhe bad no money, not a sous. All 
precantiona had been taken. She strove to move Madame Brille, 
bat, however well that matron contrived to anderstand ber new 
inmate on domestic mattere, she became obtnse on anything 
beyond, and her broken English broke ofT altogether whenever 
an appeal for writing materials was made to her. Antoine, who ■ 
lived on the farm, and elept in a sort of loft at the top of a 
laddi^ in tbe very midst of gardening implements and stores, 
was as deaf and impenetrable as bis annt. Her &tber was 
-equally immovable. 

Bent on dissolving his dangbter'a marriage, Gerhard Vaudnbon 
-consulted varions legal aathorities. DissatisEed with the opinion 
-of one, be flew to another, only to learn that be had exceeded 
his province ; tiiat bom in England of an English mother, hims^ 
natnralised, she was herself an English subject, and not amenable 
to the French law of marriage. Every fresh confirmation of his 
error served to exasperate bim the more, but with an obstinate 
persistence, worthy a better cauxe, he resolved to withhold his 
daughter from Edward Avery until forced to resign her, trusting 
to his own precautions to make that a distant chance. 

He was likewise endeavouring to secure a patent in France as 
well as in England for his vratch, which he bad entered among 
the list of articles to be shown at the Paris Exhibition the follow- 
ing year. These and other business transactions called him from 
home and Bergaes frequently ; bnt on snch occasions Emily was 
not permitted to stray far beyond the farm without the attendance 
of Antoine or Pierre, a farmer lad. 

On one of these occasions Emily secreted what few trinkets 
she possessed, and doubled her under-garments ae far as was 
practicable without danger of exciting by bulk the suspicions of 
Argus-eyed Madame Brille, resolved on an effort to free herself, 
since watchful Antoine was away with bis master. 

She had picked up odd words and phrases which nu^t serve 
her turn, and hoped, If by following the line of canal she could 
only reach Dunkirk, to sell ber sm^ stock of jewellery, purchase 
means to communicate with Edward, and then wtut bis coming 
in some unsuspected retreat. True, the trinkets bad either been 
ber mother's or tbe gift of ber lover, but if they served to reunite 
her to ber beloved bushand they would be well sold. 
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Accordingly, witli a nod to Madame BriUe, who sat at 
the open casement preparing vegetables for the pot-aw-feu, she 
aaontered out, with only a handkerchief tied loosely on her head 
as a protection &om the sun, and to suggest the narrow area ot 
her stroll. 

Madame Brille's seat commanded a wide sweep of country, and 
only the belt of coppice which bordered the canal bid the towiug- 
paUi &om view. Aware of this, the better tomielead her duenna^ 
Emily Avery bent her steps towards the town itself, intending so 
to reach tiie canal banli, and believing the detoor better than the 
risk of being followed. 

She lost thus balf-an-honr. In that half-hoar the issiiM of 
freedom or captivity, life or death were balanced. 

Within a mile of Dunkirk, whilst she was resting on a stone 
under the shadow of a bnsh, congratulating herself on her escape, 
a larger and deeper shadow came between herself and the glaring^ 
sun. She lifted her head. Her father and Antoine were passing. 
They saw her. The rest is soon told. 

She was forced back, and irom that day was never soffered 
beyond the precincte of the farm without an escort. 
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Hitherto she had remained comparatively passive in her&ther'a- 
hands ; henceforth she grew rebellious, btstead of imploring and 
entreating as heretofore, she became angry and vehement, 
remonstrated, insisted on being released ; af^med that he had no 
right to detain iitst, that he kept her there against all law, and 
that he knew it, and in her very impotence she threatened 

" I may be powerless to help myself, bat the judgment of God 
will come npon you for yoor in humanity some day — I know it 
will, I lmoW|it will." 

" Threatened people live long," was her father's sole reply, as 
little moved by her passion as by her tears. 

She had never been a woman of strong mind, and what she 
had sefflned Ukely to leave her ; her temper grew fitful, varying 
from moodiness to storm, and her rare beauty &ded with her- 
hopes. 

The Swiss Vandubon, who lefl his mountains once or twice to- 
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visit the farm, obtained ao inkling that all was not right. He 
observed the wedding-ring, -which Emily had latterly resumed in 
defiance of opposition, and thereupon taxed 0«rhard with decep- 
tdon. The old man told his version of the story, bat the younger 
one, whose empty coffers had made wealthy b^nty a safficieutly 
tempting bait to overpower all Bcmples of social position witbont 
troablis^ himself for the yooi^ lady's consent, had sufficient 
nobility tA be shocked when he discovered he had been deemed 
«apable of trampling on another man's, rights. 

The two got to high words ; the nobler man departed indig- 
nantly, leaving the Clerkenwetl watchmaker in high dndgeon. 

With his departure a cloud settled upon Gerhard Yandabon ; 
«ven his idolised watch seemed to lose its charm. Between 
himself and Emily altercations were frequent. He aged rapidly ; 
conscience pricked him, but bis life-boast had been that be never 
was defeated, and so the obstinate old man wound his lithe 
£ngers together, set his teeth, and mattered, " Possession is nime- 
tenths of the law." 

Three months had elapsed from the date of Jekji's induction 
into the old watchmaker's business. His first instalment was 
'dae. He travelled to Bergnes, according to agreement, to pay 
the snm into Vaudnbon's own hands, and to report progrees. 

Gerhard met him at the railway station, conveyed him to 
the " Chapeau Bonge," but oarefnlly avoided any possible 
danger of contact or collasion between him and the yonng wife 
pining at the farm. 

There were no other persons in the public room at the qnlet 
inn when they went in, bnt in the very midst of their aeooanta 
and ealcniations two persons entered, and seated themselves at 
an opposite table. They were Paul Verhamme and the miller 
Mahnedy. 

These men drank their vin ordinaire in comparative silence, 
whilst the conversation between the two watchmakers continued 
unbroken ; nor, had they been cognisant of these men's presence 
would it have been otherwise, since the new comets were known 
to be Belgians, and their conversation was carried on in English. 

Gerhard's back was towaxds the other table, else his keen eyes 
wonld have noted m the miller and his friend much which Jekyl 
only remembered when too late. Glances of intelligence passed 
between the twain, when JekyI handed over to his former master 
a roll of crisp bank notes, which the recipient counted over with 
much precision ere he placed them in a well-worn pocket-book. 
Then the man Paul pricked up his ears when, the "patent" 
qaestion being under discussion, the remarkable watch vras pro- 
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dnced and opened to illustrate some principle not fnlly compre- 
hended by Jekyi, eonte peculiar movements on which the inventor 
based his right to a patent. 

About * h' p time the two men left the honee. 

After that, Jekyl, who had never held himBelf absolved &om 
hia tacit share in the separation of husband and wife since he 
witnessed the distress of Edward Avery, ventured haphazard 
upon dangerous gronnd> He dared to intercede for the severed 
pair, proolumed how hie own conscience smote him as the silent 
holder of a base secret ; pictured the agony of the yonng man for 
the Ims of his wife ; his efforts to discover her rebreat ; spoke of 
Avery's busineBs qualifications ; of his exemplary life ; combated 
<}erhard'B tenacious beliefthatAverywas a tricky fortune-hunter ; 
insisted that Edward to that very day remained ignorant that his 
father-in-law possessed any property beyond his rights in the 



Contrary to Jekyl's ezpeotaiiou, Yandabou listened — moreover, 
he ptvmiied to tlunk about it. Nevertheless, he contrived to 
huny his late foreman away, and never lost sight of him until he 
was borne ofi by the vanishing train. 

Days are tolerably long in September, yet it was dask when 
Qerhard Vaudubon slowly left the platform to return home, 
apparently in a brown study, Jekyl's ontntored eloquence had 
moved him more than he was willing io admit ; besides, the old 
dreams of his wife and sons had latterly returned to scare him — 
a superstitions man. Ee began to think that he was old, that it 
would be hard to pass to the grave unloved, when a word of bis 
might create a home snch as he had never known since he left 
Lausanne. Jekyl's remark that " the only good of money was 
the good done with it, the comfort it brought," oppressed him. 
His money bad done him no good ; brought comfort for no one, 
not even for himself. Who cared for the invention which had 
cost him BO many years of patient thought ? Not even his own 
«hild. Would it be possible to surrender without owning himself 
defeated ? He would go home and think of it. 

Wrapped in tbooght, he had wandered ont of his way into the 
very heart of the town, grey and cold in the deepening shadows. 

" It is too far to go back," said he to himself. " I'll e'en go 
by the canal side, and up through the coppice. It's nearest, and, 
if it's lonely — why, so are the streets at this hour. I shall get 
home the sooner." 

Aye — and no ! 

They are honest people in Bergues, apt to leave their doOTS on 
the latch, and are not troubled to require the luxury of a lock. 
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Not BO oonfiding was C^hard Vaadaboa ; be imported soma 
outri Eogliah notions rospecting "locks, bolts, and bars," and 
whenever he was likdy to remain late ioan evening carried with 
him the key of a aubstantial spring-look, fitted to the door by his 
own hand. Its removal from the nail assigned to it was a signal 
well understood by Madame Brllle, and which Emily had not 
been bIow to observe. 

Antoiue and his annt had been bney all day gathering grapes 
and applQB for the next day's market ; Emily had therefore been 
left in the honse alone — an opportunity long desired. Cantiously 
she stole to her father's room to resume a search often commenced, 
and as often interrupted — the search for her passport, and money 
forajoumey. Se had an old-fashioned oak cabinet, scrupulously 
kept locked. By some mischance he had left the key in a waist- 
coat pocket, and with its help she found all and more than she 
needwl. There was goldtn abundance — napoleons and sovereigns 
both — mortgages, bills of exchange, bonds, coupons, title-deeds — 
enough, and more than enon^, to prove her father's boast of 
weatth no fable. 

She hastily replaced all papers bat the <me, counted out twenty 
pieces of gold, resolving to repay it some day, and returned to her 
own room to await nightfall. 

Madame and Antoine had barely basketed their &ait, when the 
vesper bell eoimded from church and convent in the distance. 
Impatiently Emily sat out the lingering supper, assisted to dear 
the things away, and inwardly chafed when Antoine sat down 
afterwaids to smoke and talk. She thought they would never go 
to bed. 

At length Antoine yawned, put out his pipe, stambled up the 
ladder to his bed in the attic, and Madame Brille mounted her 
high mattresses and closed the bine-check onrtains. She was fat 
and pofiy, and soon snored heavily. 

. The nasal trumpet was Enuly's signal. She stepped lightly 
from her room, drew back the spring-bolt as the ornamental clock 
was on the stroke of ten, and, with a bundle on her arm, passed 
out into the night, closing the door softly behind her. 

She knew the gate creaked on its hinges, and, striving to open 
it quietly, dropped the latch and increased the noise. Her heart 
beat, but the sleepers slept on, and she walked briskly forward, 
so as to cross the path which led irom the high road before her 
father should reach it. With a beating pulse she trod the field- 
path to the canal, little conscious that her father, by a strange 
fatality — the very softening of his soul towards her — had ohogen 
that for his homeTvard ronte. 
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Unused to be out after nightfall, brought tip in the heart of 
London, the silence was appalling. Every sound startled her : if 
a night moth glanced past, or a huuuniug beetle droned close to 
her ear, she shrank within herself. Once a long-eared bat drove 
blindly against her face, and she med oat. Her own voice 
terrified her more than all ; but she took herself to task, and with 
firesh courage stepped forward. 

She had gained the shadow of the straggling fringe of coppice, 
when she beard approaching footsteps and voices. Not duing 
either to go on or to return, she quitted the narrow path, and 
wound amongst the bushes so as to gain the canal bank some 
distance ahead. 

Barely had she left the sheltering bushes than she heard 
sounds Tvhich chilled her — the thnd of heavy blows, a scuffle, a 
famt cry of " Murder I " on the night air, another blow, a crash 
through the thicket as of a falling body, the sound of retreating 
footsteps, and then — silence. 

What hideous deed had been perpetrated she knew not, 
dreamed not ; her own safety was her sole thought, as she flew 
rather than ran along the towing-path. 

Weary in body and mind, oppressed with the weight of a 
murderous knowledge, she approached Dunkirk about half-an- 
hour after midnight — too late to seek lodgings without exciting 
suspicion. Under a ricketty old shedoutsido the town she found 
shelter, until the marvellous chimes, followed by the hour, and 
the bell for tiie Angelas, told her that the world was awake. 

Her few words of French, backed by a gold napoleon, procured 
her a breakfast ; but the tide did not serve for the Loudon boat 
until evening, and she spent the intermediate hours in extreme 
trepidation. The time did pass, however. Her passport was 
all right; the boat lay alongside the pier; black smoke and 
white steam poured froia. riv^ funnels ; she stepped on board ; 
thanked God that she was safe — was drawn back by a gend'arme. 
— was charged with a crime, from the very echo of which her 
soul shrank appalled. 

Picture the amazement of Madame Brille and her nephew in 
the morning, on discovering that Mademoiselle Vaudubon bad 
escaped during the night, and that Monsienr, her father, bad not 
returned home I Fat as she was, she hurried hither and thither 
in ludicrous agitation, giving contradictory orders to Antoine, 
and cuffs to Pierre, the boy who came every morning to do odd 
jobs about the farm. 

What conld she say to Monueur when he came home ? Ah, 
Incky thought, perhaps Antoine mi^t overtake the runaway. 
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and save heraelf from everlasting diagraoe. He mast not delay 
— he must ha§te — ^he mngt run I 

Quite as unwilling to risk the anger of Monsieur Vaudubon 
aa WBB lAadame, Antoiue set forth at the top of his speed towards 
the cail^, Bending I^eire off at a tangent to the high road. 
Rain had fallen heavily two days previously, the ground was 
soft ; he saw the print of a little foot before him, and knew he 
wa^ron the track. 

Ah, what was that crowd within the coppice ? Surely Made- 
moiselle was found. Monsieur would rejoice I 

Filled with his own idea, Antome called out panlat^ly as he 
neared the group — " Yoa have caught Mademoiselle ? You have 
the runaway young lady ? Yon— No I M<m Dieu ! What is 
this ? Horreva ! 'tis Monsieur ! " 

Yes, Monsieur Gerhard Yandnhon, murdered and plondered I 
Hie long life was cut short, his last breath was drawn I 

The gronp around the murdered man was composed of market 
people travelling by the Jean Bart, then moored close to the 
bai^. One of the women had observed something like a man's 
foot concealed amongst the bushes ; other eyes and voices had 
seconded hers. Men leapt hastily on land, and to their dism&y 
brought to light a battered corpse, recognised by more than one 
as his who had alighted near that spot three months before in 
company with a young English girl. 

Jnst as this discovery was made, Antoine, leaving the paUi, 
came dashing through the bushes in e^er expectation, only to 
be paralysed with horror at the unexpected sight. 

Presently the gardes-ohampetre were on the spot, the place 
was examined, and Antoine, followed by the bulk of the crowd, 
carried before the Mayor of the Commune, where they were 
speedily joined by Madame Brillein a state of extreme agitation. 
From the statements of herself and Antoine, made in all honesty 
and good faith, Emily was suspected of being the murderess, 
and on the accuser's proems verbal, the gensd'arme were set on 
the unfortunate woman's track. 

We saw how she was captured, with one foot on the steamer 
which she expected wonld bear her back to happiness. We did 
not see the sudden revulsion of feeling, the recoil at the imputa- 
tion, the shock of the charge itself, the remembrance of the 
«ries and struggle she had heurd, all working at once npon her. 

With a cry like nothing earthly, she gasped, " Murdered, 
murdered t Surely not close to the canal ? 

It was an unfortunate exclamation. 

" Ah, Mademoiselle, you seem to know all about it," remarked 
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one of the gensd'anne, as Bhe, overpowered by bo many oonfliot- 
uig emotions, fainted, and was carried in that condition back to 
&B pier. 

Madame Brille bad affirmed that Mademoieelle had no money 
whatever; "not a Botf;" yet in searching her a qaantily of 
both French and English coin was found, and Oerhard'e pockets 
had been rifled. For her footprints among the bushes Emily 
acconnt«d by saying that she had crept into their midst to avoid 
.some persons who wonld otherwise have met her in the path. 

She nnphatically denied having threatened her father, and 
Madame Brille as emphatically asserting the. contTary and 
repeating the words employed. Madame knew more Bhiglish Uiaa 
Emily had credited her with — qnite enongh to be dangerous. 

It HO happened that, like many solitary persons, the desolate 
girl had acquired a habit of talking to herself, and with one 
subject ever before her mind bad frequently repeated her father's, 
tlireat towards Edward, " I will be the death of him. . He shall 
Tne it." This, in oorynnction with her open denonciatioQ of 
the "judgment of God," was sufficiently condemnatory. 

Yet no blood bad been found on the girl's dress or person, and 
the blows bad apparently been struck by a powerful hand, 
wielding a blunt instrument. She was too slight to have dealt 
any such ; nor could she, unassisted, have dragged the body from 
the scene of the struggle to its hiding-place, at least thirty yards 
Away. Besides, Yaudubon's watch was still nussing. 

It was plun she must have had an accomplice, if not more, aa 
there were other and larger footprints than hen abont the scene 
4)f the struggle ; she was, therefore, nrged to give him or them 
np to jnstice. 

The course of crimioal law in England is all in favour of the 
flooused, who is held to be innoeeut until found guilty. In 
France it is otherwise ; the aceused is considered, and treated, as 
if guilty until proved innocent. 

As any means are therefore considered justifiable wbiah tend 
to bring home guilt to the accused, and prevent a misoarriage of 
justice, prisoners under suspioion are subjected to private exami- 
nation and cross-questionings previously to trial, are so badgered 
and baited to extort condemnatory evidence, that justice not nn- 
freqnently goes astray very widely, driving sensitive and tender 
innocence to insane confession, when bardness and impenitence 
— if BnfficienOy ounningand adroit — has in its very preparedness 
A chance of escape. And here let me in^jmatothat I am relating 
A case in point from veritable fact in this story. 

On this principle Emfly Aveiy was sent to prison at Dtmai to . 
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avail her tiial, and, Ttotwithatandiiig her onmifltakable conditiotr 
oondgned to a narrow dnngeon without light or air beyond wha 
came tbroogh an apertare the size of a brick. 

There she lay quite two months in solitary confinement, only 
brought into daylight for the application of the moral thambsorew 
known as "preliminary examinationa." 

Brow-beatim, catechised, perplexed witii cross-qneBlions, nrged 
to confess by promises, threatened with further incaroeratjon for 
oontomacy, wrought to Ereney, the jti^e iTvutruetum obtained 
from this innocent yonng creattire all he required — a confession. 

This was followed by two days' delirium, during which 
the hapless prisoner, so soon to be a mother, attempted her own 
life. Bleeding and a strait-jacket were the remedies applied. 

Brought before the Cour d'Auize no one would have known her 
for the beautiful girl who seven months before had married in 
secret, only to repent at leisure. Her htur, once so rich and 
glossy, had the hue and aspect of tangled hemp ; her eyes, once 
BO deep a violet, were light and lustreless — ^therefore pronounced 
cold and cruel by prejudging spectators. Her features, pinched,. 
oolonrlese, and rigid, were in like manner declared " hard and 
stem." 

The Qreffier read the long aeu iPaceutMion, in which she, 
Emily Taudnbon, calling herself Avery, was charged with con- 
spiring, aiding, and abettjng, with persons not in eoetody, in the 
murder and robbery of Glerhard Vaudubon, her own father. The 
president of the court questioned her (of course Uirough an in- 
terpreter), witnesses (idl dead agtunst her) were examined, and' 
finally her own extorted confession was produced. 

There she owned herself the mnrderess, bnt declined to impli- 
cate anyone else. It was all-sufficient. Though nothiiig, 
absolutely nothing, to connect her with the terrible deed conld 
be proved beyond the bad terms on which the deceased and 
pnsoner had lived — the so-called threats she uttered, the gold in 
her pocket, the possession of her passport, the time and manner 
of h^ secret flight, her footprints to and around the scene of the 
murder, her exclamation when arrested (all of which she attempted 
to explain) — she was, on her written confession, found guilty by 
the jury, and condemned to the galleys for life (travtmo) forces a 
perpHmte). 

When the unexpected sentence was made known to her shfr 
screamed, ^pealed to the court, declared her confession 
was extorted under compulsion, andfaUe; and exclaimed that 
" tiiA«n«i«r her/ather't viateh wot/ound, the true mwder«r ttiouU 
bt/outtd: she was as much a victim as her &tiier had been I" 
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Jnetice was inexorable ; people shragged their Bhonldera, and 
4he prisoner, writhing in mental and bodily agony, was home 
away, exolaiming, " Qod and man have deserted me I " 

^e vas mistaJten. Into the narrow cell where her immature 
^be was bom, and for want of common care died within a week, 
news of the outer world never penetrated ; bat within that week 
;two events transpired which, however they might affect others 
wrooght only good for ber ; and proved that man's extremity is 
Ktnly God's opportunity. 

JekyI (or Mr. Jekyl as he was then called) , tranBacting business 
iwith a watchmaker in Ostend, bad his attention attracted to a 
very remarkable watcb, which had been offered for sale and 
purchased as a curiosity abont two months previously. Jekyl at 
onoe recognised the watch as Vandnbon's ; declared that the 
-owner wonld never havd parted with it save with life; pat 
many close questions respecting the seller ; annoonced his sna- 
rpicion of fonl play, and being no niggard, offered to defiray all 
■expenses if Doise, the watchmaker, wonld accompany him at 
•once toBergues, bearing the watch with him. 

They found the town in commotion. Another murder had 
-been 'perpetrated the preceding night ! Madame Brille and 
Monsieur Yanduhon's names were on every tongue, and in less 
than half-an-hour the strangers were acquainted with the faota 
•of both mnrderB so &? as they were known. 

The boy Kerre, going as usual to his work in the morning, 
had foond the door wide open, Antoine bleeding, but sensible, at 
ithe foot of the ladder stairs ; Madame Brille quite dead, on the 
floor by her bedside, and the whole house in disorder. 

He at onoe spread the alarm, medical aid was proonnd, 
Antoine's procesjoerbal taken, and gensd'arme set to guard the 
&rm Erom intmaion. 

Antoine, who had never slept sonndly since their landlord was • 
billed, had lain awake thinking of the poor young creature who 
.had seemed so harmless when she came Uiere first, and wondering 
'whether she really could have done ao much mischief at the last. 

Suddenly he was disturbed hy the creaking of the garden gate 
And the turn of a key in the spring look. He jumped out of 
lied, armed himself from his ready stores with a pruning-knife, and 
•descended the ladder, to find two men already in the room, which 
^was lit up by the moonlight streaming through the open door. 

Before he eould turn round bo& sprang upon him, and, 
although he wounded one of them, his weapon was wrested from 
liim, and himself struck down. 

His aunt, sleeping in the oommon household Kxait, ronsed by 
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the din, recognised the men, and called them by n&me, and th^ 
at once turned upon her. Antoine grew faint with loss <^ 
blood, and diatinguished Botmds no more. The men, he averredr 
ware Paul Terhamme and Jean Mahnedy; and he affirmed^. 
moreoTer, that whosoever had tAot key, and knew thelockitjitttd, 
must have murdered Monsienr Vandnbon, who had brought th« 
lock from England, and had oarried the key with him the night- 
he was killed. 

The honee had been ransacked, Vaadabon'a cabinet brokaa 
open, its contents despoiled ; but one of tiie depredators had l^t 
a thumb behind him on the kitchen floor, and was oonseqaently »■ 
marked man. 

Antoine's wonnds were deep and dangerons ; his recovery slow 
and donbtfnl ; but long before he was able to go abont, the two- 
men he had denoonced were in safe keeping, 

In the outset, Jekyt, absolved by Vandnbon's death from oatb 
or promise, telegraphed to Edward Avery, who was with him in. 
less than forty-eight hoars. 

His wife was fonnd— hat, alas 1 how? 

The mle of red tape extends far and wide ; the role of red gold' 
extends &rther and wider. A meesage written in letters of 
gold on an open palm had penetrated to the dungeon where a. 
babe lay dead, and a yonng mother almost dying. 

It told her she was not deserted, and bade her "hope." It was- 
the first hght which had dawned ^n her aonl for many weary 
months. Under its inflnence she slowly rallied. 

A second Inief message followed, to tell that her kvtband wa» 
exertjng himself to prove her innocence. 

And now Emily no longer desponded. That she was found' 
by her husband vea joy in itself; that he would prove bar 
innocence she never doubted. She never questioned his power 
' to achieve whatsoever he attempted, and calculated his influence' 
over others hy the influence he ever had over herself. 

Meanwhile Avery and Jekyl were less sanguine than the 
prisoner. They had litUe more than hope to work upon, for, 
not knowing all that has been revealed to the reader, and flnding; 
M every step their imperfect knowledge of the language aa- 
impediment to enquiry, even the sanguine and enei^etic yoong- 
husband felt his spirite flag at times. 

Doise, the Belgian watchmaker, had gone back to Ostend and 
his own business, leaving the model wateh behind in the hanfe 
of the authorities, with a faU description of the person wh» 
had sold it to him ; a portrait whiah the police had no difficul^r 
in fitting with a name, and that "Paul Verkammt." 

CooqW 
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AntoisehadbeenleflfoFdead. NoBoonerwashiaexistencenoind 
abroad than the assasHinB fled in oontnTy direotions, Yaudabou's 
gold aiding their escape. Bnt the one who had left hia Ihnmb 
behind, waa a marked man I They vare arrested, both, within 
twelve honra of each other, sabjected to the onetomary prooeBS, 
and, nnder its salutary administration, made each a oonfeseion, 
throwing as much gnilt on hia comrade and as little on himaelf as 
possible, but thoroughly esoulpating the old man's daughter 
from any participation in their crime. Vandubon had owned 
too mach property in Bergaes to pass for a poor man there ; and 
the robbery of the miser at the farm had been planned on the 
very night of their arrival, when Verhamme had taken the 
opportunity of his volunteer porterage to survey the premiees. 
Bolts and bars made the attempt nnpromising, and pos^oned it. 
The chance sight of Vaadubon's gold watch, and the notes paid 
over by Jekyl to him at the Chapean Rouge, had stimnlated the 
rognes' cupidity and hastened his own end. The key found 
upon Gerhard gave them a chance they were not likely to throw 
away ; and no sooner was some one else fairly convicted of the 
murder than they resolved to try their lack again. Ah I once 
and too often for them. 

They were tried at Douai for the mnrder of Madame Brille, 
and the attempted mnrder of Antoine. 

Edward Avery was in court following the case with eager 
anxiety, much worn and aged since the day he stood in that quiet 
Islington church, radiant with hope and happiness, hie newly- 
made wife by his aide. 

Doise also was there, and Jekyl, who, feeling that hie wife 
bad sown the seeds of these disasters, had done all be conld 
to make reparation. His purse, though not too deep, had opened 
freely. 

The door-key was produced in conrt and the lock also ; both 
were of pecnliaj^ construction — in fact, hod been Vaudubon's own 
contrivanoe, had been made in Elagland, and no dupKcatea were 
known to be extant in France. This supposition was backed 
by Antoine's affirmation that it was the self-same key Gerhard 
Vandubon carried, attested by bis indicating two notches on the 
stem as a token. Gerhard's watch was then produced, Jekyl 
identifying that, and Dolse identifying the man who sold the . 
some to him. Moreover, Vaudubon's old pocket-book had been 
found in company with a heap of such relics in the now deserted 
mill, so that, even had the prisoners not confessed to the murder 
of Gerhard Vaudubon, there was sufficient evidence to inculpate 
them. Jekyl at once recognised them as the two men present 
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at:the Chapean Rouge on the 5th of August, when he pa,id the 
notes over, and examined the watch. 

Their conviction of the mncder of Madame Brille, the desperate 
'wounding of Antoine, and the robbery at the farm, did not, 
however, even in co^j auction with their confeBsions, release 
Emily ; but the execution of her sentence was deferred. Brought 
before the Court of Cassation, the complicated case was recon- 
sidered, the conflicting judgments were aimnlled, and a fresh 
trial was appointed. 

It was weary waiting for the impatient hnsband, longing bo 
eagerly for the release of his adored wife ; still more weary 
waiting for the condemned woman in her cdl, whose innocence 
had yet to be proved to the satisfaction of the law. 

-The day of trial came. Emily was once more brought up a 
prisoner. On beholding her husband in the court she ahrieked 
and fainted. He, separated from her, could hardly control his 
emotion on witnessing the change that sorrow had wrought in 
the features and form bo dear to him. 

She recovered consciousness to find Paul Yerhamme and hia 
nominal master, Malmedy, arrugned there also ; but this 
time she had many friends in the court, the tide had turned 
in her favour, and little r^nained but to- acquit her of com- 
plicity. 

In answer to the President's interrogations why she admitted 
the murder if not guilty, it transpired that she had been incar- 
cerated in a dismal hole, deprived of air and exercise, threatened 
with still more rigorous treatment if obdurate, and, dreading lest 
her infant should be bom in such a dungeon, declared herself 
guilty to save herself and babe from its horrors, and that immedi- 
ately thereupon her mind gave way. 

A searching inquiry was made by the Prooureur- General : 
gaoler, doctor, interpreter, all were interrogated, their reluctant 
evidence confirming hers. 

A confession extorted from fear which produced temporary 
insanity, and which wanted other corroboration, was void ; to say 
nothing of the exculpatory confessions of the actual murderers — 
Yerhamme and Malmedy. 

These wretches were justly comdemned, and pud the penalty 
of their crimes ; but poor persecuted Emily was restored to the 
husband so anxionsly awaiting her release, and from whom she 
bad tieea separated so long. 

If saSeringB so acute and prolonged as theirs did not intensify 
the bliss of re-nnion, what could ? 

They were not, however, alone in their joy ; it was shared 
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by JekyI and the good friendg in London, to whom a telegram 
conveyed the glad tidings, 

Autoine, too, whose shrewd remarks aboat the key had 
suggested and elicited somach, had also reason to rejoice witit 
them. Th^ farm was made oyer to him as a possession. 

There was no knowing what had been carried off by the 
robbers beyond the loose cash. BafficJeat, however, remained to 
«nriehthe young couple, who put their wealth to better porpose 
than its original posBesBor,— whose avarioe had been the fruitAil 
first oanse of so much crime and misery. 

The watch hag never been fully patented, never exhibited, 
except under a glass case in their own drawing-room. Their 
-chil&en are simply told that it was "grandpapa's invention," 
but neither Edward nor Kmily, in their happiness, care to revive 
the painful and tragic history of (Gerhard Vaudubon's Watch, or 
ihe long and bitter suffering of the Watohmaker'a Daughter. 
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"TSy d»ta Barbara, if I were yoa I would not make eocha&i^t 
of myself 1 However can yoa expect to get mairied, dresaing as- 
yon do, with no more style than if yon were a Quakeress 7 " 

" My dear sister Lanrfi, were I a man I should prefer a 
Quakeress to a clothes-peg. It is a marvel to me how any giil 
-wiUi common sense can consent to become a millineT's model." 

" Nonsense, Barbara ! One might as well be out of the world 
as ont of the &shion ; " and the Bpeaker looked complacently at 
her elaborate costume in the pier-glass before her. 

"Out of what fashion, Lanra? The fashion of Chooktaw 
Indians, or the Chinese, orthe Esquimaux? Beyond the narrow 
orbit of your sphere are scores of fashions, not one whit more 
ouiri than those which emanate from London or Fans ; " and 
Barbara, who was calmly tying the strings of her unobtmsiTe 
bonnet, looked up archly. 

"Now, Barbara, to hear you talk anyone would think yoa 
were the elder sister instead of the younger. But I've heard Mr. 
Devereanx say that ' beanty coste no more than ugliness.' " 

"In many cases it costs much less; but I think if ISi. 
Devereanx were asked to define ' beauty,' be would not point to 
a fashion plate as an iUnetration. Are you ready 7 " 

"Almost." She was rummaging in her glove-box. "Dear 
me, I cannot find a pair of gloves fit to wear." 

"Why, Laura, you have a boifull I " 

"Tes, half soiled, or unsuitable for the occasion," was the 
pettish response. 

"Yon should buy gloves suitable for all occasions." 

" Yes, I suppose green, or brown or drab, such as yon wear,. 
]i£ss Barbara 1 " Laura jerked ont. 

"Well, they would not dip so deeply into papa's pocket Bs your 
delicately tinted ones." 
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"Bat papa is always pleased to see me -well dressed," retorted 
Ijaara, dravrmg on with dissatis&Mitioii a fanltlessly fitting palft 
Jiloo glove {previoaaly worn for an hour or so), which harmoniBed 
Alike with tiie violet flowers on her cream- coloured ckaUi dress, 
and the lilac-tipped marabout feathers in her white crape 
bomiet. 

" Yes, Lanra; bnt he is not so well pleased with your draper's 
billB. He said, yeeterday, he mnst tie yon down to your owhi 
montlily allowance, and one may be ui«U-dresBed without being 
e^qtensively dressed — at least I tiiink so." 

And so might anyone have thonght who, with equal oapaoity 
to calculate espenditore and results, nnbiaesed by the passing 
whim of &shion, ooold have looked on those half-sisters, as 
equipped for a flower-show they tripped into their drawing-room, 
where Mr. Devereanx, a yonng barrister from Lincoln's Inn, was- 
already waitii^ to be their escort. 

I have Baid they were half-sisters. Their father, Jonathan 
Bnckley, was a solicitor in Chester, highly respected in his' con- 
fraternity, and beyond it. His house on the Walla overlooked 
the Roodee ; and there, where hie first wife had died, Barbara's- 
mother spent the whole of her married life until she also was laid 
in the grave along with her predecessor, to whose little Laura 
she had been, as a stepmother, only too kind. 

Lanra, four years old at her own mother's death, had been 
home away from the widower's hearth by a maiden annt, her 
mother's eister ; and when in less than six months the lonely man 
married again, Miss Chippendale vowed that her dear sister's 
child should never go back to be trampled under foot by a step- 
mother. And Mr. Buckley being a quiet man, not caring for 
contention, let Miss Chippendale have her own way. 

Her own way was to ignore the lapse of years, and to dress as 
if youth and beauty were perennial; and in order that her sister's 
child should not sofler in comparison with the new wife's baby 
Barbara, she attired Laura as absurdly as she dressed herself — 
that is, in materials and fashion unsuited alike to age and social 
position, if one so young could be supposed to have a status in 
society at all. 

Perhaps she had — in school — the school which Miss ChippMi- 
dale (not her father) selected for her ; where diesE was distinction, 
and deportment the primary study. 

Luckily for Laura, Miss Chippendale was herself carried off by 
the same grim bedmaker to sleep by her sister's side in Quy 
garments of the grave, and then the yonng damsel, entering on 
her teens, came under more judicious guardianship. 
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The aecond Mrs. Buckley was a cnltivated woman botb mentally, 
moraUy, and domeatically, and, Bllowed a iair field, Might have 
beeb to Laura all she was to her own daughter. But tixe seeds 
of vanity and display had been sown. Mra. Bnckley hoped to 
check tbeii development; and had she been strong or subtle 
-enongh to cope with one bo early mdoctrinated with rebellion 
.against a step-mother's authority, she might have succeeded more 
«fi'ectnally. As it was she died when Barbara was little more 
than seventeen, and Laura, aged twenty-two, rcijoiced in the com- 
parative freedom of full age, and the reversion of a amall property 
which had been her aunt's, 

Ur. Buckley ytas not a rich man, though he had a tolerable 
practice. Whatever fortune his first wife had brought to him,' 
she had herself dissipated in the few brief years of her reign, 
and little reraained to save for her child. Yet he had con- 
scientiously set that little aside, and nnrsed it to larger growth as 
a sort of marriage portion, knowing well that in their quiet old 
city husbands were at a premium ; and that a portionless miuden 
ran some risk of recruiting the ranks of Chester's army of ancient- 
Bpinsterhood. 

Hitherto the maiden had waited, and the portion had waited ; 
the one accnmnlating years, tlie other accumulating interest, with 
never a nibble, though Laura, now twenty-five, had angled for it 
with her prettiest smiles, moat winning ways, and bewitching 
Attire, and though Mr. Buckley had in the race-weeks thrown 
his house (which overiooked tiie course) open to visitors, and 
never neglected an opportunity of pressing his hospitality upon 
eligible clients, whom business carried into his office on the ground 
floor. 

Gossip, always awake in the drowsy shadow of a cathedral, 
had assigned Miss Buckley to her fiither's articled clerk, Joseph 
3aneraft, before she had been a month under her father's root; 
but her mourning wore ont, Joseph Bancroft's articles expired, 
and he lingered on as an immate of the hoasehold, and managing 
.clerk, as digible young bachelor, for whom many hearts were 
.palpitating besides her own, yet never fed he gossip with strongcv 
food tiian courtesy to the young ladies to and from their pew in 
.8t Mary's Chnroh. 

InvBJn did Miaa Buckley, during the long evenings, challenge 
lb. Bancroft to a game at chess or 6oart6 ; or sit down to the 
piano and plaintivdy attnne her not nnmusical voice to the sen- 
timental songs of the day — "Go, forget me!" "We met," 
-" She wore a wreath of roses ; " or Informed her hearers ihai she 
■*' Dreamt that she dwelt in marble halls ;" in vain did she work 
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mottoed book-markB, or braid watchgnarda, or cnt her fingera iit 
netting silk pursea for preBentation on any and every colourable- 
anniveisar; ; the eomewhat taciturn clerk was not to he elevated: 
to her pitch of eathnaiasin. He accepted her gifts, and iiBed 
them, but when he &eed himseff from the debt on the firet oppor- 
tunity by the grave preeentation of book or music, Barbara was. 
sore of a preeent also ; and aing as pathetically and tenderly as 
she would, Laura never moved him from his seat hy the lamp-lit 
table where hia brown curls were bent over Chitfy, or Coke, wr 
Blackstone ; whilst Barbara sat opposite with book or work, and 
Mr. Buckley kept the cat companionahip in a doze by the fire, or 
strolled to the Eoyal Hotel for a whiff of— fi-eah air. 

Uoved by a sudden panic, she more than once summoned 
Barbara to join her in " What are the wild waves saying? " 
" What fairy-like musio !" or other equally popular dnet; but for 
Rtigbt she knew (she ooold not see behind her) the atudioos yotmg 
gentletn&n never lifted his head from his book, and bo her tem- 
porary jealousy waa appeased. At chesa, or 6cart6, she had him 
all to hereelf, and kept his attention alive ; but it not unfrequently 
happened that he coolly euhstitated whist or loo for the t£te-d-Ute 
game, and her httle artifice was nullified. 

"I declare he is as cold as an icicle, and as inunovabie as a 
statue t I don't think he has a heart in hia body, or I ahonld' 
have touched it by this time I I wonder if he has a sweetheart 
anywhere in that horrid Delamere Forest he comes from. It 
wonld not much matter if he was not so provokingly handsome 1 " 

Snch was Laura's testy outbnrat to Barbara in the privacy of 
their matoal chamber, a^«r a more than ordinary effort to attract 
Joseph Bancroft had failed. 

Barbara was stooping to unlacd her boots at the time. Perhaps 
that was the reason vhy she made no reply, and why sbe flashed 
to the tips of her tiny ears. Stooping does drive the hlood to 
the head so terribly I 

But the ice thawed, ard the statue awakened to life when the 
summer assizes of 1846 brought Martin Bevereaux down amongst 
them, with an eloquent tongue to second bis eloquent eyes, (md 
tiie easy confidence of the London bar to assure his fine face and 
figure against being overlooked. Martin Devereaux held a brief 
for a client of Mr. Buckley's, and when the case closed on a 
Buoceesfhl issue, the solicitor, in the ordinary expaosivenese of his 
nature, invited the barrister to " spend the evening under hia 
humble roof, in company vrith the client for whom he had oon> 
tended so learnedly." 

How mach their entertainment added to the dient'B Inll this 
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deponent sayeth not (Mr. Backley was never accuBed of extortion) 
— but their entertainment added anything bnt felicity to the 
private nuninationa of Joseph Bancroft. 

The fact was that that young gentleman was not bo indiffea«nt 
to feminine inflnence aa Mibs Laura conjectnred, bat ao long as be 
hod the field to himself he aav no occasion for Belf-committal or 
precipitation. He waa etadying hard — both law and aomething 
elBo — bat waa not yet enrolled amongst the lawyers entitled to . 
practice thronghoot the realm of Great Britain ; and though thera 
VOB something more haman than taw stirring io the deptha of 
his heart, it scarcely rose prominently to the aorface, even for his 
-own inspection, nntU the self-possesaed barrister stood by the side 
of the sisterB at the piano, tamed over masio, and converted 
'dnets into trios with a magnificent voice, which filled the graad 
<dd room with a rich volume of soond, ontij an appreciative ^ow 
mantled on the cheeks of the young ladies, and Mr. Buokl^ wag 
loud in acclamation. 

That evening waa the prelude to another, and another, and yet 
another. Bouquets came for the sisters in the morning, and the 
newest masio in the evening ; and the young man of twenty-three 
felt himself distanced by the older one of thirty. 

He was cast into the shade, was " nowhere," and he told 
himself it was his own fault. 

The assizes were over, yet still the barriBter lingered, regardless 
of his swelling bill at the " Bine Poets ;" antiquarian proclivities 
serving aa an excuse for his stay, if not altogether for making his 
explorations in the hiatoric city under feminine guidance. 

There was a considerable wagging of tongues, and a fluttering 
of feathers and lace, indoors and out, as the attentiouB of the 
«legaiit Londoner became more palpable, and the quaation asked 
by the gossips reaolved itself into " Which ? " 

" Which ? " was the qnestion Ur. Buckley asked himself com- 
placently in his private office. 

" Which ? " was the question Mr. Bancroft pnt gloomily to 
himself behind the rails of his desk, as he bit the end of his pes 
savagely, and answered himself as a lover, who &ncies all men 
must see and covet the same jewel as himself. 

" Which ? " Mr. Devereanz asked himself dnbiously after on 
expedition together to Eaton Hall ; " they are both oharmisg, 
and both so different. Miss Barbara would donbtless make the 
best companion on a man's hearth, but Miss Buckley woold moka 
the best figure in society, and do the honours of a dinner-table 
moBt effectively. Mias Barbara is the daisy, and Mias Lanra the 
rose, and hong me if I know which to choose. I am not qnite 
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sore that the daisy deairee to be gathered ; but I think the rose 
is ready to open her hettrt to the adventnrOQB bee. However, I 
«an't dally here mnoh longer; to-morrow's flower-show must 
decide it. I wonder if there's any money stirring. The office 
looks Babstantial, imd a few hundreds would come in very 
acceptably Jaet now. I most draw oat that oyster-like clerk of 
BnckJey's, he's enre to open under my manlpiUatioa. 

But never an oyeter-knife Martin Devereaaz had skill to wield 
wonld have miclosed that particnlar bivalve, had not Bancroft 
itud himself oat to be oommtmicative, influenced by a motive the 
va7 reverse of the wavering barrister's. 

Neither cigars, nor onllmited champagne at the " Bine Posts," 
would ever have extracted from Joseph Banorofli anything 
Joseph Bancroft had not previously determined to " let out." 
Consequently, when Mar^ Devereaux discovered that Miss 
Buckley was already in possession of a neat little income, derived 
from a deceased relative, and would most likely have a portioD 
■of a thousand or two, whilst Hiss Barbara's fortune was proble- 
matic, he learned no more than Mx. Bancroft was especially 
anxious to convey to him. 

How content Joseph Bancroft was to be so " drawn out " may 
be gathered from the following confidential conversation in the 
long drawing-room which overlooked the Roodee, whilst Laura 
was overhead preparing a battery of feminine finery for the 
morrow's flower-show, and Mr. Buckley had not yet found his 
way home from the Boyal Hotel. 

" I hope it will be a fine day to-morrow for the show, Barbara, 
and that you will enjoy yourself." 

" Ob, yes 1 and so do I. I always think it is such a pity if 
rain comes down when people are gathered together for enjoy- 
ment," she answered, folding up a pair of hose she had been 



" Ah, but pleasant company can make evenr^n endurable, and 
Vtx. Devereaux, between his poetry and his fluency, must have a 
wonderful fascination for a woman." This was said lightly, but 
the keen glance shut across the bearth-rag at the unconscioua girl 
of nineteen told of more than a light interest in her reply. 
f%" WeU, Joseph (he had been ten years their inmate), I am not 
flOiBure of that. He pays too many compliments by one-half, - 
and the poetry he quotes so sensitively, as if it came &om his 
very heart, is just enough to make any girl think he was in love 
with her, and I don't like it." 

" Don't like it, Barbara, how 80 ? " and he drew closer to her 
as he spoke. 
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" Well, it BeemB to me as if it were got ap for effect, and to 
'win a girl's heart whether he wants the girl or not." And qniet 
Barbara pnt away her work-basket with a shade of annoyance on 
her face. 

" Barbara ! " 
' There was something in the tone made her heart leap, 
"Barbara I " Which of yon do yon think Mr. DeTereanz is In 
love with ? " 

" Oh, neither of as, Joseph," and her clear grey eyes met hi» 
hazel ones fearlessly, thon^ not withont a tinge on her cheeks ',. 
"but," and here her voice sank to a whisper, " I am afraid^Laora 
fancies he is in earnest." 

" But suppose he should be in earnest, and propose to carry ofi, 
not Laura, but our pretty Barbara. What then ? " 

The white rose chased the red from the young girl's cheeks 
and lips, and her hand caught the arm of a chair to steady 
herself. 

" Oh, Joseph, how could you suppose such a thing ? It was 
cmel of yon." 

There was another arm besides that of the ohiur pnt forth to 
support her, and a Toic« lowered to a whisper asked : " Barbara, 
could yon believe anyone else was in love with yon, someone- 
who is not eloquent, and has no poetry to quote ? " 

But Barbara never answered, unless the quivering of her form 
within his arm, and the tears which rolled from her downcast eyes 
on the hand clasping hers, was an answer. 

Yet he moat have taken it as an answer, for his clasp tightened,, 
and his lips sought hers as if to set a seal upon a bond. 

There was a step upon the stair. Barbara broke from the 
encircling arms and rushed oat of the room, bmahing past her 
&ther without so much as a " good night," and passing into the 
darkness of the upper landing to still her panting heart, and coed, 
her flushed face before encountering her sisteor. 

But Laura was too intent on polishing her gold watch chain 
(the watch was a conspicnous ornament at that date), to observe 
Barbara's face, and no sisterly eonfidenoe was vouchsafed. The 
young girl carried her secret to bed, and when Laura addressed 
to her next morning the words with which this narrative opens, 
it was with the self-satisfied conviction that Mr. Devereaax was. 
languishing to throw himself at her feet, and that Barbara wu- 
doomod to despair and old maidism. It never dawned upon her 
obtnseness that theimmobile, handsome, curly-haired clerk, whom. 
sH her arts had failed to win, had made his law-books but a 
pretext for lingering near despised, portionless Barbant,and readii^. 

GlKwIc 
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the Open book of berartleaB ooantenanoe, until love became the 
law of bis life. 

" The breath of the sweet south stealmg across a bed of 
violets I " gallautly mormared Mr. Devereaax, oa he took the 
daiutf lilac-gloved hand in his, and bent over it. " Bnt yonr 
violets. Miss Buckley, charming as their wearer, bloom peren- 
nially ;" and his eyes rested on the tasteful French ehaU^, the cost 
of which had not been lessened by the violet cords and tassels 
pendant from pockets, and sleeves, and girdle, and even looping 
down at the back the lilac silk scarf which rested on her shoulders. 
Yet these trimmings were not obtrusive, and the eye, educated 
by fashion, saw only a tall, elegantly -dressed woman, whom he 
might he proud to introduce as his wife. 

Still, as Barbara followed, bis ^ance turned for a moment on 
the pale pink drawn silk bonnet, unencumbered with feather or 
flower, and the inexpensive drab de'laine, over which meandered 
a faint rose-coloured weedy pattern (printed materials were then 
in vogue), and had no adventitious ornament in the way of 
trimming, save the bow of pink ribbon which dosed her collar at 
the throat. Unskilled as he was to distingoish between the 
Enghah material and the French, he saw a softened light in the 
maiden's eye, a warm hue on her cheek, that might be caught 
from the bonnet ; and as he mentally decided that the tout maem- 
bU was faultless, he was in danger of forgetting the golden 
chun round Miss Buckley's violets, and own himself vanquished 
by simplicity, with no dower but common sense and a pore 
heart. 

" I had expected Mr. Bancroft would bear us company," sud 
he, as they left the hoase, " but I found him gnashing his teeth 
in his legal den over the shortcomings of a dilatory law- 
stationer, which might detain him all the day. I am sorry 
for the mischance. He is a most agreeable fellow, with a 
remarkable fund of information. His society would doubtless 
have enhanced your pleasure, ladies." 

Barbara's parasol shifted — to screen the sun &om her face — 
bnt she was silent. 

Laura lauded lightly. " Oh, I dare say we shall find Mr. 
Banorofl's absence endurable," but her unspoken thought was. 
" It's downright provoking he's not here to take Barbara out of 
tiie way, and tins Mr. Devereaux's last day too ; I. know he 
means something, but what can he say with her for ever at his 
elbow?" 

What could he lay ? What did he think ? This Lincoln's Inn 
barrister, who had come all the way from town to be oapti- 
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vnted by the daaghters of a conntiy lawyer, bo oaptivated by 
the home-life he had lost sight of for years, that he sighed to 
make a home for himself, yet was disposed to exclaim wiUt 
Macheath — 

How happy could I be with athei, 

Wcro t'ochec dear ehkrmar awky ! 

would have huled the advent of Bancroft, or anyone, to bear 
away Barbara before he made the mistake to propose to prettinesa 
blashing nnderapink bonnet which might cover a negative, when 
eqnal prettineas in lace and marabonta looked up and seemed 
'to Bay " ask me " with lips that smiled like the mouth of a puTae. 

The odour of flowers, the aroma of fruit, all that ia bnlliuit 
and soft, gorgeous and delicate in texture and hue, all that iB 
sweet and fre^rant steals seductively over the senses at a flower- 
ehow, when the season is summer, and roses are in their prime. 
Then music lends its charm, and a low babble of voices from the 
bevy of animated flowers artificially emQlatingthebloaaoins ihej 
admire. AU cast a halo over the boor, and love is rarely so 
lover-like. 

At all events Martin Devereaox made his hay while the son 
shone. The flowers helped him to mmilea, and the speaking 
eloquence of his boH black eyea pointed the poetry which bubbled 
np to his tongue from the fountains of memory and inspiration, 
and whenever the lilac kid gloves come in contact with lavendw 
ones, they felt a lingering pressure which was not accidental. 

Laura was in the seventh heaven, and Barbara all at once felt 
herself very mnch "in the way," when who should enter Flora's 
fragrant temple but Joseph Bancroft himself, looking as black aa 
three thunder-clouds rolled into one. 

The fact was, that &om the windows of Sb. Buckley's private 
office he had watched the trio depart ; and taking note of a stray 
^ance of admiration cast on blnshfnl Barbara, he retired to his 
own " den," t« chafe more like a wild animal caged than the 
equable managing clerk of the Cheater solicitor. 

From the moment that Barbara tore away from his embrace 
like a frightened fawn, be had tormented bunself with jealous 
donbta, as all lovers do more or less. Had he mistaken the 
Boorce of ber tears and trembling ? Was bis kiss a crime, that 
she should dart away withoat a word vouchsafed of hope or 
solace ? Had he watched h^ all these years to see her beguiled 
by that black-wbiakered fellow's sentiment and poetry ? Corse 
the blnndering engrosser, whose stnpidity tied him to the office 
whilst his Barbara was being stolen from him t 

The self-contained man, whose long pent-up feelings mshed 
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-wiUi the force of an opened sluice, paced hiB office floor with 
quick, impatient jerks aad indistinct mntteriugs, to the intense 
aetoBiBhment of hie jimior, who, from a sort of cribbed-np closet 
beyond, watched his nnprecedented moT^neats through a slit in 
the gieen curtain covering the glass door, and mbbed his mis- 
•ohievoos hands in glee as though on the track of a secret. 

Presently Mr. Backley was heard to enter hia own office. 
Withont waiting a sommons he hnrridd to his principal. 

" Well, Bancroft, what ia it ? " 

" Those fresh mortgage-deeds Dntton promised this morning 
have not come in, sir. I sent Holmes roond, but they will not 
be ready for two boors." 

" Dear, dear 1 that's awkward. I expect the mortgagee here 
in twenty minntes." 

" Then yon will not be going away agun, sir, for some little 
iime; and — if — sir — " 

." Well, Bancroft, what is it ?" 

" The flower-show, sir." 

" Oh, to be snre ; I forgot. Be off with yon at once I " 

Almost before the door closed on the retiring clerk, Mr. Baokley 
«8nght his batton chin within his finger tips, and cogitated — 
" IiDcky I came back I If Laura misses this chance she mayn't 
have another in a hnrry. Not even S&. Devereauz would 
have the assurance to pop the qnestion with a third party to over- 
bear ; and Barbara would never have the discretion to he tired, 
and take a seat whilst they kept on their promenade, not she 1 " 

Yet Barbai^, weary of Mr. Bevereanx's poetical flights, was 
contemplating that very unlikely feat when her eyes encoontered 
in the doorway those of Joseph Bancroft. Instantaneously her 
face lighted np. Shs withdrew a pace from her companions, 
and instinctively raised her hand to the proflered arm of the new 
comer — an action so graceful in itself, so perfect in its recognition 
of his new claim, that the jealous cload lifted, and his heart was 
lightened of a load. 

A little chit-chat, and the pairs separated by tacit consent. 

" What was the matter, Joseph, when you came in ? Kothing 
wrong at the office ? " asked Barbara, with a face ae foil of bloom 
AS the rose before tbem, yet touched by a shade of concern. 

" Nothing now, Barbara. You never answered my qnestion 
last night, and I have been fool enongb to be joalons of " 

" Oh, Joseph 1 " was all she said, bnt the ajiless intermption 
was a confession so complete, that ha mnst have been a jealous 
fool indeed had he not been satisfied. 

That was a day of confessions, 

D,£,,t,7P-hy Google 
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Mr. Davereanx made a good nee of opportnuity wheii it oame. 
He was captivated, bat not so desperatdy in love as not to b»- 
master of bia tongue and the eitiiation. No time or place ooold. 
have beeD better chosen. Withont the inconvenience of " a 
Boene," he proposed, and was accepted. 

Then followed another confession to the papa, who was " com- 
pletely taken onawarei," yet not $o completely as to lose sigh 
of his daughter's interest, or fail to snggest the aetU^ement of hi 
daughter's small property upon herself, seeing that the barriste 
had little beyond his professioD to balance it. 

And so elated was Miss Lanra with her triumphant success, 
Uiat in the exuberance of her heart she made Polly, their dapper' 
little black-eyed waiting maid, her confidante before she bad well 
unloosed her bonnet-strings, and long before her sister (detained 
by an imperative confessor in the drawing-room) joined her, to 
become in turn a recipient of the delightful intelUgence, and ooo- 
gratulate her on her engagement. 

How was it that the two most in earnest, whose love, de^, 
pure, and true, had grown with their growth, to blossom snddenl 
as an aloe, should alone keep silent ? 

Was it that artificial fountains rise and sparkle in the sunabioe,. 
and are lost in a mist of spray ; while the deep well, which may 
re&esh the parched wayfarer, utd swell to a noble stjeam, oft lies- 
bidden at its source amongst flowers and ferns, which owe to it 
their vety life ? 



Thk barrister had returned to town an ei^aged man, and Misv- 
Buckley had begun to discuss with Barbara the important question 
of trousseau, b^peaking her a^stance in the plain-sewing, as n 
matter of coarse, when she received a shock wluch disturbed her 
equanimity for a week. 

■' Of course, you will be my bridesmaid, Barbara, and I shall. 
see that yon are dressed with taste for once in your life," said 
Lanra complacently, as her crochet-hook darted in and oat in 
the fabrication of a collar of that newly-revived work. 

" Then is your wedding-day fixed ? " put Barbara, in some 
surprise. " I did not think, as our acqaaintance vrith Mr- 
Devereauz is so recent, that yon would be married so doon." 
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" Who Baid I was going to he married ' bo soon ? ' " fiiterro- 
^ted Laora, testily. " "What haa the time of my marriage to do 
vith the dress yon should wear when yon are my bridesmaid ? " 
Barbara was nnpickingasilk gown that had been her mother's, 
for conTerdon to her own nae. She looked np composedly, 
Ihongh there was a feiat flush on her cheeks — "Well, not so 
-much perhaps with my dress as with my being bridesmaid." 

Lanra looked mystified. Barbara continued, withont any 
-visible panse, " Joseph thooght we might as well be married the 
same day." 

" Joseph I" gasped Laura, her hands and crochet dropping on 
her lap, her colour going and coming in quick transition : " You 

married ! Who would have th I never knew Jos " an 

■outburst of passionate tears finished the sentence. 

" Why, Laura, what is the matter, dear ? " said Barbara, in 
genuine surprise, as she walked over to the window where her 
sister sat, and laid a gentle band upon her shoulder. 

It was shaken off with a pettish " I think you might have taken 
me into your confidence before matters came to this pa^. It is 
downright sly and deceitful of yon I " 

" Well, Laura," answered Barbara, quietly, " I have attempted 
to tell yon two or three fimes, but you have always been so full 
of your own love affairs, I bad no chance to acquaint you wiUi 
mine. I know Joseph told Mr. Devereaux before be went 
away." 

" I hate deceit I" was all the reply Laura Toncbsafed, as she 
shook off her sister's hand, and her crochet-hook darted in and 
•out the loops with a celerity bom of vexation and displeasure. 

To think, after all the fascinations she had brought to bear on 
Joseph Bancroft, the senseless dolt had thrown huneelf away on 
her plain, unfashionable sister ! Not even the glorification of 
ber engagement to the eligible Mr. Devereaux could compensate 
for Jose^ Bancroft's selection of Barbara. 

Quite half-an-bonr elapsed in very unsatisfactory musing, 
T fifting her head abruptly, she asked, " Boes father know?" 

"Of course!" 

" And what did he say ?" and still the crochet-book manipa- 
:lated the thread with as much vehemence as dexterity. 

" And what about your trousseau ? You will want one, I 



So snappishly was this said, tliat Batbara'a retrponsiTe into- 
Togation was only natural. 

" Why, Lanra, dear, yon surely are not angry because I am 
-going to marry Joseph Bancroft ?" 

H5IC 
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There vas ai enddeii toBS of Lanrn'a bead. " Angiy, indeed t 
It does not matter to me tehom yon are going to marry I Bnt if 
father's bo straitened for money aa yon msh to make me believe, 
I don't see how a second troneaean ia to be provided at the aam» 
time, and I don't choose to go amonget Mr. Derereanz's Londoa 
friende to disgrace him t" 

"Oh, Lanra 1" augwered Barbara, as if hurt by her eiBter'ft 
selfish apoeofa. " My wedding outfit will be a very simple afiair.. 
Of coarse every girl needs Bome preparation ; bat as I am not 
going to live amongst strangers, I shall not draw very heavily 
npon father's pnrse ; and for my own part I think yon onght to 
keep yonrs pretty nearly within yonr own resonrces I " 

Lanra rose in indignation, " Do yon, indeed. Miss Clever I 
That there may be more for yourself, I suppose I It'a a poor tale 
if I, who have cost so little to him all my life, cannot be sent 
from home befittdngly on my marriage withont paying for it 
myself. Fray, were you instructed to preach economy to 
me?" 

Poor Barbara t Tears were fast gathering in her eyes, and. 
her " Certainly not " came with less steadiness than ordinarily. 

Lanra's ofi'^ed dignity carried her from the drawing-room. 
At the door she tnrned. " I suppose Mr. Bancroft has thoaght 
proper to seek other's consent, reserved as he is ?" 

Taking Barbara's dispirited nod as an assent, she put her foot 
on the upward flight of stairs, muttering as she ascended, " I wish 
I had overheard him 1 I wonder what was said, and when it 
wasl" 

Perhaps the reader may siso wish for enhghtenment. 

The " when " was the day of Mr. Devereaux's departure ; the- 
" where " Mr. Bacldey's private office — a place, aa Joseph Ban- 
croft well knew, sacred from intmsion ; the " what " was pretty 
maoh as follows : — 

Mr. Buckley, his portly form expanding' as it were witb 
pleasure, sat rubbing Ub hands with Batisfaction, and opening iaa- 
heart to his confidential clerk. 

" Capital match this, Bancroft. Fineman Devereanx I Qoito 
agreeable to the settlement of Lanra's money on herself." (The 
&ot was, Martin bad his features well noder control, and did not 
show all he felt.) 

" I am glad to hear it, sir. I hope yon will take aa favourable 
a view of another projected alliance with your family, ia which I 
am the snitor." 

"You 1 " and Mr. Buckley pushed his chair backinhis gennind 
amazement. Joseph Bancroft did not feet his gnmnd ^nite so 
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sore, bat he ssid ateadily (albeit he did not look the solicitor quite 
fnllinthe face), "Yea, air. From the first da; of my entnmce 
here my admiration and love for Miss Barbara has grown and 
strengthened, I have been fortimate enoogb to win a return ; 
and we hope yoa will not withhold yonr sanction." 

Mr. Bnekley held his button-chin pursed ap in cogitation. He 
was a minnte or two before he epoke. 

" Barbara ia only nineteen, Banon^." 

" 'Kme will remedy that, sir." 

" She has not a penny of fbrtoae." 

" I am aware of that. She is her own dower." 

" Urn 1 And how do yon think I am to manage, or the hoase 
get on without her ? " — not said crossly, 

" We thought, sir, that our marriage would not interfere with 
existing arrangements." 

"Uml You seem to have settled the matter pretty much 
between yoa." He rang his bell. 

"Holmes, ask Miss Barbara to step down into my office a 

Down came Barbara in a flutter, blushing tdbj red. 

" So, young lady, whilst I've been teaching thia young man 
law, he tells me yon've been teaching him love. And now he 
proposes to marry you, forsooth 1 " 

Joseph had brought her forward within his arm, and kept her 
hand assuringly in his. Her eyes seemed to trace the pattern 
in the floor-cloth. Ur. Buckley looked curiously at them both, 
hu chin still in his fingers. 

" Urn 1" said he ; " and before you had been married six months 
I should not wonder if Bancroft did not want a partnership into 
the bargtun." 

Joseph's face broke into a smile. " Well, ur, 1 don't think 
■ Bancroft ' would he sudi a fool as to ngect a good partnership 
if one were offered to him after his marriage." 

" Then get along with yon both, and settle the matter to your 
own liking apstairs. Bat first give your old father a kiss, 
Barbara, as a sort of ' thank yoa 1 * " 

" Capital day's work this I " quoth Mr. Buckley, when left to 
himself; " both girts off my hands at once." (The solicitor was 
apt to reckon his chickens in advance.) "Capital! Nothing 
could be more satis^tory ; " and agtun he rubbed his hands in 
glee. " Barbara's young, to be sure ; bat better see her well 
settled early than hang on hand as Laura has done. And all 
arranged so aat-is-fac-to-rily," and up his angers went to his 
chin. "Uml I keep my heod-olerk, my'ri^t-hand nuui — sly 
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fellow that — who'd have snepected him of love-making ? Hasn't 
been the worst lawyer, I can bear witness — and I keep my home 
intact. I'm glad he pitched on Barbara — she has all her mother's 
frngal ways, and wfll make mach the best honaekeeper ; and we 
ehtdl have to retrench when Laara has ]e£b as — the extravagant 
yotmgpnss I Between flounces and furbelows, fetes and flower 
shows, concerts and quadrille parties, if she has not quite worn 
& hole in my purse in the past two years, the lining certainly 
begins to look threadbare," 

He was standing at hie office window, with one hand on his 
back and the other to his chin, as he tbas ruminated. Perhaps 
the very natnre of his reverie caused him to start as Miss Buckley, 
beaming and bCioyant,. tripped npthe steps, followed byadraper's 
.iHsistant bearing a huge parcel. 

" What 1" he cried in amazement. " Surely the girl has not 
being baying wedding garments before her devotee haa well 
turned his back on the city, or time been given to ripen acquaint- 
ance, and without one word to me on the subject. I most get 
Barbara to have a talk with her 1" 

Yes 1 It was Laura, whose fulness of delight found its natural 
outlet over a draper's counter, and as she graciously explained to 
Barbara, "You see, my dear, there will be so much plain-sewing 
for our two pair of hands to do, before we consult a dressmaker, 
that I thought I had best lose no time." 

But she had lost that little episode of the afternoon in which 
Barbara's future was decided, and the lovers had had the large 
drawing-room all to themselves in her absence ; and the tea-tray 
being already on the table, in her self-absorption she had failed 
to observe anything unwonted either in the clerk's presence or 
his manner towards Barbara. Hence her dismay at the revela- 
tion after a lapse of days. 

And if Barbara had not been absolutely " instructed " to preach 
economy, she hod had pretty intelligible hints. 

But neither hint nor instruction deterred Laura &om rushing 
into expense. She was bent on making an impression on TiSi. 
Devereaux's friends, and ignored consequences. 

He had talked of his people down in S.tissez, and their old 
hall, and she had quite lost sight of the fact that he was the 
youngest son, with a couple of stout brothera between himseK 
and his patrimony ; and of a barrister's hfe in chambers she knew 
nothing. She had heard her father say, " Devereaux must be 
making money fast." She had never asked herself how many 
outlets he had for its expenditure. She knew nothing of opera 
tickets, oyster-Buppers, cigars, champagne, ef lioa genus onws. 
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-with which the really haid-working baniater soliiced himself 
.between terms. 

She knew nothing of Martin Devereaax's embarraBsments, nor 
the dreadful " pnll-np " he had felt when her father propoeed to 
settle upon her all which her aunt had not previously ti^ down, 
.and bow lumour and not overweening affection bad kept him 
from drawing back. 

His letters ccune regnlarly (niach of his love-making was oulled 
from the elder poets), and now and then he found his way to 
Chester, There was no direct rail at the time, and travelling 
was both more tedious and costly than now, or she might 
have seen 'h™ more frequently. 

Mr. Buckley pressed him to spend Christmas with them, but 
he excused himself on the plea that " his people would expect 
him. at the hall," and that his visit home might in a great measure 
determine the date of his marriage. 

He did not say how far his marriage depended on that visit, 
^although he might have done, since its object was snob a 
replenishing of his exchequer as would enable )ii'n to famish a 
house and otherwise prepare to " settle down." 

It was solely this prospect of settling down which induced his 
.^eldest brother to hand £800 over to him, with the proviso that 
Martin should " not trouble hJF i again, bat live within his means 
henceforth." 

Seeing that it was the firstfaTonrMartinDevereauxhadsongbt 
from hie brother since the law of primogeniture set £verard in 
the seat of their aoceetors, and sent himself and two others oat 
into the world to make their way with little beyond their endow- 
ments — Roland in the army, Neville in the church— 'the admoni- 
tion chafed him, and he was three parts inclined to tear np the 
cheque, and fling it back. 

TTJH forensic experience had taught him to keep impulse in the 
background when interest was at stake, and to think rapidly ; so 
thinking twice, he pocketed the aScont as he would have pocketed 
.a fee. He was a man of honour, and his first care on returning 
to town was to free himself from the shackles of debt. Eis next 
was to select and send to his Jiaiieie several articles of brilliant 
JeweUery, which threw her into ecstacies, and not her alone, but 
Folly, their dapper Welsh maid, whom she had installed as 
eonjidante when Barbara was voted ineligible on account of her 
own eng^ement. "It's no use talking to Barbara, now; our 
Jnteresta are anre to clash," she argued with herself. And when 
her half-sister gave her opinion, " Yes 1 1 admire the jewels ; they 
.are brilliant uid elegant — those bracelets parlicalarly bo ; but 
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onleas Mr. Berereanz be a man of fortune, apart from his 
profeBsion, they will be far bto costly for bia wife to 'wear " — sbo 
set tbe obHervation down to sheer envy. 

In a very abort time tbe trinkets were followed by a letter to 
say that he bad taken a honBe in Canonbnry Square, and should 
bave possession at Lady-day; nod boped that Laura' woold 
approve bis choice. 

Her answer was a irank one ; sbe " knew notbing of London^ 
and had entire reliance on his jndgment ;" bnt there 'waa a post- 
script — " Yon know, if we find t^t we do not like it we can re- 
move," and the postscript rather disturbed bis eqaanimity. He 
was taking the hoaee on lease. 

He was in Chester before Lady-day ; was as attentive as Miss 
Bnckley conld 'wish ; and during the few days of his visit, not- 
witbst^ding the March winds, she made the most of her time, 
traversing Easl^te Street and the Rows, in most bewildering' 
toilettes, either to make purchaaes or to call npon friends, and 
exhibit her "catch " to less fortunate demoiselles. 

He was scarcely oouscioas how mnch he was being paraded. 
He only felt that she was proud of him ; and she, being a fine- 
handsome woman, elegant in carriage and attire, of nnexceptdon- 
able manner before tbe world, he was proud of her and of being, 
her cavalier. 

During this visit he proposed that they should be married, 
before Trinity Term, and he went hack to furnish the house in 
Ganonbury Square for her reception, with no very clear ideas on 
the latter subject. And so he turned the house over to an 
upholsterer, with a saggestdon here and there of bis own. Tbe 
tradesman bad taste, and between carpets, damask, glass, 
gilding, and polished woods, contrived to convey tbe idea of 
easy, not to say affinant, circumstances, and refined pro- 
clivities. But four hundred pounds melted in the process, and 
Hartiu began to look upon marriage as rather an expensive- 
luxury. However, be ccmsoled himself with tbe reflection, 
"After all, it's only once in a man's lifetime ; chairs and tables- 
don't wear away." 

Meantime Laura was in her gloiy. Silks and satins, feathers 
and lace, muslin and linen, fill^ every room of the honse ; and, 
sewing-maobines being unknown, Polly's younger sister, Jenny 
Owen, was sent for from Wrexham, to assist in snch atitchii^ 
as lay beyond the milliner's province. 

Bubara, too, was bard at work. She waa deft with her 
wussors, and to her fell the wearisome task of cutting-oat. 

She was alone in the back parlour, converted into a vort- 
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room, busy cutting uway ak a piece of fine linen, and slngii^ 
elieertly all the time, with April sonBhine on her hrad. 

Joseph came behind her ; he had been watching her from tho 
doorway some time. ' 

"Barbara, dearest, do yon know any caase or impediment 
why we should not be married at the same time as Lanra and 
Devereaox ? " and he tnmed np her face to his to employ a 
lover's persuasion. 

" Oh, Joseph, dear, I don't see how it is possible. I think we 
most wtut until autumn. There is so much yet to be done for- 
Lanra. I haye scarcely had time to set a stitoh for myself." 

" And yon don't need it," he answered promptly. " Dress 
cannot make my Barbara dearer to me than she is ; she is sO' 
dear that I am not disposed to wait on so insufficient a plea. 
Besides" (and his tone changed), "Laur^has no right to tax 
yon to feed her own extravagant love of display. You have been 
knitting and sewing for her for months. I should think she 
meant to stook a warehouse. Your father cannot have any 
notion what the cost will be." 

" Well, Joseph, I heard him grumbling about the bills which 
came in at Christmas for materials, and proteetiDg be would not 
pay them ; but I think he has done ; and she goes on ordering. 
Bat, to tell you the truth, I am afraid to aak for anything for 
myself, she is running him so dreadfully into debt. Her own 
money is spent in mere nick-nacks." 

" AJid, Barbara, dear, that is not the worst. Men cannot shut 
their eyes to what goes on around them. I have noticed Folly 
wearing cast-off finery un£tfor a servant-maid. If Laura infecte^ 
that simple country girl with her notions of foUy and vanity, 
there is no knowing ^here it may end. I, for one, shall be glad 
when she has gone &om amongst ub 1" 

Could Laura, who opened the door as he concluded, have- 
heard his comment, what a rebuke it would have been to 
her I 

" Oh, are yon here, Joseph?" she ^acnlated, with her hand 

on the handle of the door. " Barbara, I wish yon would coma 

. into the drawing-room. I cannot persnade father to have it 

re-Aimiahed for our wedding ; I am sure it needs it — the dingy 

bole I" 

It was not a dingy hole. The furniture was good, but of the 
solid kind in vogue when JonaUian Baekley had married his first 
wife. The flowers on the drab-gronnded Bnuwels carpet had 
lost their pristine hues ; the fringe and lace on the crimson 
moreen oarttuns might have been a brighter gold ; the picture 



frames hod contracted a little tarnish ; bnt the Bim streamed in 
through three windowB, gleamed on bright fimiiture, fire-irona, 
.and chimney glaas, and, thon^ it pryed into all tjie cornera, 
found no dast lurking there ; and it ie diut, dost never thorooghly 
removed, which makea rooms dingy. 

Jonathan Buckley had put his foot down at last. He would 
not re-fiimiBh to please her. 

"If this room be not good enough to receive your Aunt 
Chippendale's friends, and lb. Devereaux's finends, let them stay 
. away. Tour wedding ia likely to cost me more than I can 
afford, as it ia. There h^ been nothing bnt expense since you 
came back home I " He was not asoally so outspoken, and the 
-explosion cost him an effort. 

iix. Bancroft had a word to gay. " ISx. Backley, if I took 
Barbara to a house of my own, I should have to furnish that 
entirely. Here i^ a house ready furnished for us ; but I have all 
-along been desirous to replace carpets and hangings in this room 
at least, and to refit one apartment entirely as our own on our 
marriage, as a matter of coromonrigbtif not of sentiment. There 
ahould be something fresh around ua to mark a new epoch 
■outwardly." 

" Um I" murmured Idr. Buckley, holding his chin. " There is 
something in that. I forgot there were going to be young 
married folk to begin life in the old rooms." 

" Yes, sir ; but Barbara desires to defer our marriage until 
antnmn, the extensive preparations of Miss Buckley not leaving 
her time to make her own simple ones until that young lady be 
disposed of." (He could be sarcastic when he liked, could 
immobile Mr. Bancroft.) "And therefore the question arises 
whether I should send npbolster^? in to prepare for Miss 
Buckley's bridal, or for our Barbara's, or for both." 

Laura pattered her foot, Barbara had put her pretty hand 
l>efore his mouth, bnt he had only kissed and removed it into 
'Safe keeping until he concluded. 

He had long seen Barbara subordinated to her sister, and 
.dominated over as a sort of useful companion, and longed to snap 
the bonds which Barbara hardly saw. His indignation onltninat^ 
when he found that even in the important step of marriage MisB 
Laura wa^ coolly to set aside her half-sister. He made good 
use of the opportunity Laura had created ; and the question, 
.once raised, had to be fully discussed then and there, in spite 
of Laura's pattering feet and tongue, or Barbara's pleading 
-«yeB. 

Kr. Buckley opened his eyes to find Uiat his eldest daughter 
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had not only appropriated the vhole of the diapery goode with 
which the house overflowed, bat also the aemces of Barbara and 
Jenny, and the placable man was wrathful in proportion. 
Bat after all Barbara won the day. 

Mr. Buckley and Joseph maintained that it was best to 
celebrate both bridals at onoe, as a saving of cost and trouble.. 
She protested she should be overfaced by a crowd of strangers^ 
and would rather be bridesmaid toLanra, and then, wheitever 
her &ther and Joseph thought proper afterwards, be married 
herself quietly without any fuas or display. And she thought it 
would look invidious to smarten np their house ajter her sister 
had left it, whosoever paid the paperer and upholsterer. 

Her appealing, "Now, Joseph, please," was not heard by 
Laura, who had swept irom the room in stately indignation ; bat 
he and the &ther heard it, and registered it is their hearts. 

And so, on a bright morning in the middle of May, Laora's- 
lady Mends assembled round the bride in a newly-painted and. 
fbrmshed bed-chamber; and the bride's white satin dreas 
and shppers swept over new carpets and oil-cloths, and the- 
white book-muslins of her two bridesmaids set her off most 
effeotually. 

She had elected to be married in a veil, an aspiration beyond 
the middle-class of the time; and aveilshewore, of riohly-figured' 
Frencb blonde, as Jonathan Buckley remembered with a H^h> 
for many a month afterwards. 

There was no doubt she made a eharming bride, and Martin 
Devereanx thought he had won a prize in life's lottery ; as so 
many of Miss Chippendale's friends assured him after thelnxarioas 
wedding breakfast, whilst the bride was changing her attire for 
travelling robes, scarcely less costly than those in which she had 
stood at the altar. She wore a porple velvet mantelet over ft 
dress of rich dove-colonred satin, and a white lace bonnet, where 
orange blossoms and jessamine larked nnder the brim. 

Some natural pangs she felt, no doubt, on leaving home and. 
friends for an untri^ worid, bat she was sanguine and hopefol of 
a briUiant fdtore, and put Chester behind lier as a tiling of the 
past. 

.Polly Owen, whom she had persuaded to accept service with 
her in London, was far more distressed at quitting her sister 
Jenny, and her old master and mistress. As if some prevision of 
evil hung abont her, she dung to Jenny, and not witiiout many 
a sobbing " Ood pleas yon I " could she tear herself away. 

But ih.t only went to fresh and finer service — not to marriage l 
that made all the difierence, mayhap 1 
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The last weddrng-gneet was bowed oat, the last slice of bride'a- 
-cake had been tied np and despatched with ttie last pair of silver- 
■edged wedding cards, and the carrier's cart stood at the door to 
receive Mrs. Martin Devereaux's snrpInB loggage ; but it was not 
nntil the last box had been hoisted in, and the Inmbering vehicle 
Tolled off with a load of feminine gear that Mr. Buckley fturly 
-drew his breath in a long-drawn sigh of relief. He won't into 
his office rubbing his hands in self-congratalation. "Well, that's 
the last of it t Thank goodness it's all over and done with t 
Lanra may be said to be fairly off my hands now 1 " was hia 
fizclamation, as he threw himseLF into his easy cluur with the limp 
■■ahandon of reaction after excitement is withdrawn. 

" Over and done with ? " Before the last crumb of wodding- 
-cake had been nibbled by adventurous mice he changed his note. 
Bills came dropping in one after another; from the milliner lar 
the oombioatione of taste and material, which, nnder the name of 
bonnets, were destined to crown Mrs. Martin Devereanx ; from 
the draper for silks and satins, mttslin and tarlat&n, velvet and 
cashmere, barege and print, ribbons and lace ; from the dressmaker 
for the conversion of materials into dresses for the morning, 
dresses for the eTeniiig,foroutdoor wear and for indoorwear,jUHl 
for trimmings ad Ubitum ; frx>m the hosier for gloves and hose ; 
from the shoemaker for slippers of satin, and kid boots for summer, 
and boots for the winter ; and having already paid a snbstantial bill 
for the plainer materials in linen, woollen, and cotton, he was fairly 
in a position to calculate the cost of a fine lady from top to toe. 

It was anything bnt a satisfactory estimate to him. Bending 
under the weight of the last straw, he betook himself to Barbara, 
■busied with her sewing in the drawing-room. 

" Look, ehitd ; here's another of those confounded long 'bills 
Lanra has been running up. If she had stayed at home mncb 
longer she wonld have driven me into the bankrupt^ eonrt. I 
had quite enongh of it in her mooter's days, ^e might have 
been furnishing the wives of a regiment." 

" Weil, papa, I suppose she did not wish to be nnder the 
necessity of drawing upon her husband's purse for dress at the 
-outset." 

" I wish she had thought a little more of mine. Bat a woman 
-with an ample income of her own has no right to draw upon her 
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liasband's pone, or Ler &ther'B either, for finery and &ippny. 
^d that retniuds me I came upBtairH to ask yon, Barhara, wlut 
Laora did with her money ? The £40 a year Rhe had from her 
^nnt oaght to have Berred her for dress and pocket money, bnt it 
never did. Yon never cost me half the sum ! What did she do 
with it ? " and he Bat down with the bill in hia hand, leaning 
forward, his arms on his knees. 

" I'm snre I can hardly tell. A good deal went in little things 
— gloves, lace, ribbonB, flowers, handkerchief, perfumery, and 
snch Bmall mattei^ ; and then she threw her things away before 
Ibey were half worn oat." 

" Well, my dear," said he, after apanse, his chin in his fingers, 
'" I'm downright sorry for it ; but with these heavy bills to meet 
I do not see how I can afford a fresh outlay on yonr account; 
^ and I'm afr^d Joseph will have to wait a little longer for yon, my 
girl, all throagh your sieter's selfish extravagsnee." 

Bat Joseph was not dispOBod to w(ut much longer. He bad 
"wakened npconsiderably, had that seemingly apathetic individual. 

" Do you think I want to marry a clothea-chest ?" questioned 
heof Mr. Buckley, " Give me Barbara, tronsseau or no trousBeau. 
What has sufficed for Barbara Buckley will soffice for Barbara 
Bancroft, or I mistake her altogether. It shall be my care that 
-she lacks nothing as my wife. And let me express my opinion, 
.sir, that an enormous outfit is an enormous blunder on the part 
ol a bride. Let her carry with her garments to last for years — 
the early and fond years of married life — and she will find that, 
when her worn-out wardrobe needs replenishing, her husband 
will in all probabihty resent the unaccustomed drain on his purse, 
not at all grateful for the anti-nuptial provision which had spared 
it BO long." 

" Urn I You might be a widower instead of a bachelor, you put 
the case so clearly," was Jonathan Buckley's response. " That 
was exactly how I felt, I do believe, and I have twice gone through ' 
the experience." 

So there was a quiet onpretentionB wedding at St. Uary's 
Church, when the summer leaves b^an to change colour ; and 
the bride, in her white muslin dress and white drawn silk bonnet, 
was not one whit less charming than the bride wbo had swept np 
the aisle in sheeny satin, and hid ber blushes under a costly veil 
-of French blonde. 

Miss Cutton, the law- stationer's daughter, was the sole brides- 
maid ; a few old friends gathered around tbem, and drank their 
health and happinees in Uie old home on the Walls ; and then 
Joseph Bancroft bore her away, with but small impedimenta, to 
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Hpend tlie honeymooD in His otm old home in the depths of 
Delamere Foreit, where hiB family were yeomea-fBrmers, and. 
where her reception wm m hearty as it wa^ homely. 

Mre. Devereanz, who had come all the way from London to- 
attend the ceremony, and air her snperb toilettet and matronly 
importance, was " thoroaghly diegnsted with the whole affiur, it 
was BO shabby I " 

But her connubial confidence only elicited a whistle in response, 
which annt^ed her extremely. 

" I wish yon would not whistle when I speak to yon, Uartin,"' 
ehe B(ud, testily. " Anyone would think yon woald have been 
satisfied with jnst snch another hnm-dmm wedding !" 

" Well, my dear," drawled he, drawing the breast-pin from 
his embroidered satin scarf, " I don't think the imposing display 
we made added one joy to oar honeymoon, and I know it addeA 
very considerably to yonr father's ansietdes." 

"Poohl Nonsensel" 

" Pooh ! Nonsense 1 if yon like, my dear ; bnt he told me in 
confidence to-day that the expense of our wedding had delayed 
Barbara's, and that bnt for Bancroft's impatience he shonld have- 
postponed it nntil next spring, in order that one daughter should 
not suffer for the nndne equipment of the other." 

"Undue equipment, indeed I I had cost him nothing for ^bteen 
or nineteen years. I am sure he had no right to complain. Yoa 
do not think me unduly equipped, do you, Martin ?" taking off a 
lace-trimmed sky-blue eatin dress as she spoke. 

The whistle was lower, bat still it was a whistle. 

' ' How provoking you are I Why do yon not answer properly ? "" 

" My dear, I have no desire to impugn your good taste, and 
nty pocket did not snfier ; but Everard certainly did remark that- 
your dress would have better suited his wife tlmn mine I " 

From which observation it is apparent that Martin Devereaux 
had taken his bride to the old Hall, in Sassex, to introduce her 
to the heads of the fomily, in the persons of Everard and his 
wife, a member of an ancient county family, and that the elder 
Devereaux had not altogether endorsed the choice of his younger 
brother. 

The fact was, the solicitor's daughter had attempted to- 
outshine the baronet's daughter, unmindful of their different. ' 
pcffiitions ; and having a better idea of his brother's finances thao 
Laura herself, over a cigar in the seclusion of the smoking-room, 
Everard had given Martin a hint to " clip his bride's feathers a 
bit, or so fine a bird might fly away with money faster than he 
could make it." 

D,g,t,7P:hyGoogle 
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The hooHe in Canonbiiry Sqnare, fresh firam the hands of the 
npholBterer, had appeared to Lanra's provincial eyes " a thing of 
beauty," destined to be "a joy for ever," The eye, aceastomed 
to heavy moreen cnrtains, and black hair-seated mahogany chairs 
and sofas, rested with pleaanre on bright green damaak and walnut- 
"wood, and on the new shape of the leather-covered chairs of their 
dining-room, on Instres and gasaliers. 

" Oh, Martin, dear, how beantiful I What ezqnisite taate ! It 
is a perfect paradise I What a magnificent lookiog-glaas I What 
& superb vase I " were her ejaculataons as she made the tour of 
her new residence, banging on her husband's arm, her bright 
eyes sparkling with pleasure, and having a reflex of satiefactioa 
in his. She, however, made but a cursory eorvey of the kitchens, 
and had bnt a bare word of recognition for Emma, the new cook, 
who stnughtway set her down as a " proud madam-" 

" Oh, Martin, how good yon have b€ien I We shall be so 
happy," she cried, patting up her lips to meet his on their return 
to the gas-lighted drawing-room. 

" I hope BO, my love, and I am delighted to have been so 
snccessful in my efforts to please you," said he. " I wsa most 
anxious to have a comfortable home," and he drew her to his side 
on a soft settee, whilst supper was in course of preparation. 

"Comfortable! Oh, evraything is charming! And what 
delightful partis we can give I" 

I've a notion his clasp relaxed somewhat. However, he did 
not altogether favour quiet wedded bliss himself, and so he simply 
replied, " We must be content with each other's company for a 
while, Laura dear. Mine are mostly bachelor fiiends ; we mnst 
wait nntil other £riends gather round us before we ^ve parties." 

Wedding-cards had, however, been sent to Mr. Devereaux'a 
select associates, those who had families in town, and soon Mrs. 
Martin Devereanx had a visiting list, of which she availed herself 
to the full. 

With her own home, however, she was soon disenchanted. 
Her visit to Devereanx Hall did that. That ^impse of nnattun- 
able magnificence, of suites of spacious apartments filled with the 
accumulations of centuries, made her own handsomely-fitted 
house in Caoonbury dwarf in comparison. Then many of Maitin'a 
friends lived at the West-End, and Mrs. Martin Devereaux would 
foin have transported herself and their possessions to the West 
also. Bnt the hint of the eldest brother had not been lost 
on the youngest, and he pleaded the lease when she suggested 
migration. 

Meanwhile they lived qnite to the extent of their iucoma. 
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Laura's fortune (not altogether three thonsand ponnds, and the 
product under ninety pouuda per aimiim) being settled on heraelf, 
ehe assumed a right to dispose of it : and certainly had it been 
thrice as much she would have found it all too little. 

Nevertheless, as she dressed well, looked well, acquitted herself 
well in dining-room or drawing-room, could stng and play 'with 
taste, there were not wanting those who openly envied Devereanx 
his "chsrming young wife," and congratulated him on the 
posaession of bo ma^iificent a creature ; and he took her to 
theatre, concert, or exhibition, proud of the admiration ehe 
excifed. 

But to muntain the state they bad inaagttrated he had to 
devote himself aaaiduonsly to bia profession, am] even then, before 
the second year of thdr married life, found it necessary to insist 
on a curtailment of expenditure, even thongh a baby bad been 
added to the establisluuent. 

She bad taken Folly with her as honsemaid ; but on tiie 
'advent of the little stranger, Polly, who was fast losing her native 
simplicity, was promoted to the dignity of nurse, as being more 
capable and trustworthy than tbe general run of town nursemaids, 
if Punch and Mrs. Devereaux'e lady friends were to be credited. 

And now Polly, a pretty dapper maiden, was no.longer confined 
to the kitchen and ^e society of cook. When her mistress 
visited her friend, Mrs. Markham, the wife of a solicitor in 
Bedford Square, or Mrs. Hobeon, the editor's wife in Bamsbury, 
Polly, in her best array, followed with the baby-boy, as fine as 
embroidery, braid, and cashmere could make him; and there 
being at both houses nurseries and nursemaids, she speedily 
became initiated into all the mysteries of the craft. It wae hke- 
wise part of her duty to peregrinate the Square and its planted 
«ncloBure with little Roland (whose baptism had been a grand 
afiair) for a daily airing, and then there was no mistress to wateh 
her footst^iB, or to know what associates she formed beyond the 
limited range of tbe drawing-room windows. 

For a long time she was shy of strangera, and lettei^ from 
'Wrexham, wherein a good mother warned her agunsl the temp- 
tations of a great city, kept her within tbe straight path. Littie 
Eoland bad a sister, Jessica, before any marked change was 
visible in Polly. 

During her first year of London service she bad sent money 
r mother, the second year she spent all her wages on 
~ A tiiiid she found her stipend insufficient and craved 
" It was not poraible to dreaa bereelf respeotaUy 

D,£,,t,7P-hy Google 
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Sbe did not take into acoonnt the eaairoS&awen, ribboiu, and 
-sprons, OF even the good silk dre§a, which (having been stained 
with coffee) her nuBtrMs told her to get dyed and keep for her 
own vear. Perhapa it was that very gift -vchioh made her wages 
insnffioient, since, finding the wear of silk not only unforbidden 
bnt encouraged, she longed to have a spic-snd-span new one, to 
parade on Sundays and holidays. 

The coveted garment came into her possession at a time wh^i 
iHaptain Devereaux (whose regiment was stationed in Dublin) 
vras spending a somewhat long leave with his relatives, having 
with him an Irish soldier-servant, who was very much smitten 
with Polly. 

Qoasip is confined to no one region, and soon it reached Mrs. 
Devereans's ears that Canonbury Square was outraged by the 
perambulation therein of a nnrse-mald in a shot-silk dress, Une 
satin bonnet, and black satin polonaise of the newest fitehion. 

Mrs. Devereaux watched to catch the oolprit, and herself 
-opened the door for Polly on herretum &om her next " Sunday- 

Eyeing the damsel from bead to foot and from foot to bead, 
she bade her follow into the parlour, where she seated herself 
on a crimson lounge, still keeping a steadfast eye on the imitativs 
dressy little Welshwoman, who quailed beneath her searching 

" Can that be the Polly Owen I brought with me from Chester 
four years ago.? " she asked ' with a sneer; "the girl who had 
not so much as a pink bow to brighten np her plain brown stuff 
dress, until I gave her -one ?" 

Polly looked at the carpet, bnt never answered a syllable. 
Perhaps the reminiscence troubled her. 

" Times have changed with you since then, I should think I" 
continued Mrs, Devereaux, in the same dry tone, " Pray how 
mach did that dress and mantle cost ?" 

" I do not know, ma'am," faltered Polly, without rtusing her 
eyes. 

" Not know I " ezolaimed Mrs. Devereaux, expanding hers in 
amazement. " Then pray, madam, where did you get them? " 

Folly hesitated, big drops in her eyes being ready to fall. 

"Why do you not answer? If you have come by them 
honestly you have no need to hesitate." 

Honestly I Polly knew of bnt one meaning to the word, and 
the suspicion of theft dried her tears. 

"My sweetheart gave them to me;" and she looked her 
questioner in tiie fiuie — and not shyly. 



^Gix^i^le 
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" Yoar-:-9weetheart — gave — you — that — Intestring — drees — 
tmi — sadD — pdonalee?" and Mis.' Devereanx drew ont her 
worda to ^nphasize her wonder. " And, pray, where did Mike 
get his money from ? " 

" I never asked him, ma'am ; pat he gets |dent]r given him 
peddes what the Captain gives hun." 

Mrs. Devereauz'B brow knitted donbtfoUy. " I ehall qnesticm 
the Captain," said she, adding: "Bat are yon not conscions it 
is improper for yoong girls to accept expensive presente £rom 
their aweethearta ?" 

" Well, ma'am, young ladies take pieseota from thur lovers, 
aa you most know, ma'am," and Folly's eyes settled' on a fine 
cameo brooch the lady wore ; " and / thought there could pe no 
harm, look yoa I " 

ISiB. Devereaox flnahed. She recalled the exhibition of jewellery 
to Polly when Mr. Devereanx sent his gifts to her. 
■ " In any case, Polly, yon will have to dress differently if you 
remain in my service. Silks and satins are not for domestio 
servants. Go and take year peacock's feathers off, and keep yoor 
£ne plomage nntil yoa are married, if yon ever mean to be." 

Thnsdismissed, Polly went off in dadgeon; andMrs.Devereanx,. 
not more amiable for tJie rebuff, turning to the fire, waited, book 
in hand, the return of Martin and the Captain &om Islington 
Chtirch. She followed the fingers of the bronze timepiece from 
nine to half-past, and on to ten, and then, to relieve her impatience, 
mounted the stdirs, where bright brass rods stood out in relief 
against the fawn-aod-^rimson Brussels carpeting, to the nursery 
on an upper floor. Roland was fast asleep in his litUe caoe-and- 
mahogany cot, under a canopy of snowy dimity edged with daisy 
fiinge; but Jessica, whose incipient double-teeth troubled her* 
was inclined to be fraotioiu. 

It pleased Mrs. Devereanx to attribute the infant's fretfulnees 
to bad nursing, consequent on Folly's ill-humour at being taken tO' 
task; and hermotherlinessbeingtonched by the babe's complain- 
ing reetlessness, she taok it in her own lap. 

She had on a rich striped lutestring, wliereon stripes of shaded 
ruby alternated with black, with two deep floonces, and long 
pointed waist with a ruby cord and ebenille tassels as a ^rdle ; 
and very magnificent she looked. 

To divert baby-Jessica's attention from her brooch, wMch had 
a pin likely to scratch, she dangled one of these chenille tassels 
before the child, who laughed and tried to catch the soft, rich, 
pendolone plaything with its fat, velvety hands. 

Whiliit tiius engaged, her husband's knock at the ball door 
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caused her to jnmp np, and in her aogemesa to qnestion the 
<japttuii reBpeeling Mike, she hniried &om the room with night- 
-coated Jeaaica in her arms. The child mnst have loosened the 
tie of the ^rdle, one end of which truled after her, the other 
being secured at the waist. Ae the excited lady began to descend 
the lower flight of stairs, the cord or the Ueset caa^t and 
■entangled in a stair-rod. 

There was a sharp jerk, the cord gave way, Mrs. Devereanz 
was precipitated headlong with a shriek, and the loosely-held 
infant was sent flying from her arms, just as the door was opened 
to admit Martin, withoot his hrother. 

There were large thick bearskin mats at the foot of the stairs, 
ond at the room doors, yet not the thickest of mgs conld do more 
than break snch a fall. 

" Laura, my love, are yon injured ? Can yon not speak to 
me ? " cried the a^tated husband, as he knelt on the oil-dotii and 
rused his wife's head with unwonted tenderness— all the love he 
had ever felt for her concentrated into a focns by that untoward 
-accident. 

" Bun for a doctor I The one in the Square t " he colled oat 
hastily, his wife's eyelids remaining closed, and her breath catching 
in gasps. 

Folly, vho, bearing the shriek, had msbed downstairs, leapt 
over the prostrate form, and darted &om the house without wait, 
ing for shawl or bonnet. In Mrs. Devereanx lying there insenublo- 
Bhe forgot the rebuke administered two hoars before, and she 
literally seemed to fly. 

The noise had brought Mike Sullivan, Captain Devereanx's 
.servant, ap from the kitchen, and with his help the unfortunate 
lady was removed to a couch in the parlour, where her husband 
hung over her in much distress when Poily came back with the 
-doctor after a very brief absence. 

" My child ! Where is my child I " was the mother's first cry 
-on her revival. 

" PlesB her pretty heart ! she's quite safe. Look you I not a 
pone proken, thank Got." 

The child, thrown forward with the jerk, had flown as it were 
-over balusters, and through the air, to ali^t on the bearskin at 
the parlour door, whence it was hfted by the hons^ntud, to 
idl appearance unharmed, and quieter than might have been 
expected. 

The next day there was another baby girl in the boose, who 
had come quite two mouths too soon ; and that comer of the 
square had its roadway laid with straw, to deaden the sound of 
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pasEong vehicles, for four or five weeks, during which Lannt 
Bevereaax hovered on the confines of eternity. 

Bach was her peril, that Barbara — leaving her little Jonathan, 
a sturdy fellQw nearly two years and a half old, to the oare of his- 
grandfather and Jenny — ^travelled up to London, not only to take- 
charge of her, but of house and &mily. Martin Devereaox having' 
written to Joseph — " I have three or four important casee on. 
hand requiring my undivided attention, and between nurse, 
servants, children, and anxiety for my sick wife, I am so 
distracted I fear I shall make a muU of my brie&, so for- 
Heaven's sake ask yonr good Barbara to come and watch over 
her sister, or we may lose her." 

ThOTe was a pressure of businesa in Buckley and Bancroft's- 
office at the time, bnt Joseph would not suffer hia cherished wif» 
to travel so far alone, and he ran up with her ; returning the next 
day, much to the disgsst of Holmes, who had looked forward to- 
at least a week of easy indulgence, and undisturbed flirtation 
with vigilantly-guarded Jenny, now a staid little handmuden of 
eighteen. 

The honaehold in Canonbury Square was very different from 
the one on Chester's ancient Wall, and Barbara Bancroft; could 
not readily reconcile the conflicting elements of profusion andi 
penorioosaesa which were around her. All that tended to 
Inxnrioos appearance waa lavish ; that on which comfort. 
depended was found wanting; soft cushions, wool-work, statuettes, 
vaaes, and %outme crowded the drawing-room ; thekitcbenlacked> 
appliances for daily and common use. Ko fitting saucepan and 
strainer could be found for the preparation of gruel ; but the cook, 
found a saacy tongue to resent intrusion on her domain. 

" What business have ladies in kitchens, I should like to know ?- 
Uy own mistress never int«rferBa vrith me I As if I did not know 
bow to make gruel, indeed I" 

Bnt Barbara, who waa no stranger to her own kitchen, and 
who knew there were right and wrong ways of making even a 
flup of gruel, and who did not think either cook or nurse dainty 
enough to cater for an invalid , pursued her own course composedly^ 
and long before Mrs. Devereaux was able to leave her room, 
bad done much to check waste, and promote cleanlinees and 
order below stairs. 

She had done more. Her very presence had acted as a timely 
check on Polly Owen. The ofl'ending garments were carefolly 
kept in the background; but habit had become second nature* 
and Barbara aaw a change in the girl which she knew old Mrs. 
Owen, the tanner's wife, would have been sony to see. 
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In the soTsery, .-whither she had been diBwn by the firetfulneBS 
of Jessica, Mrs, Bancroft took occoHion to lay before Folly the 
possible oonEtequences of am overweening love of finery to one 
who had to earn her living in domestic service ; spoke of Folly's 
mother, and her trouble because her daughter wrote so seldom 
and nnsatisfactorily, and on that mother's behalf questioned her 
respecting the sweetheart of whom she had written home. 

Polly hesitated, began to unbutton Vaster Boland's velvet 
pelisse, and kept her face ont of sight; bat she mattered some- 
thing which Bomided like "Mike, ttie Captain's servant, does pe 
pothering me, ma'am, put I tell him I don't want him, look yon ! 
I can do petter than Mike, pless yon t " 

" I should hope yon would do better than marry a soldier, 
Polly ; but I heard yon had accepted presents from bim, and no 
young woman should take gifts from a yonng man she does not 
mean to have." 

Whereupon, Polly grew confused, and in her efforts to excul- 
pate herself so blundered and blushed that Barbara felt there was 
something behind, and afterwards' kept a watchful eye- upon her. 
Soon it dawned upon her comprehension that Polly had two 
strings to her bow. The Captain's servant in the kitchen who 
was genuine in his love for her, and who served as a blind for 
the Captain himself, who seemed to be perpetnally meeting the 
pretty nurse-maid in the haJI or on the staircase, or even found 
his way into the narsery under pretence of taking toys to bis little 
namesake. 

This troubled single-minded Barbara Bancroft much. Another 
talk with Polly elicited that Captain Devereanx, and not Mike, had 
given her the silk dress and satin mantle ; and she wrought npon 
the girl to promise henceforth to avoid so dangerous a " friend." 

Not satisfied with that, she took the Captain himself to task, 
and, quiet as she was, she made him so ashamed of himself that 
he retnmed to his regiment, or, at all events, left Canonbnry 
Sc|nare long before his leave of absence expired ; and, of course, 
Mike . went with him ; so Polly lost both of her admirers at 

Barbara said nothing of this to either her brother-in-law or 
Laura, not oaring to disturb either, nor indeed to provoke the 
latter to dismiss her nursemaid peremptorily without a character. 
The former, who was' seldom at home, seemed full of thought and 
anxiety. The latter, on whom convalescence was dawning, 
seemed more engrossed in the selection of becoming caps and 
dressing-gowns in which to receive her doctor, and in the new 
baby's robes, than in any care for the welfare of those about her. 
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Indeed, when sbe was able to ba removed dowuHtfura, and 
Barbara called her attention to little Jeesica, who appeared less 
active, and more fretful than a healthy child Bhoold be, ehe dis- 
miseed the eabject with an impatient " Oh, Jesa always was 
irritable ; it was that child's restlessnesH caused my accident I " 

The littered etraw had been trodden into mire, and finally 
carted away ; Mrs. Markham, and other stylish Eriends, began 
to call on the restored lady, who sat amongst cushions, in ber 
drawing-room to receive them, arrayed in a tasteful pink cash* 
mere loose robe ; and then Barbara tbonght it was time to return 
to her own dear ones in Chester. 

" I am glad yon are coming home, Barbara, dear ; we have been 
almost lost without you 1 " was the exclamation of her husband 
as she rushed to meet him in the hall, when he came to fetch her, 
and rested her bead on his hreaat, as if there was her home ; 
" Little Johnny does nothing bnt ask, ' When will mamma turn 
back ? ' " 

" You will not snrely tt&e Barbara back until she has seen 
something of London ; abe has been nowhere bat in a sick room,'' 
eaid Urs. Devereaux, with unwonted thought for her attentive 

" Oh I we can cram a good deal of sight-seeing into three or 
four days ; I cannot spare more," answered Mr. Bancroft. 

" I hope you will not take her back without a few town-made 
dresses and bonnets. I only wish I was able to 'go shopping ; 
you should see what a difference I would make in your nn- 
fashionable wife, Joseph." 

"Is she nnfashionable 7 " asked Joseph, "I never found it 
out. Perhaps I am unfashionable, too ; for to my mind she is 
perfection— in dress as in all things else." 

" True loveliness needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; bat 
is when unadorned adorned the most," chimed in Mr. Devereauz. 
" I see nothing wanting in yonr sister'g attire, Mrs. Devereaux. 
A plain garment best becometh a beautiful woman," and a half- 
sigh pointed bis observation. 

" Pooh I You men have no taste!" remarked Laura, and the 
topic changed. 

Years passed. Jenny was married to Holmes. Two more 
olive branches grew np round the norsery table in Canonbnty 
Bquare. Little Johnny Bancroft, in jacket and trousers, carried 
himself and his school books to an academy in Watergate Street, 
still an only child, whom his grandfather did his best to spoil. 
Mr. Buckley had recovered from the temporary difficulties 
occasioned by extravagance, and carried his portly person to tba 
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Kojral Hotel fc^ an lionr every evening. The firm was flouriabing, 
axiA the home harmoniona. 

The same conld Bcort^y be aaid for the Devereaox'e home. 
The barriater'B practice had grown rapidly ; hat bo had his 
fiunily ; and each addition made freeh inroada on his pniBe, Mrs. 
Devereans deeming it an abBoIute duty to keep np an appearance 
befitting her htiBband'B poeitiou. 

Ten yeare elapsed before Barbara agiun visited the Devereanxs. 
But in the interim she heard two diatresaing items of intelligencer 
Jesaica had to wear a high boot, one limb was Bhorter thui the 
other ; she vpae supposed to have injured her hip when jerhed 
from her mother's arms yearn before. And Mrs. Devereanz had 
indignantly diemisBed her Welsh nursemaid for impertinently 
•copying her own dress, and endeavouring to inveigle Captun 
Devereanz into an nnwortby connection ! 
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Babbahi's errand to London was one of mercy. 

A few weeks previoasly a di^pated tawdfy woman had accosted 
a soldier in the Strand after dusk. He had his head bent down 
at the time ; lifting it, as he shook off her hand, he staggered 
back with the one word, " Polly I" in a stapor of blank amaze- 
ment. 

" Mike I" screamed the woman at the pitch of b^ vdce, and 
turning, fled, her flimsy shawl floating behind her. 

Recovering himBelf, he followed ; bat she, rounding the 
comer to Waterloo Bridge, kept well in advance, and apparently 
withoat pause for thought, mounted the parapet of the bridge 
and flnng herself head foremoet into the river. 

" For the love of Ood, Polly, stop I " he had called to her, 
bnt it was too late. 

"Now, may the blessed St Peether have marcy upon our 
sowlsl I cannot let the poor crathnr drown I" he exclaimed, 
and before a spectator could interpose he had dived after her. 

It was evening, and the tide was ronning ont ; bat there was 
Just light euoDgh for him to see an aim fltmg up as she rose to 
the Burf^, and svrimming swiftly towards her he elutohed her 
from behind ; her shawl gave way, and she was going ; again he 
-caught at her head-dress, and the bonnet strings 'broke. 8h« 
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-was almoat gone, bat he gresped her long black haSt, and hel2 
her fast, aad bore her up before bim towards a wheny which. 
had put out from the quay aide, and irith the tvatermaii'B help 
Baoceeded in bringing ber to Bbore, 

A crowd bad gathered, with policemen in their midst. She- 
was carried to a public-hoose at hand, and means taken to reatoT& 
conaciouanesa, the policemen keeping strict guard over her. 

There were oob or two gentlemen in the crowd who expressed 
their adtniratirai of Mike's exploit, and wonld have presaed both 
' money and drink on the brave aoldier; but save a single glaas of 
whiskey, " jnat to kape out the cowld, airr," neither money nor 
liqonr would Uike touch. The woman before tbem bad been all 
the world to bim ten years before. Ge could not take money for 
saving her wretched life now, though her disappearance then badi 
made bis own life a burthen to him. 

As she came to herself and looked round the soldier would fun 
have slunk from the room nnrecognised, but she saw him, and. 
again the one word, " Mike," escaped her lipa. 

And now the police barred bis egreas. They took poaseasioa 
of the woman for attempted suicide, and of bim to compel the- 
evidence be seemed unwilling to render. 

From the police-station an officer was sent along with him to 
Enigbtebridge Barracks to provide for his appearance before the- 
magistrates the next morning, and account for the condition of 
the brave private's clothes. 

In preparing the charge-aheet for " that terrible next morning '" 
the inspector waa atruck with the names and descriptions of the- 
poor " unfortunate " and her rescuer. " Polly Owen and Mike 
Sullivan. Where have I heard those two names before?" and be. 
scratched his sandy whiskers aa if the answer lay at their roots. 

At all events, before Polly, dismiased with a pitiful caution, could: 
carry her roughly-dried, bedraggled, and discoloured garments 
from tbedock,apolice-sergeant'B band was laid upon her Moulder, 
accompanied by words which not only sent a thrill of horror- 
through the tender heart of Mike, but through the whole court,, 
and drove her staggering back with &ce white as the lace on her- 
captor'a sleeve. 

" Polly Owen, I arreat yon in the Queen's name on a charge of 
child murder." 

Seven years before, in digging up the garden of a house in Hollo- 
way, inhabited by two elderly maiden sisters, well known for 
their kindneas and charity, the gardener had found the body of a 
female child, wrapped up in an apron known to have belonged to- 
Polly Owen, who had been far aix months in the Misses Evers- 
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Idghs' service, and quitted them on the pretext that she'wae going 
to "better herself." They had taken her on trial from a " Befoge 
foi; the Homeless," believing her to be destitnte bnt not depraved, 
and anxioa a to preserve her from falling intogreat«r depths, Sha 
had been treated with oniform kiodnese, and nursed by the old 
ladira, when suddenly prostrated by an illness for which they 
could not account, and for which she insisted she required no 
doctor ; and they had thought h^ somewhat ungrateful for giving 
them notice, and leaving immediately afterwards. 

The finding of the body, and the. scandal it created, caused the 
MieseaETCTsleigh ontold annoyance, and checked their benevolence 
in the direction it had taken. 

They had been called upon to give evidence at the inquest, and 
had cBsnally mentioned Mrs. Martin Dcvereanx as a former mistress 
of the missing delinquent. That lady, with a laudable desire 
to keep her husband's brother clear of the case, named Mike 
Sullivan as a former sweetheart of the girl ; hut he was then 
abroad with his regiment, and Polly Owen had herself dis- 
appeared. 

She had been " wanting " for seven years ; and, throwing her- 
self from Waterloo Bridge in her sudden anguish at eaoountering 
Mike, had thrown herself a prisoner into their hands. 

" Och ! wirra, Polly, Polly, sore an' I wish I had let you dhrown 
'fore it had come to this ! " cried Mike, as if the words were 
wrong from his Boul's agony, vhen these details were lajd bare, 
and she was committed for trial at the sessions. 

The case went the round of the papers, headed, "Attempted 
Suicide — Daring Rescue — Extraordinary Capture I " and fell, not 
only into the hands of Mrs. Bancroft, but into those of Holmes, 
the clerk. He imprudently carried the news home to his wife, 
and Jenny, in no condition to be so troubled , hurried to Wrexham 
to communicate the ill-tidings to the old folk in their retired Welsh 
farm. She was taken so ill as to be unable to return, and there 
was a ohild the less on the hearth of the Holmes's in consequence. 

Old Mrs. Owen, distracted between care for the good daughter 
who had never given her an hour's pain, and for the castaway 
who had for years been such a grief to her, afr^d to quit Jenny 
in her extremity, and equally dreading to leave her first-born 
friendless in her approactung trial, ro^ed to-and-fro in her chair- 
in the bittorest distress. Atiast she consented to remain quiescent 
with Jenny, whilst the old man hastened to bespeak the interfer- 
ence of Mr. Buckley in the prisoner's favour, nothing doubting 
that the portly solicitor, or his partner, could in some mysterions- 
way bend or infloratce the conrse of law and justice to their will- 
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' The old &nDei, met on the door-atep by yonng Jonatban with 
school-books and slate in a strap, waft hurriedlf told to go In I 
*' Yoq'II find Holmes in the office. Mamma ia upBtoirs packing 
to go to London in a great hurry, and papa is with her. Qrand- 
papa is oat. I'm off to school. Oood afternoon I" 

How gratefol was the distreased &ther to find bis errand 
anticipated ! ^s. Bancroft assnred bim, with tears in ber eyes, 
that no effort should be spared to prove his lost child's innocence 
«t the crime laid to her charge. She took it much to heart, she 
said, that seeing Folly's weakness and vanity she bad not 
endeavonred to induce ber return to Cheater, and her early friends, 
before all this evil came to pass. 

Farmer Owan was not a poor man. He put a £20 note into 
Mr. Bancroft's hand, and asked him to use it for the poor girl any 
way bethought best, and was comforted by the aasuraoce that all 
should be done for her that could. 

He kept hie word. Himself got np the case, much to the annoy- 
ance ofMrs. Devereanx, who agreed with her husband thatitwaa 
" quite impossible he should undertake the defence of the 
abandoned woman. It was not a case he cared to appear in." 

" I am going to see poor Polly. Will yon accompany me ?" 
asked Barbara of ber Bister, with whom she was staying. 

" Indeed I shall not ! I hope I have more respect for my 
position than to visit a woman of tliat stamp ; and in a prison, 
tool" 

"I willgowithyoa,Annt Barbara," volnnteeredJmsica, apale 
sickly girl of twelve years, who had limped into the room' unawares. 

" Indeed yon wiU do nothing of the kind, miss," inteijected 
her mother sharply. " No child of mine shall enter a prison doom 
to see any one I " 

" But poor Polly Owen was my old nurse I I remember ber 
quite well, mamma." 

" Then you will please to forget her^as soon as possible, and 
^on't let me hear het name again in this house — the impudent 
baggage I" Mrs. Devereaux peremptorily retorted ; Jes^ca looking 
from aunt to mother in perplexed perturbation the while. 

Barbara interposed gently, " My dear, it is not fit that a giri 
cf your years siuiuLd accompany me, even if It were permitted ; 
but I trust, when youareoldei, you will not shrink from an errand 
of mercy, even if it take you inside a prison." 

The prisoner hod hitherto preserved a sullen silence. Mike 
Lad sent a lawyer to her, but she would tell bim nothing. 

" I don't care I Look you, bang or trown's all as one to me. 
I want to pe dead," was ^1 he could get out of her. 
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Yet the woman, hardened by a hard world, Boftened at the 
tearinl appeal of qoiei, tender Barbara, and her picture of tbe- 
lovmg grief in her old Welsh home ; and told all that was necessaiy 
for lawyer or oonnsel to know. 

She detded most atreanoasly the murder of the in&nt, which 
she Qonfeeaed was her own and Captain Devereauz's. It never 
lived, she said. Hod itcried, Miae Sveraleigh moat have heard 
it. Finding it dead, she secreted it until able to bury it. And then, 
to secure herself from detootion, she fled and fell into had hands, 
and went herself from bad to worse, nutil she at last encountered 
Mike in the Strand. Her min she traced to a love of finery 
implanted by Mrs. Devareanx, which the Captain had still further 
excited by presents of trinkets and dress, until he indnced her to 
throw her tnte-hearted follower over for him. When dismissed 
by Mrs. Deveraaoz, the Captain had token a lodging for her nnder 
a false name, where, for a few months, he had visited her unknown 
to his servant, whose hot jealous temper both feared, although 
the Captain affected to laugh at it. During this time he had 
dressed hra: extravagantly. Soon his regiment was ordered 
abroad, and without more than a hasty line of apology 
and a five-pound note, he left her, without a character, to 
the mercy of the world. She was tamed from her lodgings, 
failed to obtain employment, sank lower and tower, until she 
bad to seek shelter and food in the Befuge where good Miss 
Eversleigh found her. She hod heard, whilst at Devereaox's, 
that Jenny was about to marry Holmes ; and afterwards it 
atung her to madness to think that Mike woold have made 
her his wife htmeetly ; and that for the sake of a trumpei^ 
silk dress, and a few aucb like things, she had thrown her life 
into the pit. 

Her story was a ftuthful one, and her counsel made the most 
of it ; and of the &cts that no infant's cry bad been beard ; and 
that, from the decomposed state of the body, the surgeon examined 
on the inquest could not be sure that the child had been bom 
alive. 

That saved the life of Polly Owen. 

The judge commented strongly on the example a mistreBS set 
her servants in the matter of drese, and the grisly skeleton which 
often Inrked nnder the folds of the silken dress ; he denounced 
the unmanly condoot of Capttun Devereanx in the strongest 
terms, contrasting him with the brave private soldier, whose 
. emotion in court had told so powerfully on all present; and when 
the jury returned their verdict, "Not guilty of murder; gnilty of 
ooscealiaent of birth," he passed a lenient sentence. 

GiKwIe 
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Not half of her month's impriaoninent had beeo served, when 
41ie town was startled by a tn^edy. 

Fiom the moment Michael SulUvan learned that Ms own 
captaim had not only treacheTonsly robbed him of the girl he 
loved, bat added desertion to dishonour, be became a snllen 
moody man ; a Bad one he had been &Dm the day Folly had 
•diwppeared. He brooded over her injariea, and his own, ontal 
losing all command over himself, he seized a loaded gnu in the 
barrack yard, and shot the captain down, and then — before he 
-«oald be secnred — turned a pistol .against his awn breast. 

They might pick up the bodies — officer and private were 
«qi]al. No inquest or court-martial could restore life or award 
punishment. 

It was a terrible blow to the Devereaux. Everard, coming Stom 
Sussex to his brother Roland's funeral, did not fail to endorse the 
views of the judge, and administer a rebuke fo the lady who sat 
indignant, in her crape and jet, behind the dosed blind in Canon- 
bury Square. She "ought to have looked better after the girl 
in her charge." " A mistress," he said, " stood in loco parentis 
to her servant maids in the absence of their own parents, and 
owed them example as well as jp-ecept." 

She waxed wroth ; Martin, like a good hnaband, grew warm 
in her defence ; and there was a breach between the brothers. 
They shook hands over the dead Captain's coffin-lid ; but it was 
not with thorough brotherly earnestness ; and Everard Bevereanx 
never entered Uartin's house ^;ain. 

With her husband'e sanation Barbara Bancroft remained in 
London, having promised the Owens to look after the wretched 
folly when her term of imprisonment expired. It was anything 
bat a comfortable month to her. Even before the Captfun met 
Ms doom she had enough to trouble her in contemplation of 
the Devereaux's career. She saw little of her brother-in-law, 
who seemed to have no life apart &om his chamber or the law- 
eomta. He had no lack of briefa, and his fees were heavy, but 
for all that he complained of difficulties and atraitened circum- 
stances ; the solution of which she saw in the dress of his wife 
4md family, and the company they kept, even though the master 
of the house was absent, or, just showing his face at the dinner- 
table, resigned his post to a deputy, with an apology, and betook 
bimself to his study. 

She observed also, with considerable p^, that Jessica, 
.although the eldest girl, and entitled to all conmderaiion on 
account of her lameness, was for that very calamity set aside to 
make way for her younger sisters, Oeraldine and Clara — tbe 
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former a petite §poiled beauiy abont ten years and a half old, 
the latter a haughty roiss of nme. Jessica wa^ irritable, it is 
tme, and apt to oomplain of ill-nsage, bnt she had far the best 
iliBpoBitioii ; and, considering that there was no religious law laid 
■down to guide the young lives of the household, and that she 
was the butt on which all spent the shafts of their ridicule, and 
on whom Roland played practical jokes nnreproved, her irritability 
is scarcely to be wond^ed at. 

The girl seemed to Barbara to have a remarkable musical 
genias, and she endeavoured to obtain for her iu^oliy the cultiva- 
tion it needed. ' 

" Pooh, Barbara, you have always some queer notion or other 
in your head. I cannot afford to pay more for Jess than for her 
aister. Besides, a girl with a deformity like that is best kept in 
the background." 

" Suppose I take Jessica back to Chester with me, Laura. 
We have only one, and shall not fe^ tbe expense of her education 
much. Beaidee, I want a companion, and Jessica would just suit 
me, I think." 

The daughter whom she cotdd not parade was an eyesore to 
Mrs, Devereaus, and she hailed the proposal with ill-concealed 
delight, whilst Jessica herself made no pretence of hiding her 
own gratification. 

When the prison doors w^re open Ab^. Bancroft was there to 
receive the prisoner — ^not as a loathsome wretch to be cast into 
outer darkness, but as a woman with a spark of womanly shame 
left, a woman to he reclaimed by kindness. And Barbara set 
herself to the task of reclamation. It was winter time, and she 
had taken core to provide warm and respectable clothing for Folly 
with which to walk out into the world and begin a new life ; aud 
her errand being known, she was pexmitted to hold converse in 
the governor's parlour with, the released convict before the gates 
«f freedom were finally opened. 

Moved by the gentle entreaties of Barbara, Polly burst into 
patent teiurs, threw herself at her viaitot's feet, and promised to 
be guided henceforth by her, and to go back to her&ther's home 
if BO be they were willing to receive so black a sinner. 

And BO, when Mrs. Bancroft returned to Chester, abe took with 
ber, besides her deUghted niece, a worn, haggard, sMcken woman, 
borne down by sin and suffering, a Magdalen from the depths, to 
obtain pardon, hide het shame, and begin a new life on the old 
farm where life had begun with her. 

Mrs. Devereaux was greatly scandalised when she heard that 
iier daughter and " th^ vile wretch " had travelled together. 
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and would CCTtainly have made it a caoea of qoarrel ^1111 Iffrs. 
Bancroft, had she not feared lest in that case Barbara might 
withdraw her promise, and Bend the little-valned Jessica bach on 
thor hands. 

She need not have been a&aid ; Barbara had undertaken the 
charge from no desire to relieve her faahionable sister. She saw 
there was more heart and more mind in the pale-&ced bntt of the 
family than either Mr. or Mrs. Devereanx had the wit to 
perceive, and, afirud lest mind and heart might be warped, and 
talents dwarfed or neglected, had desired to remove her ; and was 
not the one to relinquish a duty, even though Laiva's npbraidings 
on the score of possible contamination had been more bitter than 
they were. 

;bito their hoose Jeetdoawas w^comed with open anus ; young 
Jonathan had learned to compassionate his lame oonsin long- 
before be saw her, and being some twelve or thirteen months her 
senior assumed a sort of protectorate quite new to her, who bad 
looked upon boys (as represented by Roland) as biped bears. 
There no one wounded her senaiblHtieB with glance or reference 
to her lameness, and gradually, very gradn^y, her irritability 
wore away, and, being happier, her pallid countenance assumed a 
more healthy tone. Then the absolute peace in her heart found 
ntterance in song, and as she passed from room to room 
the echoes of her high-soled boot were lost in floods of exqnisiie . 
' mdody. She had a voice of strange power and pathos, and 
Joseph, always ready to second his good wife's wishes, placed 
her mider the cathedral's chief chorister for the coltiYation of hw 
divine faculty ; the worn-out piano was replaced with a new one, 
and in time Chester became conscioas there was a great mnsiciaii 
in its midst. 

I say in timt. I do not mean months, I mean years — years 
doringwhich medical skill had so far strengthened and straightened 
her limb , that the sole of her boot lost some of its extra inches ; 
years daring which she bad seen UtUe of her father, less of her 
mother, and nothing of sisters and brother. More than mere 
distance divided the two hoosehalds. Ihdr elements yf&m 
uncongenial, so no wonder the post-office was their medium for 
interoonrae. 

Whilst on the one hand it was reported that Jonathan had 
beffli articled to his grandfather, whom he closely resembled, and 
that Jessica was growing comely, and sang and played enehant- 
ingly, and that matters were in a generally satisfactory condition, 
even grey-haired Mir. Buckley keeping hale and strong; the 
Chester branch gathered from the letters of one or other that 
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which Bet the elders talkmg gravely rotmd the lamp at nij^t, 
whilst Jessica's fingera wandered over the piano keys, and 
Jonathan tnmed the moaio for her, and joined his voice to hers, 
oU UDConBciouB of the depth of harmony they made. 

From time to time they had gleaned from letten writtoi in all 
mooda hy all members of the f^nily, by the jaunty yonth, the 
growing girls, the fashionable moUier, the ansious, overworked 
father — gleaned &om an entangled maze of receptions and enter- 
tunmente, and descriptionB of the dresses of the visited and 
visiting, the orinolineB and grenadines — of high spirits and 
gnuubUng and growling — gleaned, an ear at a time, here and 
there, this she^ of &ote. 

The persuasions of Mrs. Devereaos had prevailed ; there had 
been migration from Canonbury to Sloane Street, A private 
governess had been engaged to form the minds and manners of 
Geraldine and Clara. Boland, having at Cambridge devoted 
himself more to boating and champagne parties than to study, he 
was plncked at the "]ittle-go," and went home in disgrace, 
followed by a shower of bills, which came down on Uartm's 
head like a snowstorm (that head so prematurely grey and bald). 
Consequently his nncle Bveraid revoked his promise to purchase 
him a commission, bidding him make his own way in the worid ; 
he was not going to help him into his nncle Bolamd's shoes, lest 
he should wear them no better. Then relenting, he obtained 
him a post in a Government office, whore the work was light and 
the salary respectable. This seemed to be a season of rejoicing ; 
Martb, who had added literature to his labonrs, and long felt 
that a fashionable wife was not an nnmixed blessing, breathed 
afresh. But soon his daoghier Geraldine " came out," and Mrs. 
Devereanx, true to her instincts, dressed the diminutive belle in 
the most airy of robes the swelling crinoline could effectually 
display, much as an angler dresses a fly on the hook to catch 
unwary fish ; and balls, dinner parties, and garden parses followed 
each other in quick saccession. At length a gndgeon rose to the 
bait — Hiss Geraldine landed her prize ; and now that her sister 
was engaged, Miss Clara damoured to enter society also. Uartin 
gmmhled at the cost ; insisted that Laura would min him ; that 
debt and duns were alike disgraceful to a man of his standing ; 
that the girls would get no better husbands for all their elaborate 
toilets and expensive jewellery. He was " weary of parade and 
pretence." But Mrs. Martin Devereaos carried the day, and 
Miss Clara was handed over to milliner and dressmaker to set her 
proud beauty off to the best advantage. 

Clara's letter, anticipatory of her first ball, had been received the 
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previous day by the taster she hoped to overwhelin with her 
glowing de§oriptionB of green or white tarlatane overakirtfl, looped 
wii^ rosebuds and white satin shppers, and maTaboat-ti[^ied 

It had fiimiahed matter for grave fears that there wonld 
be a crash at the Devereanx's ere long, if Uartiii did not 
pat a cnrb on the grey mare. Joseph had lent money to hia 
hrother-in-Iaw and knew him to be involved. Barbara, neat 
and trim and matronly, folded ap her sewing with a sigh f(» 
her extravagant half-sister ; and Jessica was rising from the 
mnsic-stool, when a sharp ring at the door-bell startled the whole 
party. 

A telegram from London 1 The crash had mdeed come I 

Geraldine had been bomt to death I Waltzing with her lover, 
the light crinoline-distended tarlatane she wore had swept too 
near an nngnarded fire-place ; was in flames before the whirling 
dancer saw her peril, the very motion helping on destruction, and 
before a coat or a rug could be wrapped round her she was past 
b(dp. 

There was a hasty conference. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft decided 
it was their dnty to visit their relatives in their aSiction, though 
personal interconrse had long dropped. Jessica pleaded hard to 
go with them, and that conceded, Jonathan would fain be of the 
party too. 

They found everything in the wildest oonfasion. Mrs, Dever- 
eanz was in her own chamber in hysterics, Clara alternately 
wringing her hands and sobbing, utterly helpless. The inquest 
jnst closed had revealed that which the crinoline had conoraled. 
The mother of Geraldine Deveraaux, who had fiung so many 
pitiless stones at erring Polly Owen, knew that her &TODritfl 
danght^r's shame would be bruited to the world before the day 
was oat ; and the sting was sharper than death. 

It was well, then, that the telegram Martin had despatched to 
Joseph Bancroft had met such Aill response. There was work 
for each and all to do— for the ministrations of Jesdca and 
Barbara within the house and by the bedside, and for the 
Bancrofts, &ther and son, to help young Roland in that time of 
special emergency. 

For that which threw Laura Devereanz into hysterics, threw 
her overworked and embarrassed hasband into an asylum, and 
before two years were gone she was a widow. 

When Martin Devereanz was known to have succumbed, his 
<^editorB came pouring in, aye, before the scotched remuns of 
Geraldine had well been Consigned to Brompton Crauteiy. 
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iiartia'a cbambera wots despoiled, and tlie house in Sloaiie 
Street bad to be Bnirendered ^th ail that it contained. 

It was a terrible blow to proad Mrs. Devereaux to sink from 
-the mistreBS of anoh a home to the mere tenant of lodgings in 
Bedford Square, yet was she glad to hide her head anywheie. 
It was not until she was absolutely a widow that she shook off 
her depreeaion, saying that she " must rouse for Clara's sake, 
since Eldand would do nothing for ids sister." 

The &ct was, that Roland, thrown on his own resources, had 
found quite enough to do to look after himself. When there was 
no father to tax in an emergency he had to fall back on his own 
resonrcoa, which had hitherto been found inadequate. Self-denial 
had no place in bis calendar, and soon Mrs. Devereanx had 
Another shook. To supply his extravagant habits her son 
appropriated Q-oTermnent cash and securities in his charge, and 
the same prison which bod engulfed Folly Owen closed its 
ponderous ja^ra on Ronald Devereanx, and only the influence of 
his Uncle Everard saved the ill-txained young man from penal 
servitude. 

Surely Mrs. Devereaux must have felt how much of this evil 
Jiad its origin in ber own immoderate love of dress and display ? 

No, she considered herself a martyr ; one on whom misfortune's 
deadliest shafts had fallen unprovoked. 

Joseph Bancroft bad rescued same little from the wreck 
of her husband's affairs, and with that,' and the interest of 
her three thousand pounds still intact, she retired to Brighton 
with Clara, in hopes, when scandal had blown over, to marry the 
girl off ber hands. Jessica, seemingly in the way, had gone back 
with her better friends to Chester. 

In Brighton Mis. Devereaux's ruling passion . asserted iteeIC 
Her weeds discarded, she dressed more bke the wife of the 
fiuccesslul banister than the widow of a bankrupt one, the mother 
of a criminal son. She wore the largest crinoline, and the gayest 
colours that ever promenaded the Steyn or the Parade. 

And ere long she felt in her own person the effects of her life- 
long folly. 

Walking up James Street from the Steyn, where the steep bill 
risesat its narrowest part, the wheel of a passing cart eanght her 
extensive crinoline, dragged ber down, and ran over her. 

Medical aid was soon on the spot, and all was done that could 
be done to aUeviate her sufferings, but the internal injuries she 
bad sustained proved fatal ; she, however, lived to see her sister 
and Jessica once more, but there was no acknowledgment of 
life-long folly. She deplored the use of crinoline, Mying that 
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she owed her death to the ikeleUm undtr the skirt, but not even. 
OQ her death-bed coold she see there bad been a iktleton under 
the ekirt even before ermoline viea dreamed of, or that her death 
wag but a fittiug commentary on her life, or iha,t on her rested 
the awfiil responsibility of Folly Owen's ^ and its contingencjee. 

Bonald, released from gaol, laid cl^m to hia mother's property 
at her death, leaving Clara to shift for herself. Bnt Jessica, 
who had long tamed her musical genias to acconnt, and was^ 
gaining celebrity aa a composer, proposed to play and sing ini 
pubUo to maintain her sister and self. 

There was a strong demnr to this in the Cheater lawy^'s hoose 
— the old grandfather laying siege to his chin most emphatically. 
Jonathan had, however, the most powerfol voice in the matter, 
and he insisted on keeping that special singing bird in a cage of.' 
his own. Clara might share it if she liked, bnt Jessica most bft 
his wife, and he would take no "nay." 
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THE PURITAK'S WILL: 

STORY or DURHAM AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER L 



intry I Whence 
), rnmouTB were 
rife that emisBariea of Philip, Eiug of Spain, were at work 
'diaseminating the seede of dialoyalfy. In those daya parliamenta 
were rarely annunoned, aaye to grant aabaidlea, and so replaniah 
the royal exchequer. Queen Elizabeth contrived to dispense with 
th^n almost wholly, her own will being the law with which she 
ruled ; edicts and proolamationa serving to make it known. 

Accordingly, when these rumonrs, which might have had their 
origin in her court, reached the eara of the Qoeen (grown timorous 
in her old age), without pausing to ascertain their truth, she 
'roused heraelf like a lionesa in her lair, and her growl was heard 
:to the uttermost parts of her realm. Men's hearts sank at the 
-soond, for the claws of the lionesa were far-reaching, terrible, and 
«harp, and lacerated even when the deadly fangs spared. 

In 1691 Elizabeth issued a proclamatdou, distinguished by the 
violence of ita language ag^nst Spain, the Pope, and the misdom- 
«rie8, ordering all householders to m^e returns of every person 
who had resorted to their booses for twelve months past, and to 
specify whetheo' they knew any who was accnatomed to absent 
himself from the established service of the ohorcb. To this 
proclamation were appended instmctions for certain commisraonera 
in each county to receive those retoms, and to discover " by all 
meant in their power " misuonaries, or persons withdrawn &om 
their alle^ance by the arts of the missioDaries. 

It may be imagined what scope was given to the malignant 
and revengeful to work their evil will in those days of rough law 
and scant justice. Then the gag, the rack, the scavenger's 
-daoghter, and other instruments of torture forced frenzied 
-confessions from qoivering lips ; evidence against the suspected 
was accepted as proof, where now it would be sifted and analysed ; 
irial was bat a mockery ; and if execution did not rapidly follow 
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aeeosatioD, at least loi^ and painfal impriBoniQeiit wore oat tho 
victim's strength. 

In tlia good city of Surham, Uatthew Farrales and his Mend 
Hemy Smyth were distmgoiahed for their zeal in aiding the 
oonunisKonera in their search for the prieatly emissarieH of Spain. 

Matthew Farrales was the owner of Drawdon, a wooden-framo 
honae, with lattice windows and many gables. It had two- 
doses and two w^-stocked orchards, and lay between the com- 
mon road leading to Erlehouses and the high road leading to 
the Bpitalhouse. On a swift and pictaresqne bnm or stream by 
which it was watered, Matthew Farrales had recently erected' a 
fidlii^-miU, as a first step towards the promotion of cloth 
workmg in the city. 

A neighbouring yeoman, named Lnmley, had stonily opposed 
the erection of this "''I I , and had even gone to law about it. He ab- 
jected thatthewater of the bum was fooled before it came to him. 

Bnt his plea waa dismissed as frivolous, seeing that he was nof- 
dependent on that special bum either for domestic purposes, th« 
irrigation of hia land, or the watering of his cattle. 

Stung with the loss of his suit, no lees than the loss of money 
it involved, Simon Lnmley rushed through the halberdiers who 
guarded the crowdedcourt,7owingvengeance,notonlj against his 
Buccessful opponent, but against the lawyer to whose skill he 
attributed his defeat. So much are men misled and blinded by 
ihdr own passions. 

Tliis lawyer was Henry Smyth, a man eminent in bis profession 
when the law was less systematic than it is now. He waa a tall 
man, grave and resolute in face and bearing, and wore the loi^ 
loose gown and flat cap appointed for men of his class. The royal 
dame on the throne as imperiously dictated what her snbjecta: 
shonld wear aa what they should believe, and how they should' 
worship. 

He had one child, Orace ; a dark-eyed, dark-haired girl. She 
bad inherited her mother's beauty of face and form, and ber 
impressionable natnre ; but from the father derived a will as 
resolute as hia own, however it might be held in abeyance by 
religion and filial daty. Her mother had died when she was but 
a child, and Mistress Grace had been alternately scolded and. 
fondled by Hannah Heaviside, an elderly woman promoted firom 
the nursery to preside over the household in Silver Street when 
the wealthy lawyer lost his well-loved wife. 

Those were not times when a young girl coald wander 
hither and thither, jast as inclination led. It was neither safe 
nor prudent to traverse the streets, even at mid-day, without a, 
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protector, albeit the protector was bnt an elderly female. So 
UiBtreBB Grace's walks abroad were pretty mnch restricted tothe 
limits of th^ own garden, which sloped down to the very edge 
of the river Wear, unleea Hannah Heavicdde could be persnaded to 
don pinner and coif, and guard her to the mercer's or the glover's. 

On, Sundays, Master Smyth himself bore her carefully to and 
&om the cathedral ; though in bis soul he rebelled against the 
ceremonials obaervod, as retaining too much the air of Popery. 
Occasionally, too, the sedato lawyer, who loved his daughter 
with big whole heart, would lead her under the towered gateway 
which guarded Framwellgate Bridge, turn t-o the ri^t along 
Milbnm^te and the row of houses which then constituted Fram- 
wellgate — the very names of which are suggestive — and so on 
past the grim gallows on the North Road to Drawdon, the 
piotoreeque home of his friend Farralee. The more direct Nmv 
North Road was then undreamed of. 

Very pleasant to Grace bad been these far-between country 
walks, very delicious the fruitgatbered in those ample orchards, 
and very cordial the reception Matthew Farralea ever gave to 
father and daughtor. 

Oft-times they would find a company of sedato men and women 
assembled, and then religious discnssiau would arise, followed by 
religions worship, not according to the rubric, but worahip in 
which the forms and ceremonials of the Church were set ande. 
Master Senry Smyth and Master Matthew Farrales belonged to 
that new section of ultra-Protestants to whom the name of Puritan 
had been given, as designating the puritt/ of life and doctrine 
they professed ; and hitherto, fortunately for them, they bad' 
escaped the fines consequent on aaoh profeedon, since Puritanism 
was held to be little lees dangerous to the Btato than Popery. 

The time came, however, when lovely Mistress Orace was less 
eager to accompany her &tiier to Drawdon. It was not that 
she wearied of the walk, or of the long conversations concerning 
the coal pits of her father, or the fulling-mill of their host, or of 
lengthy prayers. The air was as balmy, the burn danced as 
bristly and plashed as musically in its downward course, the 
fruits were as delicious, their reception as warm — nay, warmer. 

Ah, that was It I The hand of Master Farrales held that of 
Mistress Grace too closely for common greeting and f^well ; 
his grey eyes looked into hers with a longing look that brought 
the crimson blood into her cheeks, bis voice sank lower as he 
asked her how she fared ; and though her bther had keen eyes 
and ears, not one word of rebuke had he. 

Matthew Farrales was in love with Mistress Grace, and she 
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fi&w it. Bat MistresH Qraoe wae iu>t in lore with Matihenr 
Famles. 

Tlie owner of Drawdon was quite thirty-five years of age, as 
etaid uid grave in his dezaeaiionr aa waa her faUier, but she had 
foond a yotmger and gayer wooer ; or, rather, the younger woo6r 
coming to Master H^iry Smyth for laic, had found not the 
lawyer bat his daughter, and had straightway come to her for — 
love. 

A handsome gallant of noble presenoe was Master Bobert Maire, 
of Hardwick-by-the-3ea ; and when Hannah Heaviside ushered 
him iato the back parlour, where Mistress Grace sat knitting a 
pair of yellow worsted hose for her sire, there to await her 
mastra's pieaence, she seemed to let in a brighter ray of sunshine 
than that which streamed through the open casement on the 
uplifted head of the beautiful maiden. 

Three parte of an hour elapsed before Master Smyth was at 
liberty to attend to bis new client, but Master Maire bad displayed 
neither restlessness nor impatience. 

Belonging to the old gentry of the county, he had moved in a 
sphere into which the burgher class, however wealthy, rarely 
found admission ; and the ease of manner which it gave enahl^ 
him to approach the shy young girl without undue constraint, 
and gradiully to thaw the ice of her demeanour. 

He engaged her in conversation, told her stories of life in the 
great world, and fonnd out that she knew something of books aa 
well as of housewifery, though the former ^ere chiefly of a grave 
and pious character. But seeing Sir Thomas More's " Utopia " 
on the buffet, side by side with " Tyndall's Bible " and " Fox's 
Book of Martyrs," he questioned her thereon, and found that har 
Latinity was only equalled by her modesty. But of the poets 
then making a stir in the capital,' the fairest gema in Elizabeth's 
crown, she knew little more than the names. Of Master Shakes- 
peare she had heard, and of Ben Jonson and of Marlowe, but as 
playwrights only, bangiog about theatres, or roystering at the 
" MermEiid " and other taverns, but of their writings she knew 
nothing ; nor yet knew she the poetry of Surrey and Wyatt. 
Her education had been of qnite a different stamp. 

It was a rare pleasure, then, for Master Maire to repeat " The 
Loyal Lover," " My Sweet Sweeting," " Give place, ye lovers," 
and Marlowe's " Invitation," and to watch the cheeks flush, and 
the eyes droop as she listened. Never before had such mnsio 
peneb^ted her ears, never before had a voice so sweetiy modulated 
spoken to her soul in the language of poesy. Never before had 
he had so fresh, so eutranced a listener. 
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No wcmder, then, if hie eyes and intonation gave special point 
-to the impaasiooed veree. No wonder that time stood Btill, and 
Uaster Smyth's apologisB for long delay were received bo 
.graoiooBly. No wonder that Maater Robert oarried the image of 
Mifiteesa Qrace home with him to Hardwick, or that gold laoe, 
morrey-colonred velvet, satin aiashings, plumed cap, jewelled 
hands, and embroidered kerchief floated throngh her dreams, 
mingled with a sense of perfume and melody, or that " My Sweet 
Sweeting " haunted her day and night, to tiie detriment of her 
honaehold duties. 

Nor is it to be wondered tliat, when a week later Robert Maire 
made occasion to put some profitable basJness into the lawyer's 
hands, and being thereupon invited to share the mid-day meal, 
was again ushered into the presence of Miss Grace — 
Eyas looked love to eyes that apaka again. 

Once more the feather in his velvet cap swept the rash-strewn 
fiooT in salutation, once more the graceful neck inclined within 
its stiffened roS, and the pliant limbs sank low in acknowledg- 
ment ; but this time there was a sjiopathetic something in the 
.air, sweeter thaa the scent of June roses orgilliflowers wafted in 
from the long garden. 

Little could Master Smyth have foreseen the consequences of 
this introduction, or he would have shut the door upon him and 
his business, and bade him begone elsewhere. 

Where Grace saw only a handsome cavalier rendering respectM 
homage to her beauty and intelligence, her father, keen enough 
in other respects, saw only a wealthy client with an estate to 
be managed ; one whose state and position in the county barred 
familiar intercourse. Besides which, he was cognisant Matthew 
Farralea was wooing Grace after his own fashion, and if he had 
not spcdcen out, would speak ere long ; and easily confident that 
so deserving and pious a man, so true a friend, so loyal a subject, 
must be equally attractive to his daughter, no thought of other 
possible attachment crossed his mind. 

Bot love, spurred by youth and beaaty, overleaps the barriers 
-of rank and fortune. 

To Mistress Grace, mewed up in her pictnreless panelled room, 
with few books, tio poetry, no musio to relieve the monotony of 
hw life ; with nothing to feed the eye but the narrow strip of 
{(arden, the rushing river and the houses on the opposite bank ; 
-who turned from tapestry and knitting in the parlour, to clear- 
starching, confectionery, md the distillation ofberbsin the kitchen, 
^rho saw in the cramped precincts of the city bat grey-jerkined 
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apprentioes, hooded cntflsmen clad in greaay leather, tradesmen: 
in doublet and hose of sober cloth, and wealthier borghers in. 
leather-girdled long blue gowns, yellow hose and flat oa|« ; coarse 
billmen and halberdiers with their steel morions ; or occadonally 
aldennen or eccleuastics in their robes of office ; to her, shut ont, 
more even than, other damsels of her age, from all olijectB of taste- 
and beanty, from gaiety and fashion ; to her, the coorUy gentle- 
man, richly apparelled, delicately perftimed, handsome and degant,. 
flaent and accomplished, came Uke a divinity, the realizatiim of a 
paradisal dream. 

To bim, fresh from a region of mffs and farthingales, brooades- 
and taffetas, paint and jewels, the modest attire and nnstadief 
graces of the Pntitau's daughter made her lovelinms dangerons^ 
and ere he knew it his heart was gone. 



CHAPTER n. 



Master Fasrh^b was the first to anticipate danger. 

For some months Robert M^re, on the pretext of basiness, had 
ridden into Dniham, attended by Roger, his serving-man, at least 
once every week ; and as sorely h^ business led him to Silver 
Street. He was not always forhinate enongh to be invited to step 
into the household room, but after a time he contrived to hav» 
the happy knack of calling when the lawyer was from home ; and! 
having made himself agreeable to £loody Heaviside by skilfolly- 
concealed bribes, he managed so as to await Master Smyth's^ 
return in the company of the charming Grace. 

For her, too, he had ^fts, aflower, abitof sea-weed or a shell 
from the beach ; trifles ofiered conrteonsly and naturally, and not- 
to be refused without prudery. Bat well lEd Robert Maireknow 
that they wore hidden from prying eyes, and treasured as price- 
less. Then, bolder grown, he brought a copy of t"Totter8. 
Miscellanies," with Surrey's Sonnets to Geraldine, underlined for* 
her perusal, accompanied by a spoken word which made her 
heart leap, and her brow sofTaae, as he carried her imprisoned 
hand to his lips, and left a kiss upon it. 

Fain would he have clasped her to his enamoured heart, but- 
thero was a halo of purity about her, and a spirit of chivalrous 
honour in him, which made her sacred whilst love was unavowed^ 
and no fatherly sanction gave it warranty. 

Matthew Farrales, it has been said, precipitated disclosures. 
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Bis love was of long doratioii, had grown with Gnc6 from 
girihood to womanhood, bnt he had wuted and waited for some 
token that her frank nndisgnieed friendship had its roote in love. 
He waited in vain ; she accepted his attentions all Qneongeioas of ' 
their meaning, nntil the awakening of her own heart supphed a 
fllne to his. Then she became conBtrained and embarrassed, tha 
lingering toncb of hie hand bad a new meaning, the " Sear 
Grace," with which he was wont to greet her, made her shiink 
and blush with a conscioogneBS whii£ he nnfortonately misin- 



" Master Smyth, have I tby consent to woo Mistress Qtaee ?" ' 
had long been asked, and answered in ready affirmation. 

"Friend Matthew, that thoalovest Grace I have long observed. 
Tboa art a pious and an upright man; I could not trost my child's - 
welfare in better keeping. When thoa hast her consent thoa 
hast mine." 

Bat, timid and apprehensive of his'own deserts. Master Farrales 
let opportunity Blip by. 

Bnmmer — the sommer of 1690 — was <m the wane, tihe early 
aotomn froits weighed down the branches ripe for the gatherer, 
the wheat harvest bent its golden brown ears to the reaper, ere 
he spake. 

One hot day abont this time. Master Bmyth, observing the 
listlesBneBB of his child, said, " liioa lookest pale to-day, Grace ; 
put down the napery thon art darning, and come with me to 
Drawdon ; the sun here is oppreBBive there may be a breeze 
npon the hill, and Master Matthew will welcome as right - 
heartily." 

" Nay, father, I am well — quite well ; I will not take thee from 
thy business." 

" Tut, tut ; since the plagne broke out last year in Gilesgate, I 
feel as if the eii of Durham was scarcely pure enough for thee, 
my precious bloseom. I have marked of late thy colour come- 
and go, the' work drop from thy listless hand, and thy head 
droop wearily, lltoa art pining in this close room ; the walk to 
Drawdon will be a pleasant change. Besidea, I have matter for* 
Master Fairales' private ear, as I have often thought he had for' 
thine." 

A deeper flnsh bespread h^ face, but not daring to reveal th» 
secret of her recentlangnor — the very fitfulness of " love's young- 
dream" — she donned her steeple Imt, and they went out, an 
nnder-clerk with a stout cudgel following at fh«r heels for pro- 
tection. 

As they toiled up the steep NorUi Road, a wain laden with golden 
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etieaves was lomberiog throagb Bimon Lamley'e gate, and he 
stood there directing the oarter. As they approaohed, a hangry 
look of luidiBgiuBad admiratiou came into biis face as his eyes 
rested on Graoe. Aa rafddly, a scowl encoeeded ; he ptnnted to 
the waggon-load, and growled rather than said, " This is your 
work, Muter Smyth. An honest yeoman compelled to sdi his 
freah-cat com to pay a lawyer's coste I Ah, carry the tale of 
biomph and yonr daughter both to Drawdon ; they will be alike 
.fu»eptable to the floorisbing fuller I Bat, mark ye, I will be 
revenged one day — aye, if I die on yonder ^llows for it." 

"Maater Lainley, thine own envious passions are alone to 
Kame. Master F^rales did bat defend his right, and I was bat 
the agent of the law. May God and time give thee cooler 
jadgm!ent 1 " 

Mattered threats and curses followed them aa they passed on, 
<llTaoe clasping tjgbtly ber father's arm, and Cuthbert, the nnder- 
'Clerk, gripping his staff as if for ready use. 

" Barbing dogs rarely bite, my child," qnotb the lawyer, 
seaking to allay her fears ; bat he knew the times were such that 
. a treacherous foe ao near might prove dangeroas, and on reaching 
Drawdon he drew its owner aside for private oonferenoe, con- 
signing Grace to the complimentary housekeeper, and Cathbert to 
the battery. 

Grace soon released the good dame from her attendance, and 
' strolling through the groonds where the vunbiageoas trees were 
the thickest, found her way through the underwood to the head 
' of the litigated bom, and sitting down in a ferny nook watched 
the limpid waters rush through the narrow gorge, leaping and 
- cha&ng over its rocky bed on to the mill below. 

She bad seen nothing of Master Robert Maire for many Aaya, and 
-flat ponderiog whether the f^ phrases, the winning voice, the mate 
: admiration, the delicate flattery of look and word, the poems 
marked to express so much, the very kiss upon her hand, were 
80 much courtiy gallantry bestowed upon the burgher's dan^tw 
bat to pass the time ; or if her prescient heart was right, and ber 
lore but the echo of his adoration. 

Absorbed in thought, she neither saw nor heard the approach 
• of Master Farrales, and, startled from her reverie, gave a alight 
.scream aa be threw himself on -the bank beside ber. 

" Miatresa Grace, I fear I broke upon your meditations too 
abruptiy. Nay, do not riae ; there is somewhat I would aay to 
thee ; and surely never were time apd place more opportune." 

He had caught ber band to detain her, and thonjgb she sat at 
Jus bidding, he did not let it go. 
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" Grace, dear UutresB Grace, I have long Bought this opportu- 
nity — but now — even now" — eomething seemed to choke 
him — " Grace, I am a olmnHy wooer — but I love yon, lova yoa 
with my whole heart — ^have loved yon for years. Will you, will 
yon be my wife ?" 

He grasped both her handa, gazed np into her face with a 
yearning, beseeohing look, painful in its intensity, as she saw 
throngh the mist of her tears ; bnt surprise. Borrow, sympathy, 
fear, kept her silent. 

" Ifou do not speak, your eyes are full of teara, yon look sad ? 
What may this mean ? Am I mistaken ? Grace, Grace, do not ■ 
keep me in Baspenee." 

" Oh, Master Farrales, Iwasnot — I am— Alas, alas — yon have 
been even as a brother onto me ; I was not prepared " 

" Peradventure I have been too hasty, sweet Mistress Grace ; 
yet your &ther bade me ' God speed ' when I came hither ; 
surely the daughter cannat say me less ? " he interposed hurriedly, . 
yet imploringly. 

" Master Farrales, my father's best friend, — truly it gives me 
pain to say you ' nay,' — but this thing cannot be." 

" Cannot ! Mistress Grace I Oh, think again, give me some 
hope to cling to." 

He spoke despairingly, and her agitation almost equalled his 
own; bat she had no hope to give him, and esteemed him too 
highly to trifle with feelings whose depth had never been revealed 
T^nfn then. 

The hand she had withdrawn from him, she gave agtun in 
token of friendly amity ; he covered it with kisses ere he dropped 
it reluctantly and sadly, saying, "Friends, then. Mistress 
Grace, let it be, if needs must ; friends, nntil yonr own heart 
warrants a renewal of my suit 1 " 

Master Henry Smyth, better read in law than love, ascribed 
her refusal to ignorance of her own untutored heart and maidenly 
FMerve ; consoling his friend with tlte adage that "nine naysaj'S-. 
. were fasJf a grant." " Grace is coy, no doubt, friend Matthew ; 
but give her time, give her time, and yon will win her yet." 

So encouraged, Maeter Fairales, though honourably dumb on 
file pasuon that consumed him, came and went as heretofore, 
entering the house in Bilver Street, perhaps with a little more 
oonstrunt; but he relaxed no attention, omitted no duty, till 
Grace confessed to herself his silent devotion made her grieve for 

As the last red leaves dropped frvm th« autumnal trees his 
last hope fell with them. 
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Eoteriiig in the twilight, imannoimced and nnheard, the 
parlour in Silver Street — he bkw that which sent the blood to 
hie heart and leil him white aa ashee. A graceful, handsome 
man, younger than himself, in oloak and doablet of bine and 
. silver, stood with Orace before the fire, his arm aroond bar, her 
Lead drooped lovingly upon his breast, his face bent down to 
hers, his lips upon her forehead. 

For a few moments he stood aghast, as if a serpent had Btnng 
bim ; ttien stifling a groan, he tnmed away noiselessly to leave 
' the honse at once with his great load of misery. 

On the doorstep he enconntered Uaster Smyth, and Tonld 
liave hnrried past him ; but the lawyer caaght him by the arm, 
and, seeing Ha white face, wnmg from him words of agony 
which sent the father to ascertain what wrong his dear friend 
had sustained at his child's hands. 

He had swung the door to with a clash, and trod the dark 
passage with firm foot that drowned the fintter in the room ; so 
he was spared the sight that had blighted his dearest friend's life. 

Mistress Orace sat on her accustomed stool on one side the 
wide fire-place, and Master Robert Mture atood leaning negligently 
-against ttie carved ehimney-piece upon the other, idly playing 
with the hilt of his sword. But the damsel's knitting lay upon 
the floor, the ravelled spoil of a playfol Mtten, and her «om- 
posnre was ill sustained. 

" What hast then done to Matthew Farrales, Mistress Grace? 
I met him with a face as white aa thine own kerchief." 

" I, father I Nothing. Master Farrales has not been here tliese 
ihree days." 

"Not here, wench I I met him but now on the door-step, 
scared and wild as though he had seen a spectre I" 

" I know not this Master Farrales, sir, bnt on the honour of a 
gentleman no one baa entered this room within the past hour," 
protested Master Maire. 

Master Smyth's snapicions were awake now. He had been 
there, and why not seen ? What had h« seen? He was not 
the man to beat about the bush. He put the question. 

" Master Robert Maire, I find yon here fdone with Mistress 
Grace ; I met on the door-atep the man who comes hither with 
my full consent as her suitor, fle^ng from some dreadful wrong, 
I ask an explanation. What can he have heard or seen ? " 

The conscious blood mantled to the cheek of Grace. Bobert 
Haire, proudly confronting the proud old man, approached her. 

" Come hither, Orace, my love," Bud he, drawing her to him, 
: throwing his protecting arm around her, and drawing bar head 
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to his brood breast. " This is what h« m&y peichonoe have seen. 
I, too, came as a suitor for yonr daughter's haud ; I have won 
iier love ftaily, aod I seek jonr asseut, not to woo bat to wed. 
Ib it not so, Grace ? " 

"Not Grace — but graceless — go to your chamber. Mistress, 
and leam obedience there. Master Maire, release her I You 
and I will have a word ere you depart." 

The arm around her tightened ; thrae was a whisper In her ear, 
a kiss upou her forehead ; the arm relaxed, and with a reverence 
to her &ther, Grace left the room, entangled in a maze of 
doubt, perplexity, and dread, over which bith in her ^over rose 
triumphant. 

There was a stormy interview when she was gone. Master 
.Smyth accused Robert Maire of treachery and duplicity, which 
he resented resolutely. Yet he strove to conciliate, and pleaded 
in justification that he had found Mistress Grace d^eoted, nay, 
in tears, and trying to soothe her sorrow the floodgates of his 
heart gave way, and tbe full torrent of his lovb broke fortb 
unbidden. He had waited but Master Smyth's return to lay the 
matter before him honourably. Master Farrale's entrance had 
placed him in a false pouition ; but it was true nevertheless. He 
tmsted Grace wonld not be coerced into marrying where she did 
not love ; and with all a lover's ardooi, stimulated by his fears, 
he pleaded for Master Smyth's consent to their union as one 
pleading for life. 

It was in vain. All that would have had weight with other 
men was useless here. What cared Master Smyth for Hardwick 
or the manor of Eeeelden, or revennes from Hntton-Henry, in 
comparison vrith his child's eternal wel&re ? What cared he for 
anceetra] ball or fine raiment ? — they were the gauds of Satan to 
-entrap sools. Of wealth Master Farrales was not bare, and be 
could himself endow his daughter abundantly, Robert Malre 
savoured of the world ; Matthew Farrales was one of God's own 
people, and would be a snre stay for his child. 

Bo the young lover's suit was denied — conrteously but firmly. 
" I have promised my danghter to Matthew Farrales, and I camiot 
iaeak my word." 



CHAPTEE m. 



Fob some time Matthew Farrales held aloof from Silver Street ; 
he had received a blow from which a man of his temperament 
•does not readily recover. Even the assurance of Master Smyth, 
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that the wonld-be gallant was diemiased, foiled to bring him back 
to try hie chance again. He had ^raited all the years whereim 
girlhood grew into womanhood, to win Grace's lore, could w^t 
for years to come, bnt to many her whilst loving auothra matt 
came not within his philosophy. 

Master Maire still entmsted Master Henry Smyth wHh hjs 
legal matters, but never again was admitted to the wiunscotted 
room behind, where he knew hia darling was pining like a solitary 
dove in a cage. Hannah Heaviside was incorruptible ; she loved 
Uiatreea Grace, bat she loved dominion better ; her post was 
profitable And honourable, and she did " not choose to risk it for 
all the gallants in doublet and hose." 

He haunted Dnrham, lived more at the hostelry in Elvet than 
at Hardwick, set a vratch opon the honae, and at length had his 
perseverance rewarded by intercepting father and daughter on 
their way from St. Oswald's Church. Master Smyth would have- 
hnrried past, bnt Robert Maire was not eaaily aet aside, and his 
courteous salutation admitted no rude rebuff. A gracious word, 
a brief pressure of the hand, a quick re-aaauring glance were all, 
bnt they kept hope alive in the hearts of both, and love will live 
where even hope espires. 

For all that Grace visibly drooped, and soon Master Smyth: 
began to talk of bearing her away to Longstack Farm, to visit 
a conain in Hampshire, for the recovery of her health. It was, 
however, too late in the season to att«mpt so long and perilous a 
jonmey, and many arrangements in the interest of his clients 
had to be made before be coold be spared to travel. Christmas was- 
&et approaching, bnt in the early spring he wonld aee, God will- 
ing, what effect a southern climate would have upon the maiden. 

The assent of Miatresa Grace to this proposal was never asked. 
It was not thought necessary. Yet hearing the enbject mooted, 
she opposed it atrenaonsly, the effect being to confirm Master 
Smyth in hie decision. Nor did she submit to the dismissal of 
her lover without an attempt at rebellion. 

She was peraiatent in her declaration that unless she married 
Robert Maire she would die unwedded — words her father 
recalled with a shudder ere the year vras oat. 

Towards tiie dose of the dreary month of fogs, she ceased 
either to rebel or to pine ; yet care, anxiety, and a curious ner- 
vous resUessness seemed to grow upon her. Matthew Farralea- 
had resumed hia viaits, and tothat her lather ascribed the healthy 
change. He knew nothing of the bulky missives closed with a 
lover's knot of floss silk which Cnthbert the clerk, well-paid fOT- 
the service, contrived to pass in secret from Robert to Grace. 

GlKwIc 
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ChristmaB approached — clear, ehairp, crisp, bright; people 
hnddled within doois fot waimlfa, or, cloaked and hooded, 
hustled through the nnpaved streets, thankiiil that froet hod 
bound np the mnddy nits and given a firm, hard roadwaj' to be 
trodden ajid stamped apoo. Then aa now the diope assumed a 
gayer aspect, thongh there was no gas to make them gorgeoaa 
after nighttall. But by nightfall ail pradent citizens h^ dosed 
the shQttere of their open shops, for pnrchasers had gone to 
their homes, and prowling vagabonds were on the alert. The 
silveremiths in the street which bore their name, the Jorrimers,* 
the glovers, the saddlers, dastered together in Saddler Street, the 
cordwainerst and the mercers each by themselves, all made a 
goodly show for the year's great festival, and " What d'ye lack ? 
What d'ye lack ?" from apprentices hoarae with bawling, offi- 
eionsly pressed their mast^s' wares upon the public. In the 
niarket, booths and stalls were piled with divers goods to soit 
the conntry folk, or ihigal city housewives. There fat oxen were 
bought and sold for six-and-twenty shillings, sheep and calves 
for three and fonrpence each ; and in Fleshergate the butchers 
cried their beef one penny for one pound I , Holly and mistletoe 
garnished the walls of ri,ob and poor, fires roared and crackled 
in the open chimneys ; tlie coal pita of Henry Smyth and others 
codld hardly supply the demands npon them. 

In the bouses of the rich alms were already collected for dis- 
tribution, and the poor were looking eageriy forward to the 
Christmas almsgiving. 

" Oreetings in the market-place " bore touching reference to 
the season and its amenities, and (inspired by its influence, per- 
ehance) Robert Uaire plied the huge knocker on the lawyer's 
outer door, and craved a private audience. Once more he asked 
of Henry Smyth bis daughter Orace in marriage, even after long 
probation ; nrged It with the eloqaeace and warmth of an ardent, 
impaasioned man. And once more Henry Smyth denied him. 
Somewhat softened he was, perhaps ; but he denied h' m notwith- 
standing. He would not even permit the pair t« exchange 
Christmas greetings. 

" la that your final determination. Master Smyth ?" 

" It is, Master Maire." 

" And yon have no pity for your daughter or for me, even at 
this- Christmas-tide ? " 

" I do feel grieved at yoni distress, Master Maire, bnt it will 
pass in time ; and it is becaose I do love my child I woold spare 
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her the pain of anch a meetmg. She is at peace now, forgetting 
her brief fancy, I txnst; I -cannot have that peace disturbed; 
and the speaker looked desiroas to terminate the interview. 

" It is not my wont to ane for the same boon twice," said the 
yonng man, impiesuvely; " Bemember thia interview, if en long 
you repent your decision." And with a firm step, a face tesolnte 
as the one before him, Robert Mure departed. 

The morrow came. A busy day for Grace. From llastor 
Smyth's collieries came the pitmen, their wives, their bairns, as 
was their wont, for Chriatmae giita and Christmas cheer of cakes 
and ale, and as waa his wont, Matthew Farreles assisted her in- 
their distribution. Xiater is the day, a feast of beef and brawn, 
and such snbBtantial fare, was Itud upon a long oak table in the 
capacious kitchen, set forth with_ wooden tienchers and drinking 
horns, with huge flagons here and there. His clerks and over- 
Beers came to partake, himself and Grace presiding ; Matthew 
Farralea again being close at her elbow, bis hom^e shown in 
every act. 

His eyes spake what was in bis thought, bnt true to his 
promise, his tongue .was silent. Uaster Smyth, thinking so to 
bend his daughter's will, kept not so silent : he bade his depend- 
ents drink to his son-in-law that should be. 

Grace, flushing, hurried &om the board, closely followed'by 
Matthew, protesting as be went that it was not his prompting. 

" If it be not. Master Farrales, and yon be a true man, then in 
, the name of Heaven disclaim your pretensions to my hand openly, 
and release me from the bonds my father would impose," cried 
she, as th^ stood face to face in her own parlonr. 

"I cannot, Grace; I cannot." 

" Bnt I love another man, and yon know it. Be yonr noble 
self, and resign me." 

His lips blanched and quivered. " I cumot, Grace ; I cannot. 
I will wait for years ; but reugn the hope of winning your love in 
time, I cannot!" 

"Then mnst I rdease myself I" So saying she retotned 
to the guests, assuming a composure her eye and cheek dis- 
proved. 

The board had been cleared, the yule-log was blazing on the 
hearth ; games, sober, as befitted the home of a Puritan, were 
introduced, as were the wassail bowl, and sweet confections. 
Outside, the wat«h, the waits, the carol singers came in tnms, 
each group receiving a Christmas dole. 

Hie hours sped, another groap of caroUers sang, one nob 
voice swelling above thereat — ^race, as before, dispensed the dole. 
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Midnight approached, and Once, drawing near to her &ther, 
Asked hia Ghiiatutaa benedictioii. 

The Christmas bella rang oat; neighbour shook hands with 
nrighbour ; but where was ffistresB Grace ? 

Aye, where ? Hurry from room to room — there ia no trace of 
lier. 8now has been &lling ; there are prints of her li^t foot 
down the garden path to the river's nngnarded brink, bat no 
{Iracel 

The gneete disperse in confusion. Henry Smyth and Matthew 
Farrales are left together in their desolation. 

The river I Was that in Grace's thought when she said she 
mnst release herself? 

What would not either man give to tmdo the doings, to nnsay 
£he sayings of that Christmas Eve I 

Chnstmas Day ; the bells ringing out for service, glad faces in 
the streets. Yet a search going on every seeker ie&s to he 
hopeless. A kerchief seen in the hands of Mistress Grace over- 
night fonnd floatmg for down the Wear I 

Two men, in the abject agony of remorse, accnae themselves of 
jgoading their best-beloved to desperation and suicide I 
***** 
Christmas bells are pealing from Heselden steeple ! Pealing 
for a bridal. 

A boat, with carol nngen on board, had borne away the feet 
which left their print* apon the snowy ground. 

A warm arm enfolded the liigitive Grace, warm words andlipa 
reassured' her, whilst four stout arms polled at the oars to a- 
landing place where horses were iu readiness. 

On, past Qillygate* church, on, through the shade of Felaw's 
tangled wood, tiirongh Pld Durham ; on, along highway and 
byeway, over moor and hill, Grace on a pillion bdiind her 
lover, well guarded by his servants in the rear. On, without 
panse, to Heselden church I 

The choToh open, the priest in waiting, Grace Bmyth knelt 
4own before the altar vdth Bobert Maire, to be raised and borne 
thence to Hardvrick, the proud wife of a proud husband. And 
the Christmas bells rang merrily in Heselden, if they tolled 
dtdefully in Durham. 

To all entreaties for forgiveness the indignant father tamed a 

deaf ear. That she had married without his consent was in 

itself an unpardonable offence ', but to steal from his house at dead 

of night and roam the country with strange men was an ontrage 

"NowOUeegat*. 
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on all decency. Robert Maire he stigmatised aa a profligate, ft 
child of Satfui, a midnight robber ; aiid even went so &r as to 
qaedtion the &ct of her marriage. The regiatiy of Heaelden bood 
Bet this beyond debate. 

.To MatUiew Farralea the second shock wa« ^eater than the 
fii^t. Bather would he have known her sleeping beneath the 
cold waters of the Wear than in the arms of another. Yet he 
bore her' no ill-will ; acknowledged her right to marry where ebo 
loved; and ont of the depths of his own love he found excuses 
for Robert Uaire. 

He was magnanimooB enough even to interfere with Ifaater 
Smyth in behalf of the young conple ; and in process of time 
might have effected a reconciliation, bnt for an event so strange 
it has been chronicled in history. r 

The dieappointmenta of private life have a tendency to convert 
extreme religionists into fiery zealota. 

Bigotry is peculiar to no creed, and, as a learned divine has 
gaid — " orthodoxy is my doxy, heterodoxy is your doxy," all 
the world over. 

No sooner did Elizabeth's proclamation gainst Popish 
emissaries ring throughout the land than the Puritans (themselvea 
onder ban, and liable to fine and impriaonment) rashed foremost 
into the van of persecutors. 

When Ihe Queen's commissioners reached Durham, Haster 
Henry SmyHi came forward to throw the weight of his legal 
acimien on the side of the Crown, and Master Farrales bron^t 
his local knowledge and inflnence to bear in the hunt after 
suspected persons. 

Fletewode, in his report to my Lord Bnrleigh, states that 
" searchers for priests are often so rude and barbaroas that if 
the dores be not opened on the instant when they would enter 
they break them open with violence, as if in tiie sack of an 
enemy's town. Then the pursuivants run up the stairs, and into 
chambers with drawn swords to frighten women and childrea 
ipto fits." 

Spies and informers are never to seek. Simon Lumley's time 
for revenge had come, and it took a sabtle shape. 

In the presence of zealous Master Smyth and Master FarraleflT 
he accused Bobert Maire, of Hardwick, of harbouring a seminary 
priest &om abroad, well knowing his office and errand. 

There was a malignant light in his eye, as he saw the two 
officials quail at the intelligence. Well the informer knew that love 
of Mistress Qrace lay deep in the hearts of both, and that, though 
the tree had been torn away, the roots were still left qnivering. 
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There viBs no evadiiig tlie painful duty thruat upon them. To 
liold back now would but bring auspioion on themselvea, and 
serve the ronaway no whit. The claims of religion and loyally 
were paramoimt. So to their task the appointed searchers went, 
Matthew Farrales hoping againet hope that the accusation was 
false, and that he might in some degree restrain the violence of 
the purauivanlA. There he was foiled by Simon Lumley, who, 
liberal in his new-born zeal, plied every man with ate or sack, 
find having sparred them on In secret, left a dronken crew to burst 
into Hardwick House, and ontr^a humanity in the very 
wantonness of brutality. 

Women ran hither and thither, pursued by the drunken soldiery 
as they fled ; the privacy of no room was respected ; and when, 
in an npper chamber, they found a sick man in bed, worn and 
h^gered from recent exposure, they hauled him forth, gagged 
and pinioned him, and then laid hands on the master of the honse. 

Grace shrieked, and cltmg to her hnaband ; but resistance was 
worse than nseloss. She was left fainting on the floor, and he 
was dragged roughly away, and with his fellow-prisoner, Edmund 
Dnke, mounted on horses from his own stables, driven like a 
felon to the tolbootb in Durham Uaiket Place, and thence to the 
gaol in the North Gate, there to await tbmr trial before the Court 
of Aldermen and the Queen's Commieeioners. 



CHAPTER rV. 



UtsTEB RoBEBT Uaibe was not a poor man. Then, Matthew 
Farrales, with the magnanimity of a hero, privately sought out evi- 
-dfflice for, not against, bis successful rival. So it was proved upon 
the trial that on the fourth of March a foreign vessel, dismasted 
«nd disabled, fiercely driven before the winds, had gone to pieces 
on the rocky coast some half-mile from Hardwick. That the 
man Edmund Duke, after long buffettit^ vrith the waves, 
ccmtrived to reach the shore, wounded, spent, and exhausted. 
That the crowd of cotters and &nners drawn thither to 
witness the wreck were more on the alert for the spoils of tempest 
"than ready to succour the shipwrecked man. That Robert Maire, 
utterly ignorant who or what the htJf-clad sufl'erer might be, had 
in Christian charity bade bis servants convey him to bis home, 
where Grace, proving herself worthy of her name, had employed 
her skill in simples to recruit his wasted strength. 

That, being supposed a foreigner. Master Mftirs and his 
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hdpmate bad conrened vith him inlAtm, andthst beingiioiB«2 
abraad, Simon Lmuley's eager ears had caught the echoes. 

Bo, tlie Court of Aldennen (knowing well Bobert M^re'a 
religiooB faith, and the relations between himself and their 
eminent coadjutor, the Puritan lawyer), unable to prove more 
than an act of common charity, graciously released him from 
durance. But for that deed of humanity he was amerced in thft 
sum of fifty pounds, a considerable sum in those days. 

Edmund Duke, the shipwrecked man, was indubitably proved 
to be one of the missionary priests under ban, and had been, 
educated at Donay and Bheims. That he had been flung upon the 
coast was held to be the righteous vengeance of God upon bis 
mission. Accordingly he was condemned (together with three 
other priests, lUohard Hill, John Hogge, and Bichard Holliday) 
to be executed by the common hangman at the gallows beyond 
Flambard's Gate (Framwellgate) close by Drandon Bum. 

Uoreover, Master Robert Uaire was conmiauded, under pain of 
imprisonment, to be present at the execution, asamonilory lesson. 
for the future. 

It was the sixth of May, 1691. The day was bright and 
cheering, the snn shone on mill and bum, the surrounding forest 
trees wore spring's fresh green livery, above a carpet of hyacinth 
and bracken. It shone, too, on four hideous wooden frames, 
each pointing its solitary gaunt arm to the deep Valley of 
Death ; and it might be— who knows ? — also to the Waters of 
Life beyond. 

A surging crowd was gathered there ; pikemen and halberdiers 
guarded the platform, where stood the executioner and his victims, 
Qxe constable of the gaol and other officials, amongst whom were 
Mdster Smyth and Master Farrales. Women, too, were there, 
eager and excited by the hideous spectacle they bad pressed to 
witness — "execution" for political or religions offences then 
meaning more than mere hanging ; it rarely happened that dis- 
memberment and disembowelling were not included in tbe- 



And there, too, stood Grace, clinging to her husband's arm aa 
if a&aid he should again be torn from her. She had but recently 
risen from the sick bed into which she had been throvm by the 
violence which wrenched her husband from her arms ; and sbo 
looked far too pale and delicate to be there. Robert had jnst 
been restored to her frvm the foulness of a prison, from the grip 
of an iniquitous law, and no argnment was strong enough to 
induce her to part from him during his enforced presence at th« 
gallows' foot. 

D,£i,t,7P-h»Google . 
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" Where thon art forced to be, sweetheart, by emel men, thy 
wife mtttt also be of her own will. I will not blench to shsme ' 
tbee," she had said. 

It was a strange place on wbtoh to meet her offended father 
for the first time since she had left him. Yet there they met, and 
ttiere, touched perhaps by her wan and shuddering aspect, her. 
^ipealing eyes; and the trembling clasp of her dear one's arm, he 
accorded a sort of dubions forgiveness. 

It was a horrid spectacle for a sensitive woman ; bnt the firm- 
sees of the four priests, and the constancy with which they accepted 
torture rather than recantation, gave to that holocaust an air of 
martyrdom, and in two minds at least produced an impresuon 
never contemplated by the fanctionariee of the State. 

Edmund Ditke was the last to suffer. Barely had his limbs 
eeaaed to qniver, when a shout rent the air, " A miracle 1 a 
miisole I A dry bum 1 a dry bum I" 

It was even so. Two parched spectators, going thither to 
slake their thirst, rushed back with the strange news that Drawdon 
Bum had run dry, and the cry went up as &om one voice. 
Drawdon Bum dry ? That leaping, bounding, fiowing stream dry ? 
That stream dry which had laughed defiance to the atrongeet 
summer sun ? Incredible I 

Matthew Tarrales was not the only one who left the executioner 
to finish his ghastly work, and ran to satisfy doubt. Yoong and 
old pressed forward in a mass, and soon the motley crowd grouped 
amongst the trees which had kept the bnm in shadow, stood 
looking alternately into each other's faces and down the banks 
into the bed of the bnm — dry, save for a thin line of limpid silver 
trickling amongst the yet moist stones, and growing perceptibly 
thinner. 

The crowd was dispersing when Matthew Farrales, standing 
in perplexity at the foot of, the hum, and pondering the possibility 
of a return of the water, became conscious of the evil face of 
Simon Lomley peering at him curiously irom the opposite bank. 

" Aha t Master Farrales ; what think you of this judgment 
nptm you ? How will the iiilling-mill work with a dry bum ? — a 
dry bnm, aha I aha ! It ts my turn to laugh now." 

The water never returned. The marvel or the miracle of the 
dry bom spread through the county, and people coming to satisfy 
enriosity, so often asked their way to the " Drybnm," that the 
old name lapsed, and Drybum superseded Drawdon. 

But mora lapsed than the name of an estate. Master Bobert 
Maire and Misb'ess Grace his wife; the staunch Protestant and the 
Puritan's daughter, lapsed in their fiiitb I Whether in consequence 
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of the petsecntion he had nndergone, the dawning hope blighted 
ip the shock suatained by Grace, the cooBtottcy and firmneBs of 
the piieata onder execatiou, the miracle of the dried-np bum, op 
the aabtle Bophistries of Father Duke, cannot be known. PoBsibly 
all combined. At all events Roman Catlioliciam had two more 
profeesors, and the old Pniitan in Silver Ktreet wept bitter tears 
over the recusants. This second loBS of his daughter was worse 
than the first. The forgiveness accorded at the priests' esecntion 
was retracted, and there was no hope of )>ardon now. WiUihim 
Bhe was " Graceless Grace " to the end of his days. 

It was noted, however, that his zeal in the proseoation of 
Papists gradually diminished, and when Bobert Maire was com- 
pelled to pay £20 a month as a recnsoot, he took no part with 
thoee inflictii^ the heavy fine. 

The ihlling mill , a wooden erection, went to decay, and 
Uatthew Fairales — stnng by the defection of Grace, as by her 
rejection of himself — a broken-hearted man, persecuted for hia 
Foritanism (at the instigation of Simon Lnmley), much as he hod 
persecuted tiie Papists, found in 1696 a purchaser for Drawdon 
or Drybum in one Richard Hutchinson, and went over with 
scores of others to Holland. He was said to be afterwards one 
of that band of Pilgrim Fathers who, sailing in the Mayflower from 
Delft harbour, found in distant Virginia that " freedom to worship 
God " which England refused. 

Ere he loft England he sent a few words of farewell and con- 
solation to Grace, then monming the loss of her third, child 
William, a baby boy, buried with scant ceremony in Heselden 
churchyard at midnight, as the son of recusants. In the loss of 
her child Grace learned to feel for her father left desolate in his 
old age, more solitary than ever when his friend Matthew went 
away. 

She would fain have gone to him, and on her knees besought 
his pardon, but Master Maire, resolute as Master Smyth, and 
crediting hm with much that he endured for his gew creed, would 
hear no word of compromise. 

Father and daughter never met again, and he renounced her. 

Portly Hannah Heavistde was not without hope that the lonely 
lawyer might he won over to solace himself for the loss of his 
graceless daughter by taking unto himself a wife, herself being 
that individaal. With this view she fostered rather than soothed 
his irritation against Mistress Maire, and made her own hopes 
very apparent. How effectively, her exclusion from his will 
proved. 

That will was dated July 20th,1698, and though he lived nntil 
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Vcnenibtx, H was nerer revoked. In it he gate eUhla ooal-mmee 
■of the yeaily value of £100, besides a perscmal estate worth £100 
more, to the City of Durham, after this wise : — " And as touching 
. my colemynes and the increase thereof may be employed for the 
benefit of many I freely give them to the City of Durham, and 
the caose why I do bo, and farther as followeth, is, that some good 
trade may be devised for setting of the youth and other idle per- 
sons to work, as shall he thought convenient, whereby some profit 
may arise to the benefit of the said city, and relief of those that 
«ie past work. As for my daughter, Oracelees Grace, who I, nor 
.any of her kindred, have seen for divers years past, I wiU that 
there be paid her £20 'by year, for my terme out of colepiti's, if 
she live so long, after £5 the quarter by those that have the cole- 
pitts either Michaelmas or Christmaa as the quarter shall fall oat, 
but yet upon this condicion that she fetch every quarter payment 
herself or within one month after. And also that she come to 
the cathedral church of Durham to the sermon in dewe time or 
'«Ib to lose that quarter, except some great cause be a lett, then to 
give it her the next quarter, that she cometh to the sermon, or 
■ols to loose it." 

Only £100to Grace, his child, and that coupled with each harsh 
■ctrnditione, and so maeh in charity. Was it charity ? No matter, 
the City of Durham gained by Uie Puritan's will whatever Qrace- 
lesB Qraoelost. 

And lose she did, even the legacy ; for Master Robert Miure 
loved hia wife dearly, and had a prond spirit, so be wonld not 
'permit her to abase herself by going to either Edmnnd Wanlesa 
the dyer, or William Hall the draper, or the Alderman (pro tem- 
pore) who were his executors, for the pittance so left to h^. 
Nor wonld he ■suffer her to " conform," as it was called, by 
attending the sUpolatod services at the Cathedral. 

" Nay, Grace," said he ; " if I could pay the fines thy Pnritan 
father had a hand in lajdng as a buititen on my shoulders, I need 
not subject thee to the scoff of a draper and dyer for a pitifnl 
hundred pounds. And now that severity ia lees rigid, and our 
penalties overlooked, there is less cause." 

Years went by. Another Christmas came, fierce and stormy 
and blustering. The forest trees surrounding Hardwick mansion 
writhed and groaned, and fiung about their bare arms wildly to 
the shrieking gale. Snow lay on the ground, and was driven in 
. showers before the wind, filling up nooks and hollows to a 
beacherous level. At sea the winds ran riot. On the shore the 
waves raced in white with foam, and roared like monsters for 
IhNi prey. 
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JnitKoe, fires bloKed and evergreens glistened, dancing feet 
tripped over msh-strewn floors, and irine and wassail crowned 
the feaat. 

Withont, a stoat ship battled with the billowa, spars and 
cordage fringed mth iudes, its deck one slipperjr sheet. Th» 
hurricane and billows tossed it, beat it, rent it, as it drove in 
shore, and cast its helpless crew into the seething flood with 
scarce a hope of rescne. 

See, along the Eardwick coast, Bobert Uaire and his three- 
stalTart sons, Thomas, John, and Andrew (no Henrjr), with a 
troop of servants bearing torches and ropes, have leftue festivfr 
hall at the soond of distress, and pnt forth ai\ their ene^es to- 
. save the drcnraing mariners. With infinite danger to themselves, 
the brave yoang men saoceed in rescaing three seamen from the 
greedy waves ; the last, a man of mature age, having a broken 

Forgetting, or ignoring, all he had sofTered in consequence of 
a similar act. Master M^e had the poor fellows carried straight 
to his hcfflpitable hall. Mistress Grace, as heretofore, helped 
with head and hands to restore the benumbed and exhausted 
sufferers. Placed io warm beds, and soothed with possets, two 
revived to bless their preservers. The third was past all help. 
The damps of death were on his forehead, bnt even in his agony 
he heard the noble couple call each other "Qrace" and" Robert;"* 
and looking in their faces, said, " 1 know yon now, Mistress Maire. 
1 am Simon Lumley, and this is retribution— retribution,! Know 
you not it was I who caused youi bridegroom to be dragged. 
to gaol for sheltering such a poor wretch as I myself am now." 

" You — not Matthew Farrales !" 

" No, by my faith, no." 

" And wherefore ? We had done thee no wrong, man 1" aaiS 
Robert, sternly. 

" Wherefore ! Jealousy, envy, revenge, all evil possionB were- 
at work." 

And then he made confession in penitential gasps, extorted from 
him by remorse. Only the hand of God could have thus thrown 
him, ^ipwreoked and dying, on the bed whence he bad dragged 
from the same roof that other shipwrecked man, and hia benevolent 
preserver— the one to death. " Mistress Maire, I, Simon Lumley, 
watched you oft in blooming youth pass by my gate with Master 
Smyth to Matthew Farrales' home. I saw yon with him, saw . 
he loved yon, and in the very impotence of hopelessness, I bated 
him for the chance he had, and I had not. In my blind rage I 
strove to baulk him of the fulling-mill, and as thou knoweat lost 
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my oaose. Then my fury had another object, thy f&tber ; but I 
bided my time, '^en Bobert Uaire bore tiiee away, I hated 
.him for Uiat ; he hod won what I would have perilled my aonl 
for, and did. Bat the misery of Master Fanales and his lawyer' 
was a feast of joy to me. On the day that the four priests went 
to the gallows, Drawdon bnm ran diy I ' A miracle I' the people 
Bhoated. ' A miracle,' I too, called. ' Miracle,' it was devilry, 
BO miracle. I wrought craftily, stealthily. Months before I had 
tracked the bom ap throagh Uie forest to ita source, and there, 
slowly working at intervals, in seeret, oft by night, dug a fresh 
channel for the stream to swell another bum not far away. I 
bided my time. When all the folk were at the hanging, I broke- 
the barrierB down. The waters fell into the new course, and by 
the time I showed my face in the crowd there was a dry bum for 
Matthew Farrales' lulling-mil], I had my revenge. It was 
ahort-lived ; judgment fell on me. The next year, the year of 
the great drought,* when a horseman rode across the shrunken 
Thames at Lo^on Bridge, wells and brooks on my own farm 
dried up ; the crops were burnt up, my cattle died, I was im- 
poverished ; still I struggled on, and dug my spurs into Matthew 
Farrales' Puritanic sides. He sold Drybum to Richard Hntchineon, 
and two years later the plague came to my farm, and bore away 
the only being that loved me — my sister. I, too, sold my 
form to Master Hutchinson. He holds both now. In Sunderland 
the press-gang pounced upon me — and here I am. Mistress 
Grace — my life is paying for the evil I wrought. But remember- 
there was ao miracle ! Forgive me — oh, forgive." 

On Christmas Day, there lay under the Eardwick roof the 
corpse of their only enemy — and, for the sake of the Founder of 
Christmas, they forgave him. Charitable in all things. 

« • « * « t * 

Ja 1612, King James I. ordered a " commission of pious uses." 
These commissioners, Bishop Button being one, called the tardy 
eseoators of " Smyth's Charity " to acojunt. They were found 
to have in their h^ids ready cash, £677 10s. 6d., which was at 
once transferred to a chest with four locks, and lodged in the 
Town Chamber -with all bonds and securities. Then New Place 
(the old Keville Palace) was bought, and mode into a doth- 
working foctory, where poor children were taught the trade. 
But it did not flourish long. In time even the collieries foiled, 
and " Smyth's Charity " dwindled to a shadow. 

Can it be that anger, not dtaiity, prompted the beqa^t, and 
no blessing rested on the Puritan's Will ? 

■ See " Bftkcc's Chrooiclee." 
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■" Febbuakt Fill-dtke, turn up dther black or white," observed 
my Benior partner, Jeremiah Poole, as we left our warehoase in 
Wood-street, afl«r buBineas, in tbe midst of a steady downpour, 
which would have cleared any streets bat those of London. 

"It has tamed up black enough this year," I appended 
snappishly, as a dripping umbrella enooontered mine at the comer 
of Cheapside, and sprinkled my face with a gratuitous baptism. 

"Ah, well, it is only seasonable," philosophically remarked 
Jeremiah, with bis foot on the step of his brougham, " and to be 
regarded as one of the minor ills of life, nnlesa it should oontinne 
long enough to affect trade; then I own it might become serious. 
Good-day, Crompton." 

He was whirled away, and I plodded on resolutely towards my 
, -olnb, in a mood as disagreeable as the weather. He had referred 
to the rain, but to me the blackness with which February opened 
had another and deeper signification. I had made an involuntaiy 
mistake, and was paying, as I thought, more than a sufficient 
penalty. 

Mr . Poole and his family — wife, son, and two daughters — 
-occupied a staringly new modem villa at Crouch End, and within 
a quarter of a mile my Uncle Marbury and my Cousin Bessy 
lived in an old nnconventional cottage on the crest of the hill, to 
which he had been attracted after bis wife's death by a large and 
marvellously well-cultivated garden, so planned as to seem doubly 
extensive by embowered walks winding in and oat towards the 
furthest end ; to say nothing of the ivy, shmbs, and evergreeiut 
which hid the walls, or of the fine cedar spread out over the lawn. 

Of all Uncle Marbury's eight children, only Bessy, the 
youngest (I call her Best, for she was best and brightest), remained 
to cheer bis widowed home. The others had married or dis- 
persed ; and as link after link was broken firom the family 
chain, as face after &ce disappeared firom the breakfast-table 
and the drawing-room, the old house in Oower-street seemed 
to grow bigger and gloomier ; and when Aunt Marbury died 
the chill of a maasoleom crept into it. Even Bessy drooped 
in its shadow. Two years previously my nncle, then a 
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hale man of some sixty-seven years, had retired &om the firm 
in Wood-street, leaving a portion of his capital as an invest- 
ment, and myself, his dead sister's son, as junior partner. I 
was young for the position, barely twenty-three, bat so he bad 
willed it, and so it came to be. Sam Poole, the son, was broaght 
in aboat the time my nnole was induced by old memories of a 
ooontry life (and a bit of diplomacy between myself and Jeremiah) 
to exchange the gloomy old house in Qower-street for the cottage 
at Crouch End. Then the firm became Poole, Crompton, and 
Poole. 

Business, however, b&d not had time to indurate me. The 
romance of life . yet clang to my heart, and I think dear Best had 
helped to keep it warm with her winning ways and cousinly 
affection. 
' At this time Beagy was a supple yet well-rounded maiden of 
eighteen, of middle height, with delicately small feet and hands, 
ears hke pinky shells,' an oval face, lips that parted with smiles, 
and showed how white and even weie the small teeth behind 
them. Her eyes of the clearest hazel could dance with glee or 
flash with indignation ; and there was a slight curve in the 
nostril of her shapely nose which showed her qoiok to move. 
ToQoh her cheeks gently with a tint of rose, and crown her with 
light-brown hair, which snnbeams fleck with threads of gold, 
and yon have Bessy Marbury's portrait from a very inadequate 
limner, before successive changes in their home crnshed the 
energies of the old man, and cast an impalpable veil over the 
yoong girl too. 

I soon saw that empty rooms and empty homrs combined with 
heavy f umitore and a dingy outlook to exercise a baleful influence 
on both, and loving them well I set about the remedy. 

First I indnoed Bessy to lighten the sombre hae of her 
mourning, so as to be a less dismal reminder to her father. Then 
I ventnred to open the long-closed piano, and let my own 
feelings loose on its keys. Then I convinced Bessy that mnaie 
from herself would be more consolatory to my oncle than bis own 
brooding thonghts ; and as she played I watched the grey head 
lifl«d from the bowed hands, and though the face never tamed 
round frxtm the fire, I knew that he listened. Next I won him 
to talk of my mother and his boyhood in a ooantry home, and at 
length, as if struck by a sudden thought, I said : 

"How much you must have surrendered. Uncle Marbnry, 
when yon shut yourself np in a city warehouse the best years of 
yeur life 1 " 

"Indeed £ did, Robert — indeed I did I " .echoed he. " I am 

si'-- 
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not anre aow If the golden battercapB ware not worth more than 
the golden goineas, after all," and he looked roond the Bombre 
room with a dgh. 

For a few daya I kept away, leaving the dropped seeds to 
germinate. 

I mast have been missed, dace befwe the week was out Uncle 
Morbnry came down to the eonntang-honse for tha first time sinae 
be had been a widower, as be sud, "jost to see what had 
become of me." It was early Bommar : Ur. Poole and Sam bad 
flowers in their batton-holes fresh from their own garden. 
Unde noticed them, and this gave Jeieiniah an opportunity to 
descant on the glories of Uie season, and to wind up with an 
earnest invitation to bis late partner to visit the villa at Crouch 
End, in order to biing roses back to JSiaa Bessy's cheeks, where 
he had heard lilies made too much display. 

The invitation was accepted, and when Mr. Poole saggest«d 
that he should meet them at the station, Sam struck in officiously, 
" Oh, Grompton will drive them over ; he'll only be too glad to 
do itt" 

I mnst have looked somewhat disconcerted, for my nnole'a 
qnick, keen glance was followed by agrompish "H'm," peculiar 
to himself when not over satisfied. He, however, took me ofT 
with him ; we hailed a cab in Cheapside, and I dined with him 
and Bessy, to my intense satisfaotioQ I know, and I was vain 
«nougb to think to theirs also. 

Bessy had been too much isolated from companions of her own 
age. As we sat over onr dessert, and spoke of the proposed 
visit, I grew eloquent in praise of the KissesPoole, just to create 
an interest in them. 

I am afraid I overdid my part in my desire to bring Best into 
contact vritb fresh young hearts. A glimmering of this crossed my 
mind as Uncle Marbury said drily, while filling his claret glass ; 

" A Parisian school must have worked wonders if it has mode 
Fanny Poole all yon say. She was litUe more than a romp when 
I saw her last." 

" She is nothing of the romp now, onde," I replied ; " yon 
will find her very engaging." 

Bessy rose to leave the room, and I thooght, but it might 
h&ve been faney, that her lip trembled aa she said lightly : 

" I hope I shall find Miss Fanny aa fascinating as Robert 
tliinka her." 

There was no fancy, however, in the tremnlons tones in which, 
after patting out her hand to say " Good-night," she whispered 
to my ear only : 
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" la Fumy Poole really so very charming ? " . 

I think I preBsed the littie band with more warmth than osnal 
aa I aoawered in like tones : 

" Not half BO charming aa my Oooeiii Best ; " and I know I 
dropped a more than cousinly kiss on her white forehead as I 
went away. 

The visit to Cronob End was moat satisfactory. A feminine 
friendship was cemented ere three days were gone ; and before 
their stay expired the cottage on the hill was taken, and varions 
improvements planned. 

So far all had gone to my intense satisfaction. Uncle had 
thrown into gardoDing the remains oftheenergy which had made 
bis modest lorttme ia trade ; yet not a flower in the garden 
bloomed like beaatiinl Beesy. 

But I soon hegaa to discover that Crouch End was not so 
accessible as Qower-straet, and that neither my club nor my 
bachelor lodgings in Canonhnry sufficed to fill my evenings. 
Still, I contrived to mn down once or twice a week, and I 
gencorally found myself in the trtdn on a Saturday afternoon, to be 
in readiness to take Bess to cbnrcb on Sunday morning. If I 
iailed Uncle Uarbory was sure to take me to task, and Beesyto 
look a rebuke stronger than words. 

And this did happen once or twice about the time when the 
dahlias were making way for chrysanthemnms and tfichaelmas 
dwstes, and I grew piqued and splenetic, for no better reason than 
the strengthened intimacy between the Pooles and Marbujys, and 
Sam's superior focilities for Tnalting himself agreeable to Bessy, if 
he felt so inclined. That he did feel so inclined I gathered froip 
his frequent encomiums of my " charming oousin." 

Cousin, indeed 1 As if I hsA not appropriated Best to myself 
years before [ bad discovered there were stranger and dearer 
bonds than cousiosbip. That discovery I bad made .before 
the. removal to Cedar Lodge, and from certtun inexpresuble 
signs I was led to think Best had made it likewise. I bad not 
thought it necessary to make an open declaration to her, so assured 
was I that we were drifting smoothly and pleasantly towards the 
jihores of matrimony with the fall approbation of my uncle. 

Sam's confounded admiration of Best somewhat shook my 
equanimity, and I began to fear that I had assumed too much. 
For the first time I began to doubt the force of my own personal 
attractions. If I was a well-made, good-looking fellow, so was 
Sam, and it was just possible his tawny hair and Piccadilly 
weepers might be as iiresistihle as my own crisp black curia and 
beard. 
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I need not tell anyone who has been deeply in love how I 
tortored myself; nor how, after a hasty resdve to msh off t» 
Crouch End, and put an end to my donbta, I grew scared with 
my own impetuosity, then timid, and concluded on watching^ 
the twain together before I made a fool of myaelf. I 
am afraid I made myself particularly disagreeable abont 
this time, and began to accnse my darling Best of fitful 
homouTB. At all eventa, Christmas came with its festivities, 
and I was no nearer aaaurance of Beaey's nndividod love. 
.More than once I bad gone to the cottage, determined 
to ascertain my fate, and had been banlked by the everlasting 
presence of Sam and his sisters ; and then, to avoid betraying my 
irritation, made a simpleton of myaelf by trifling with Miss 
Fanny, who was an arrant flirt. 

There were parties at both honaes in honour of the season. 
That at Cedar Lodge was the first given by Uncle Marbory sinea 
his wife's death ; and for a week previously I had the pleasore 
of hearing Sam dilate on the assistance he had given Bessy in 
decorating the drawing-room with festoons of evergreens for the 



This drawing-rooiu embraced nearly the whole width of the- 
cottage, curving out with a sweep into the fine garden, to which 
the middle window was a glass door. It was in Utis room I made 
my first blunders. 

Stung by Sam's easy confidence, I went thither to prick my 
fingers with holly, and prick my heart, too, with fii^le efforts to- 
get Bessy to myself for half an hour. Trfuns are imperative, 
and I came away leaving Sam Poole mounted on a ladder, and 
fiessy handing up to him the wreaths we had been making. 

The next day I betook myself to Covent Garden to make 
choice of a bouquet, and to a jeweller's for a holder^ These ! 
packed carefully, enclosii^ a letter telling the story of my hopes 
and fears, and begging her, if she deeired to make me happy, to 
wear my bouquet on the forthcoming occasion. 

I was in eostacy. I believe I shook hands with consins big 
and little, and gave Uncle Slarbury a special grip ; but I aaw 
nothing and nobody but Bessy — " my Bessy," as I told myself, 
for in her priceless hand was my bouquet held as something 
precious. She looked absolutely lovely, and radiant with delight. 
. Her mourning had' been thrown aside. A robe of white crape 
over silk, looped here and there with pearls, floated like a film 
around her ; and save a tiny cluster of scarlet exotics on her 
breast, other ornament she had none. 

Her colour rose, and her eyelids drooped eib I clasped her 
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disengaged hand and whispered impressively, in tones too low to 
reach other ears, " MyB6B9j I " Bhe Baidnot a word. I think 
she conld not with bo many eyes upon ns ; bat I fedt the littla 
fingers cloap closely on mine, and took that for an answer. 

Still I tolled for something more. Time had been I wonld 
have taken Best under the mistletoe, and with a conscious licence 
kissed her boldly amongst them all. Now, I was too self-conscious 
for that. The cottage was not large, and every room was 
invaded. The conservatory was only to be reached by a long 
corridor on the floor above, swarmingwith servants and childi^i ; 
and children seemed to dnster round Bessy like flies roond ajar 
of honey. To approach her was difBcnlt. Privacy was ont of 
the question. 

It was quite a family gathering, but the Pooles were there, of ' 
course, and with them a Miss Mintou, a quiet, statuesqae girl in 
amber silk and jet, to whom Jeremiah was guardian. I had heard 
Bam speak of her, but more as an unfathomable mystery than 
anything else. 

For t£e sake of the children, whom I wished at the' Antipodes, 
games took preoedonce of dances ; but whatever was done, Sam 
always seemed to come between me and Bessy, and I was left to 
the morcy of the hvely Miss Fanny, who took possession of me 
without scruple. 

I had managed, however, to engage Bessy for the first waltz. 
Many a time and oft had we whirled round together in other 
rooms to the same measure, but now as my arm encircled her for 
the first time as my own, an electric thrill ran through me,wbieh 
will live in my memory until death. I felt her tremble on my 
shoulder, I saw love in the tender light of the eyes which answered 
mine; and, intoxicated with my new happiness, my clasp 
tightened with the sense of possession. 

Under cover of the masio, the bnzz, and the whirl, I eontrivecl 
to whisper an impassioned word or two, and to sdioit the scarlet 
flower from her bosom as a 

Crash I — a magnifieent vase is lying in fragments on the floor, 
and the nrchiu who has done the mist^ief is struggling and 
screaming in a pasaioa of terror and temper with his mamma and 
grandpa Marbury, who alike threaten corporal punishment. 

" ¥oD wonld not, surely, punish Willy for an accident, 
Eleanor I " cried Bessy, darthig from my arms to the scene of 
disaster to carry the resisting little imp beyond the reach of 
summary justdoe. 

Willy's screams, to which distance did not "lend enchantment," 
-were not easily subdued ; and I was abont to follow Bessy vifh 
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the avowed pnrpoee of trying my Bnaaive powere, when my ateps 
were arrested by the light tap of a fan npon my shoolder. 

I tamed to ooufront Faimy Poole in hei most vivacioos mood. 
Her eyea absolntely sparkled with mischief. 

" Nay, Mr. Crompton, am extemporised nmrsery is hardly the 
plaoe for yonng g^itlemen above a eertain age. Neither yonr 
oonsiD Dor the maids will thank yoa for introsioa in their domajn ; 
and I rather think yon owe me suit and service as partner for the 
Caledonians, and yoa see the set is forming." 

With an apology, I tendered my arm, and we joined the 
dancers. I am afimd I watched the door too closely to be very 
attentive to my partner ; bat she chatted for both of na, and in 
the pauses of die dance hesetme with badinage, which oonstr^ned 
attention and repartee. 

Bessy had not returned when I led Miss Fanny to her seat on 
an ott<Hnan in one of the windows, where she atiU detained me 
to champion her against her staid sister's animadveroiona on her 
frivolity. I was doing so, with my heart elaewhere, when Sam 
Poole aanntered into the room ; and, as I live, the acarlet flower 
Bessy had promiacd me was in hia battonhde i 

I conld have crushed it and him 1 I muat have gone white, 
wd I know something like a groan escaped me. 

" Are yon ill, Mr, Crompton ? " asked Fanny, soberly, in real 
concern. '* Yoa mast be," she persisted, disregarding my n^a- 
tion ; " qaite a chaage has come over yoor face." 

I laaghed it off, bat she looked keenly at me as if unconvinced. 
I had now no wish to omve. 

Presently Beasy came back, a aort of timid flatter on her 
oonntenance and in her manner as she glanced aroond. The 
scarlet flower was gone firom her bodice, there could he no 
miatake I 

Aa her hazel eyea met mine a amile lit them up, bat it faded as 
inatantaneonaly in the atem look of mine. 

I might have croased over to her and asked for an explanation, 
bnt my evil geniua, the jealona demon that had held me in its grip 
of late, urged me to aolicit Fanny's ready hand for the Bedowa. 

Almost at the same moment 8am crossed to Bessy, who was 
standing with her father and Mr. Poole on Uie hearth, and they 
followed suit. 

If I was tender with Beasy, I was buoyant with Fanny, and I 
flirted with her to her heart's content. 

3ome one — I thitilt it waa my consin Eleanor — observed to ' 
Miss Minton, " It appears as if Uiere were two weddings on tiie 
tapu. Do yon oot think the couples fairly matched ? " 
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"Indeed I do not," answered Mibb Minton, vitli quiet deoEaira 
and an immobile ioce. 

In Bpite of dance and partner, mj eyes and ears were Btnined 
and sensitive that night. 

At an early hour I framed an excuse for leaving. 

" Not stay supper, Robert I " excliumed Uncle Marbory ; " Mise 
Fanny and Bessy will be in despair." 

" Ah, woman's despair," I replied cynically, as I put on my 
-orercoat. " I have forgott^ letters of importance to write and 
post in town before I sleep. You can make my apologise and 
ftdiens after I am gone." 

I knew that " business " was the only exon3e that wonld pase 
master with hospitable Uncle Marbnry, but I need scarcely say 
the " letters " were mythic. 

On the plea of indiaposition, I remained away from bqsiness 
for more than a week. Had I enconiilered Sam Poole, I should 
Barely have knocked him down, and oome to a rapture that 
would have dissolved onr partnership, and broken my good nnde's 
heart ; and reason told me that Sam was not to blanie. He hdd 
no clue to'my attachment, and it was no &nlt of his that Bessy 
was lovable, or that 1, like a fool, bad thrown her in his way. 

Nor was my illness altogether feigned. The mind, acting on 
the body, unfitted me for business and free communion with a 
successfol rival — for such must Sam be without qnestion. 

The good -hearted fellow came to Canonbury ; bat my orders 
had been given, and he did not see me. Then Uncle Marbnry 
came ; and went away to send me hie physician, and to fright^ 
Bessy, who he said had taken my abrupt departure and illuesa 
very much to heart. 

Convinced that my cowardice was unmanly, I nerved myself 
to brave the worst, and to bide my disappointment as beat I 
«onld. Bam's cordial grasp of my hand and bis hearty exclama- 
tion as he jumped from his seat in the connting-house to greet 
me, told more forcibly than words that he had no deugn in 
ousting me. Jeremiah said I had altered very much in the ten 
days, and hoped I had not come out too soon. 

I stuck to business all that week and the next under pretence 
of making up for lost time, spending my Sunday in town. But 
when the second Saturday came, I bad no pretence sound enough 
to keep me longer from my Uncle Marbury's. If Bessy had 
deceived me, or 1 had deceived myself, I had no right to trouble 
Qie good old man, who loved me as a son, with the sad know- 
ledge. 

Yet, I confess, I loitered over dressing, glad of any delay. ' 
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drew on leiaurely an overcoat I had not worn since that miBeTabl» 
night at Crouch End. PnttTng my cigar-case (one Beasy had 
embroidered into the inner breaet-pocket, it enconntered some 
obBtmotion. I drew forth an envelope containing something 
which had stained the paper, and did not lie flat. " Cousin 
ILohert " was pencilled on the oataide. 

I trembled as I tore it open, and a afaower of scarlet petals 
flattered to the gronnd. Bessy's scarlet flower, crushed and 
broken, lay within. There was also on a small slip of paper, 
hastily traced in pencil : 

" My dear Robert, — Nauchty, frsclious Willy has torn the flower 
I promised you to bits. I know you will value it just' aa well 
as if it were perffact, and su I have collected every atom. 1 put 
it in your coal pocket lest I should not have a chance of givmg 
it you unobserved, and I dread Fanny Poole's raillery. 

" TooB Bbssv." 

A perfumed note had come to me from Bessy during my 
seclusion, and in my temper I had thrust it into the fire unread^ 
What would I not have given to be able to collect its very 
ashes now ? 

I rained kisses on the senseless paper in my hand, and kneeling^ 
collected every faded petal as carefully as my darling Bessy had 
done. 

I called a hansom from the rank by Caoonbury Tower, and 
bribed the driver to drive me in double-quick time to King's 
Cross, I conld scarcely wait for the train, so impatient was I to 
make amends to my love for the pain my mad jealousy must 
have caused her. Luckily I had a first-class carriage to myself, 
and conld indulge my transports unobserved. 

It was growing dusk when I turned the handle of the unfastened 
door of Cedar Lodge, and stepped, unannounced, into the parlont 
to my uncle, who, with his slippered feet on the fender-stool and 
spectacles on nose, was vainly endeavouring to decipher the- 
Qardaier'a Magatine in the waning light. 

After a somewhat flurried greeting, to my inqtiiries for Bessy 
.my nncle answered ; 

" You will find her somewhere about." 

The ball door and the drawing-room door faced each other at 
opposite ends of the paes^e, and the glass door-window was also- 
in a direct line. Consequently, the drawing-room door being open, 
I canght the oatlines of a grey dress and pensively drooped head, 
just under the still -suspended mistletoe. Her face was towards 
the garden. No doubt sbe was musing on the inconstancy 'and 
incomprehensibility of man. '••^•^ -"( 

Wititont panse or word I rushed forward over the thick Turkey 
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«arpet, eanght the girl in my ejrns, and kiBsed her pasrionatel;, 
"before I became aware that I held Fanny Poole, not Bessy, in 
my embrace. 

Fanny's surprise equalled my coustemation ; bat she recovered 
her equanimity first, and then, in a spirit of torment, affected to 
treat it as a genuine outboret of affection towards herself, to be 
resented with the petulance of a eapiioioas maiden towards her 
lover. 

Afi she wilfolly miBOonstraed my stammerii^ apology, fettered 
as it was withmyfearof compromising Bessy, I became coneoions 
that Bessy hersdf stood in the doorway, with compressed white 
lips and quivering nostrils. 

The anguish of that moment is inconceivable. 

I rushed towards her with an appealing gesture, and the one 
■word " Beasy 1 " burst ae from my very heart. 

She quietly and with dignity waved me back. 

" I seek DO explanation, Robert. I have seen and heard enough 
— before to-day." 

Bhe retraced ber steps along the ball and up the staircase to 
lier own chamber, for I heard the door close overhead. 

Fanny Poole looked little less distressed than I. 

" Mr. Crompton," said she, gravely, but kindly, " believe me, 
I had no idea of this, I fear my irrepressible love of fun may 
have done unintentional mischief. What I can do to repair " 

" You have driven me mad with your folly," I cried, bitterly ; 
and dashed from the room and the bonse without even a word to 
my nnde. 

It was not until afterwards that I blamed my own foUy. 

The days went by without a word from Bessy ; nor did I write 
io her, since she had refused to hear me on the spot. 

In little more than a week Uncle Morbury came down to Wood- 
street to ask what was wrong between Bessy and myself, and to 
4i^e me to task for what he was pleased to call my nngovemable 
"temper. I was chafing and smarting under a concatenation of 
mischances, and was in no mood to be called to account. I 
-waived explanation, and referred him to my conain. 

"I say, old fellow, what is all this habbob about at Crouch 
End ?" inqnired Bam, in our private connting-bouse, tilting his 
«bair back to have a better view of my conntenance. " Mias 
Marbory refuses to see our Fanny, and Fanny is in hystericB, 
«nd there's the very deuoe to pay. I had a notion you were 
* spoons ' on Fanny ; but " 

" Hang your Fanny I " was my dlseonrteous interruption. 

-" I say, Crompton, be aivil. I shan't stand that ! What has 
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Fumy doiu to irritate yoo ? Do let a fellow know, and have » 
chance to set it right." 

I Haw that he was in eameBt, and totd him everything — ev«n 
to my jealonBy of himself. When I spoke of my jealomy at his 
attantioiia to Bessy, and the scarlet flower he wore, he smiled. 

" Cmmptcn, I bol jost as madly in love as yoa are : bat with 
a atatue. I was trying to pique Miss Mintoa to animation — I 
mi^t as well have tvied to move an iceberg. As for the flower, 
your tJuole Marbniy gave it me himself in his c^mservatory^ 
and Uiss Minton has it now if she has thonght it worth 
preserving." 

Sam ondertook to set matters straight withoat appearing fa>- 
aet nnder instmotion. My pride revolted against direct embassy. 

Another week elapsed. Sam had explained the whole case to- 
Uncle Marbory in strict coofldenoe ; bnt Bessy made no sign. 
It was at this janctnre that I parted from Jeremiah Poole at th» 
eomer of Wood-street in the drenching rain, on the twelfth of 
February, feeling as if misfortune was pelting me worse than the 
' weather. 

Changing my mind ere I got into Fleet-atreet, I tnmed mj 
back on the club, and bent my steps doggedly homewards, not 
cazing even to call a cab. As I stalked aiong Islington the 
almost deserted street left blazing windows exposed, and as X 
passed shop after shop brilliant with valentines, the thonght 
struck me that I would try the efieot of one on my indignant 
cousin. How many I turned over ere I could select one to my 
mind it boots not to say. I found one at last, with an emblematie 
floral bouquet, in an ornamental box within a plain one. 

I spent half the night in writing and tearing np letters before- 
I could produc(^ one which should satisfy Bessy without stripping 
me of self-respeot. 

When I had succeeded I placed my missive nndemeath the 
valentine in snoh manner that she must see tbere was an enclosure, 
and the next day I posted it, wondering what the men on 'Ghange- 
wonld say if my romance were known. 

The fourteenth went by, the fifteenth came, and with the 
morning's letters a packet the same size as the cme I bad sent, 
to Best. The address was in her handwriting, undiegnised. I 
know not what I hoped or feared. I only remember the cmshing- 
sensation with which I recognized my own valentine returned ! 
I did not raise it to examine the enclosure. I saw that it waa- 
there ; that was more than enough. With set teeth and a 
muttered resolve to forswear woman in the 'fiitiire, I thrust the 
odious thing into a drawer and turned the key vioionsly. 

GiKwIe 



'Week after veek went by. I saw notbing of Uuole Marbnry ; 
heard neither from him nor BesBy. I was eettlisg down to 
bnstneeB, a moody, disappomted man, evidently growing ont of 
&voar with my partnere ; bat I was oareleeB of tliat. I began 
to entertain thoughts of Belling oat and going to Canada. 

" ThiB is a sad affair about Hiea Uaroory," said Sam to me, 
as we were clearing onr desks at dosing time. 

The words straok me like an electric shook. 

" For heavan's sake, Sam, what do yoa mean ?" 

" Mean I Do yoa not know that she Is dangeronsly ill — 
seaioely expected to live?" 

I sank on my chair with a deep groan. Every word was 
torture. 

" I onderBtand she has been fading ever Bince yoa returned 
her valentine," continued he, seeing I looked for information. 

" What I " I inquired, impetuously, starting to my feet in 
amaze — " what I " 

He repeated faia statement. 

" Bam, yon will drive me mad. J returned no valentine. She 
it was returned mine, and with it as honest a letter as ever man 
penned." 

Sam looked mystified. 

" 1 can show you the thing and prove it." 

" Well, I think I thoutd like to see it," qaotii my interlocntor, 
drily. 

We chartered a cab, and almoat in silence nnraed onr own 
thooghts till we were landed in Orange-road, where we kept the 
oab waiting. 

I unlocked the drawer, and pat the valentine before Sam 
Poole just as I had thrust it out of sight. 

"Yes," sud be, as if to himself — "precisely the same. 
Strange!" He lifted his eyes. " And yon have never exanuned 
this ? Yon know these things are made by the groas ?" 

A light flashed over me. He lifted the &^ile bouquet, and 
.drew forth — not my letter, bat a dainty silken parse, containing 
s look of silken hair and a tiny scroll, " With Beasy's love." 

I dropped my head in my hands on the table, and if tears 
came do not blame me ; Borrow and self-reproach were at work ; 
I felt my own hasty jadgments lay at the root of all. 

Once before I had been whirled along the road and rail to 
Crouch End to seek reconciliation. Heaven grant better success 
this time I 

Sam shook his head. He ^thought the case more desperate 
now I 
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Bat 8am was a Btaonch friend, and the proofe in botii hands 
were conclnsive. 

Before the Btara came oat I sat with Bessy's wasted form in 
my arms, her bead apoii my shoulder, nevermore to part in 
life. 

And she did live. And we were married on the next Talentane's 
Day. Sam was groomBman, and Miss Minton and Fanny 



Fanny has been cored of flirtation, and Sam tells me Miss 
Uinton is not an iceberg, but that she did not care to be forced 
to show her own heart vmfairly and nnsolicited. And Bessy 
thinks she was right. 
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JOE'S FIRST MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

I BEOAUE acqaainted with Joe Leeming towards the end of his 
days, when euarling, crotchety and cynical, he looked back on 
wasted powers and dJBappoiatmenta, a very wreck driven into 
port like a weather-beaten ship encruated with bamacleB. Yet I 
was told thie morbid, bitterly- cynical man had once been gay 
and light-hearted, dres^aod darling, a reckless pleasure- seeker, 
sqnaDdering time, money, health and opportnnities with like 
thonghtlesB prodigaUty ; and something in his face and bearing 
confirmed thia. He died at fifty, a preniatnrely old man. 

The following episode in bis early career was related by a 
bird of his own feather, in my presence. I give it as a quaint 
instance of Quaker justice, and as far as possible in the speaker's 
words; — 

" Ah I Joe Leeming was a wild fellow in his young days I 
By-the-bye, did I ever tell yon how he came to marry hia first 
wife? No I Then I will tell yon now. 

You are aware that Joe and I were chtuns at school, but t do 
not suppose yoa know that I vas peggii^ away at a desk in 
Sankey and Son's stifling office, planning impracticable and 
never-to-be-erected churches and bridges, whilst he underwent a 
like probation in the employ of Silas and Elkanah Cash, the great 
Staffordshire ironmaaters. 

The Brothers Cash were Quakers of the old school, and a very 
good old school it was, notwithstanding the low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed bats, the collorless, broad-tailed drab coats, breeohea 
and gaiters which it enjoined. It enjoined something more than 
mere outward precision : truth and equity were understood to be 
indispensable likewise. 

Indeed, I am not sure hut it ei^ined a little more, and, as Joe 
often said, " expected a fellow to keep everyone of the cardinal 
virtnee buttoned up onder his individual vest." 

Family influence no doubt helped Joe into Silas and Elkan^ 
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OaabB' office, bat haw he eontrivad to ret&m hia place there is ti. 
marvel. They so staid, and he bo — well, Joe was on anomaly 
all his life — there mast have been some principle of magnetic- 
attraction about him, he made so many friends. Bnt as a 
mechanical drangbtsman he had few compeers, and the shrewd 
old fellows knew the advantage of keeping such a man in their 
own hands. Then he had a wonderful fertility of invention 
which served them more than once, if it failed him at a 
pinch. 

Bnt Joe was given to display ; wore coat and oontinnationa of 
approved cut, necktie and ecaiis of the newest fashion, with a 
l^on of breast-pins en mitt ; was more than particular about his 
boots and gloves, and difinsed aronnd him the aroma of a boaqnet. 
We had few balls in Walsall, and no theatre, but he patronised 
both whenever an errand to Binmogham afforded the opportonity . 
It was rumoured, too, that he had hetai &a*ai in many places le8» 
defensible. 

It is to be inferred that his graver peccadilloes never reached 
the ears of the Brothers Gaah, for they were not the men to 
overlook wMng-doing, as Joe fonnd out in lapse of time. 

As for him — apart from business — he sang a good song, told 
a smart story, was quick-witted, had a tnm for light satire, and 
in the hey-^ay of his life was one of the most agreeable fellows 
I knew, and a jolly companion. In short, he was a f^eaienl 
fevoorite with men and women. I fancy I see him -now, 
recounting his latest conqneet with Ciesar'a triomphant 'Venit 
vidi, viei ! ' We men set this down as braggadocia, not sharp 
enough to see that where he did make conquests he made no 
boast. 

He had a capital salary for so young a man (he was bnt twenty- 
five), his employers beingno niggards. Then he had an allowanoo- 
iiom his father. Bnt, like all universal iavonrites, Joe spent the 
small change of time and coin with like lavish hand, the conse- 
qaences being late hoars and a light pnrae. 

Bnmour must have blown some of her thistle-down into thfr 
Gashes' ofBoe, for one day the spirit moved Klkanah to remark 
quietly, " Friend Joseph, I fear thy wage soM^dy equals thy 
requirements ?" 

Leeming's blue eyes expanded with surprise and pleasure. 
Something good was surely coming, he was certiuuly booked for 
an advance. 

" Well, to be frank, sir, it scarcely does. I am always cleaned 
out before my salary is doe. I find It rmposnble to keep 
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" Didst thoa ever attempt to flqnare the circle with thy 
Bovereigns, Joseph ?" pot in Silas drily, looking up from tiM 
drawing onder inspection. 

" I do net nnderatand yon, sir," answered Joe, a little leas- 
elate and sangnine. 

" Dost thou not ? Then I had better explain. Didst thoa 
ever try to sqaare thy needs \dth thy coin ? Thoa knowest 
gnineas are out of date, but there are uncalculating people who 
expect to pay for a guinea's worth of goods with the modern 
sovereign, and they never sqaare the circle of their coin. Dost 
comprehend ? " 

Joe reddened. He comprehended a little too well. He was 
in a confonnded fix jnst then, not knowing how to make a few 
pounds to do daty for many goineas. " What should all this- 
preface.mean 7 " he wondered. 

Elkanah returned to the charge. " Friend Joseph, we understand 
than requirest to draw upon Uiy pay in advance. Thou knowest 
that it is adverse to our custom, and not seemly for a young 
man of thy age. Thou hast no aged mother to sustain, like 
Robert Jei^ins ; thoa hast not been sick, like Martin Smith ; thoa 
hast not a wife and children to support, like Thomas Barnes, and 
thy pay exceeds." 

" I suppose, gentlemen, we are paid in proportion to our ability ; 
and poseibly onr expenditure is in equal ratio," interrupted 
Leeming, recovering hie aadacity with hia indignation at being 
taken to task. 

" No, yotmg man, in proportion to thy love of worldly vaniliee I 
Thou art over-fond of adorning thy person with &nciful raiment,. 
and showy colours ; thou wearest too muchjewellery; the essence 
on thy handkerchief scarcely overpowers the stench of stale 
cigars, and the very taahion of thy garments is that of the 
worldling." 

" Thou shouldst cat thy coat more in accordance with thy 
cloth," chimed in Silas. 

Joe was on his mettle. A SpoUed child at home, ■ he resented 
interference now. He spoke out. 

" I un not a tailor or perhaps I might. I have an eye for 
colour, and if £ prefer blue or claret to drab, and require gilt 
buttons, what should prevent my having them ?" 

" Thy pocket, friend Joseph," suggested the former, 

Joe was not to be pat down. " Pardon me, sirs, if I venture 
to remark that there is less broadcloth in my modem coat than 
in Benben Fry'a drab <me, and TU wager a guinea mine cost thfr 
least" 
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Both brothers looked grave. ThJB time Elkanah was the 
.'Spokesman. 

" Joseph Leeming, thoa exceedest thy privilege. We are not 
wont to be answered with flippancy when we rebuke a young 
man's folly. And I would remind thee that we friends never 
tvager." 

Joe bit the pencil in bis band. "Sira," said he, after a 
momentary pause for reflection, "do yon find that drawing 
'Correot ? Does it meet your approbation ? I am engaged here as 
a mechanical draughtsman ; may I enquire if I give satisfaction 
as such ? " 

" As mch thou dost undoubtedly," answered Elkanah witii 
pointed eimphaeis. 

" And ae such Z am pud my salary." 

" Yes, Joseph, thou art. Wherefore these interrogatione ?" 

" Because, gentlemen, it occurs tome that our relations be^n 
and end with service rendered and salary paid. If I efficiently 
perform my part of the contract, I do all you should require. 
My dress concerna myself alone, and (I say it with all respect) 
for my doings after office hours I am not responsible here." 

Joe Leeming's manner was cooler than it had been ; he 
-evidently knew his men. Other masters might have dismissed 
him for presumption. Their acute sense of even-handed justice 
was appealed to, and they owned the force of the argument ; but 
he had not much reason to rejoice thereat. 

" Thou hast spoken justly, according to the ' Mammon of 
TTniighteousneSB,' Joseph Leeming. Thou doest and dost well 
the work for which we employ thee, and as maattrs we had no 
right to reprove either thy foppery or thy extravagance. We, 
however, respect thy reUtives, and thought to do thoe fiiendly 
^service, but if thou ^ so hot-headed and unwise as to reject the 
open rebuke of a friend, thou must not complain if we tu'e hence- 
forth thy employers only. To keep thee from temptation we will 
make thee a small gift to meet thy present difficulties, but cannot 
suffer thee to draw thy salary in advance, now or ever, and shall 
not repeat our giit. Thou thinkest as I do. Brother Silas, in this 
matter?" 

Silas assented, and with Joe's acknowledgments the singular 
colloquy ended. 

The bank-note Elkanah put into Joe's hand vanished with dne 
«elerity ; the lecture he had received vanishing almost as rapidly 
from his mind. His dress and manner were gay as ever, hia 
reputation as a squire of dames undiminished, but at the works 
it was remariced that he did not occupy his old poution in 
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the regard of the Brothera. They had become maBters and 
servant only. 

Yon muat know I had apartmenia at Sankey's hoase, where 
Leeming visited me with the iaH approbation of pater&milias, for 
were there not three unmarried daughters, one a full-blown rose 
ready to be gathered into the matrimonial nosegay ? and had not 
the attractive Mr. Leeming a good salary in presenti, and good 
expectations in futuro ? 

The girls themselves were not ill-looking, and not ill-provided 
for. Perhaps Joe knew that, for his visits to Sankey's increased 
in frequency and length aa the months went by ; Eliza, the 
eldest, making abortive attempts to appear indifierent, and address 
him as the conunon friend of the family. 

There was no disguising the fact that he had a preference. If 
the sisters stroDed in the garden, he was by Ehza's side (I fell 
to anybody's lot) ; if she played he tnmed over her music-book ; 
he joined her in sentimental dueta, and sang pathetic solos with 
very sednctive tones and glances. Then, although a somewhat 
lax religionist, Snnday morning was sure to see him, gallant in 
bearing and attire, at the foot of the terrible flight of steps to 
Walsall churchyard, ready to offer his arm to the blushing lady 
as a anpport in the ascent. 

Summer waned, the green leaves, tnrned to msset and 
crimson, fell singly, then in showers from the trees, littered 
the pathway, and hnddled in dnsty brown heaps under the 
hedges, and in nooks by pump or gate-post, but Joe Leeming 
had not yet " popped the question " pro forma to Miss Sankey's 
papa. 

Yet his attentions to her were as assiduous as ever, and the 
family, myself included, regarded him in the light of an acknow- 
ledged lover. Bliza herseH did not appear to doubt his ultimate 
inteations, and no one else could be supposed cognisant of theic 
private confidences. 

Gossips began to speculate on the stat« of affairs, and the 
marriage looming in Uie distance, as gossips in a country town 
will, when they were suddenly thrown into commotion by an 
event which aet tea-cups clattering and tongues wagging tar 
beyond the orthodox nine days. 

There was a house attached to the foundry of the Brothers 
Cash, presided over by their sister Rebecca, for mutual aocommo- 
dalion. Both Silas and ELkanah were, however, married, and had 
separate homes on a larger scale apart from the works. It waa 
a quietly-conducted little establishment, without show or pretence 
of any kind ; one maid-servant sufficing to keep the whole ia 
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order, with the help of & boy to roa errands and do the rough 

A rosy-lipped, rosy-cheeked damsel was Rebecca Cash's nuud, 
with a bright dark eye, much at Tariance with her demure 
-eountenanoe and sober attire. She was not herself a Quakeress, 
bnt long and careful training under the staid Rebecca's gnidanee 
had made her not only an efficient, domestic, but to all appearance 
as discreet a member of the community as her spinster 
mistress. 

It BO happened that the onter door and window of Sarah's 
kitchen opened into the foundry yard. The draughtsman' b office 
was bnilt oat from the main building on a slight elevation, with 
a door and window at right angles with tlie kitchen. 

It was an unfortunate arrangement, but the frailty of flesh and 
blood bad not been taken into consideration in laying down bricks 
and mortar, at least so Joe said in the after time. 

It was unfortunate, because Sarah's table was placed close 
beneath her window, and Joe Leeming sat at a desk under the 
office window. There was no blind or screen to either, the smoke 
from the fnmaces dinuning ordinary daylight, and rendering clear 
windows indispensable. 

As a natural consequence, Joe conld scarcely lift his head to 
make a calculation aj»rt from his paper, or stretch ont his arm 
for a mler, or pen, or compasses without seeing the dapper form 
of Sarah Hntton busied over some onlinary or household occnpa- 

On the other hand, Sarah could not set the tea-tray, mould ths 
pastry, sprinkle, fold, or iron the clothes without looking up 
involuntarily, and looking up involved the meeting of blue eyes 
and black. 

In course of time, not a very long time either, the eyes ceased 
to be unobservant when they met ; they looked at, then, for each 
other, then iiUo, only to discover strange meaning there, and bring 
blushes to the face of one. 

Jim, tlio lad, was a lazy lout, always out of the way when 
wanted, and Sarah had often to cross the yard in quest of him, 
or go herself to the pomp for water, and to the shed for coal and 
wood. 

Business called Joe Leeming across the yard occasionally, and 
it happened that the two met now and then. Mistress or maid 
was all as one to Joe ; he was always polite to a petticoat, and 
there could surely be no harm in the gallantry which spared the 
damsel's lungs in calling distant " Jim," or her plump ronnd arm 
the exertion of plying the pump handle; and surely less in the 
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smiling thanks whiob repaid his servicee and disclosed such even 
rows of white teeth. 

At leaat Sarab thought no harm, and if Joe meant any, he 
settled it wiUi his conscience in his own way. 

Bebeoea Oash kept her domestic very secluded. Except to 
chnrch, to meeting, or to market, she was seldom permitted to 
leave the premises. Of danger within the precincts the good old 
lady never dreamed. None of the grimy &ces inside the gates 
would have captivated her, and the clerks she utterly overlooked. 
Ihe showy person,good looks and insinnating manners of Joe were, 
however, sore temptations to the nnsuspecting handmaiden, and 
long before ahe asked herself if ehe had a heart, poor child, she 
had given hers away. 

More than one hard- working mechanic, attracted by herdimples 
and dapper form, had sought to win her for a wife, and even 
sought Miss Cash's intervention, but the young girl's steady 
refusal, utterly devoid of coquetry, not only dismissed them hope- 
less, but confirmed the spinster's belief that her maid was 
impregnable. 

Saiuh was not more than sixteen when she first attracted Joe's 
attention, and a progressive intimacy of more than two years 
intervened before matters culminated, and she Burrendered — 
without discretion — to the allurements of alover, very wann and 
very sinodre — lor the time being. 

As no one suspected Joe's conrtship of Cash's servant-girl, so 
no one observed any &ilure in his devotion to her — that k, no 
one but Sarah herself, and she, poor thing, ftli more than 



She accused him of neglect and inconstancy, then remonstrated 
«nd reproached ; and he, &om first denying, assumed an air of ■ 
injured indignation, and went off in high dudgeon. 

For some time the good old Quaker lady had remarked Sarah's 
absence of mind, her omission of such duties as long usage had 
not made mechanical, and more than once had reproved her in a 
^uiet way. But the girl began to look pale and thin in the face, 
started when spoken to, and became altogether so strange and 
ill, that when she gave a month's " notice " on the plea of failing 
health, and a desire to go home to recruit her strength, neither 
the Brothers Cash nor their sister were surprised. She had, bow- 
«ver, been with them from her fourteenth year, and they did not 
wish to part with her. 

" Thou hast been a discreet and faithful handmaiden," quoth 
Silas, " and we are grieved thy health is impaired by the iatoM 
of the foundry. Doat then not think if Uiou had a month's 
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holiday, th; native air vonld restore thee, and fit thee to retnnt 
to thy place?" 

S^ah stammered ont something of " thanks — couldn't tell — 
was very ill— would be best at home." 

" We see thou art ill, but we are loth to part with thee, Sarah, 
and Silas is willing that I should obtain a temporary substitute- 
during thy sojourn with thy kindred, leaving thy situation open 
for thee," said Bebeoca kindly, looking up from her knitting. ^, ^| 

"Thy travelling expenses shall be pud,, and thy wages go on 
as if thou wert here," added the brother. " What dost thee- 
think ? " 

"I am sure you are very good to me — I — I — don't know — 
what to say- — I don't deserve " 

" There, there, that will do I Thee hast nothing to cry about. 
A faithful servant as then hast been should be well cared for," 
said Silas, soothingly. 

Rebecca added, " Thee had better see if Mary Stamford conU 
take thy place for a month or six weeks, or Ruth Hill ; and thee 
canst give us thy answer in the morning. Thee canst not wish 
to be a burden on thy people I " 

Sarah's teare broke out a&esh, and with a disclaimer of such 
intention, she retreated from the parlour. 

That afternoon, whilst in search of a deputy, she heard from 
more than oneveracious gossip that Mr. Leeming, " the vdld young: 
chap in Gasha' office, wae goin' to wed Eliza Sankey, the arduteot's 
daughter ; her wi' the long brown curls. They had been keepin' 
company like all summer." 

This, then, was the cause of his desertion I The stricken girt 
hurried away, accusing herself of folly in thinking so glorious- a 
creature should fall to her share, when ladies like Miss Sankey 
were to be had for the asking, and ont of her very worship and 
hnnulity came bitter pan^ of self-reproach too grievona to be 
borne. r-i'^ 

How she got home and delivered her message she conld nevw 
tell, nor how she performed the duties of the evening. She had 
seen Joe at his d^ on her return, but he never lifted his head to- 
look at her, and her wretchedness was extreme. 

When Rebecca Cash left her room the next morning she fbund 
breakfast unprepared, and the rooms as they had been left over- 
night. The lad, Jim, had opened the shutters and lit the fires. 
Si^ah had not been seen. 

The old lady, in some fear lest the girl's illness had become 
serious, ascended the stairs to Sarah's sleepily; room. Midvay 
on the top flight she paused. 
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Sorely that was the wail of an infant 1" 

Doabting her own ears she advanced. Aa she turned the handle- 
of the door the cry was repeated from within the room. 

The discreet Sarah la; there, pale, half-dead — the mother of aa 
inunatore baby- girl I 

A waterspout bursting over the works could not have startled 
Bebecca Cash more thoroughly. With aoarce a word or question, 
she hastened to her broUiers. 

B3a8 went for a doctor ; Elkanah tothe girl's bedside. 

However gravely he might look upon her sin, be was not the 
man to be harsh to her in her dire extremity. He saw that 
shame and self-reproach were already more tiifui she could bear> 
Reserving reproach for a more fitting season, he simply said: 

" Sarah, art thou wedded ?" 

She faltered faintly, "Ood help met not" 

" Who ia the father of thy child ?" 

After a long pause — " Joseph Leaning." 

Elkanah's open brow clouded. "Did the abandoned man 
promise thee wedlock ?" 

"Oh, dear,yee,sir,"8hegaBped;"I havetlieringhere." She- 
had a wedding-ring suspended round her neck. 

Half an hour later, Joe was summoned into the private officer 
and the doors were carefully closed. 

He saw from that, and the grave looks of hia principals, that 
" Bomelhing waa up." He was then in disgrace with the people 
at home ; he had been roystering a few nights before, and fancied 
some of his joUy doings hadreachod their ears from one source or' 
oQier. Strange to say, the actual truth never dawned upon him, 

Elkanah opened ^e. " Joseph Leeming, we have a damsel 
nnd^ our roof, named Sarah Hatton; dost thee know an^ 
of her ? " 

Joseph's ears tinged. 

"I see thee dost; thy oonsoions blood is more truth-telling than 
thy tongue. Thee h^ made love to her in thy loose manner, 
hast thee not ?" 

" Well — a — she is pretty ; and I may have told her so ; all girls' 
like to be flattered." 

" Hast thou said no more than Qiai ?" questioned Silas. 

No reply from Joe, who began to feel uncomfortable, 

" Sarah Hutton affirms that thou hast promised to marry her. 
Is that so ?" 

Joe was in a perplexity. Bs tried to brave it out. " I may 
have said something of the kind, but women are not to believe all 
that young fellows say to them." 
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" So it would seem t " responded Silas drily ; then, in an 
altered tone, " Yotmg man.thia eimple girl, to whom thoa haet so 
lightly made a sacred promise, lies in an apper chamber with a 
babe beside her. She says tJion art the &ther ! Canst thon 
deny it ?" 

Joe's assnrance vanished. He felt that he was iu for it now, 
«nd looked sheepish enough. 

" I am afraid, I — I — cannot." 

" I am glad thou hast not added a fresh falsehood to thy othw 
miadeeds," struck in Elkanah. 

" And now," asked Silas, " art thou willing to marry Sarah, 
and make her an honest woman ?" 

" Marrf a servant girl I" 

"She is the mother of thy girl," said Silas, emphatically. 

"But her family, her connections I " 

"Are honest people. What more wooldst thon have? 
Farmers of unblemished oharaoter until thon stained it." 

'■ Young man, we are not disposed to trifle," interposed 
Elkanah. " If thon wilt make- an honest woman of the giti thon 
hast BO cruell; wronged, thou canst retain thy situation, and we 
wiU advance thy sabry. If not, thou canst take a fortnight's 
notice, and quit oor employ. But thou must decide ai once. 
We respect the damsel, though she has fallen a victim to thy 
wickedness. The sin lies chiefly at thy door. Nor are we 
blameless for leaving a tender lamb nhgnarded within reach of 
80 greedy a wolf. She is in our charge, and we are bound to 
see justice done. We give thee twenty minutes to decide." 
The speaker pointed to the clock. 

Joe hesitated. He was in a dilemma. As nsnol, his pockets 
were empfy of all hot bills, dunning letters, and a peremptory 
reAiBal from his father to " supply h^ extravagance any longer. ' 
There was Eliza Sankey on the one hand ; but he had not ^ked 
her to have him, and if he lost his post, and this got wind, ten 
to one bat she would refuse. And a pretty figure he would cut, 
without a shilling or a situation, and an ill name to boot. Nor 
was there any going- home in &ce of his father's letter. He 
should be in gaol before the month was out. On the other hand, 
Sarah was as pretty a girl as Miss Sankey, and not badly 
educated for her station, would certainly make a more tractable 
wife than the other ; he had good proof that she loved him, and 
he was not quite sure but he liked her almost as well as her 
more accomplished rival. Then his consdenoe began to prick 
him that he had beguiled this simple-minded, trustrng creature, 
and in his reckless selfishness bhghted her young life. Uneasily 

si'-- 
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lie watched the hEmde of the clock. Wavering, heHitsting, 
inwardly caTBing hia nnlnoky etars, longing for a loophole to 
escape, dreading to face the fotore, and his own family, stiH 
more dreading done and disgrace. And the time sped. 

" Hast thoa decided ?" waa the demand of Silas, ptmctnal^ 
-to the minute. 

There was no more time for hesitation. 

" I have, bIib ; I will do what I can to atone for my folly." 

"CallthingBbjtheirrightnameB, Joseph Leeming. DeUbenUe 
teieludnBsi thoa shoaldst say, not folly," said Elkanah, etemly. 
"However, we are glad thon hast some aense of jiiBtica left, and 
will make an honest woman of the poor heart-broken thing thon 
hast rained. And now," added he, " thon hadst betterfollow me 
into the honse. Thon mnst Bee thy infant, and repeat thy 
promise to Sarah. Thy presence will act ae a balsam to facilitate 
her recovery, which is somewhat donhtfnl." 

As Joe told mo that night in confidence, the sight of the girl's 
white face aronsed hie slumbering conscience ; the touch of his 
-child stirred his pulses strangely ; and as he stooped to kiss the 
mother, he asked her for^veness more eamestty than he had ever 
sought her affection. 

Four weeks later a small quiet wedding party mounted the 
steps to Walsall church ; very slowly on account of the bride's 
feebleness. And as if to furnish food for the gossips, not only 
was a babe carried to the font for baptism at the same time, but 
Messrs. Caehs' confidential clerk and good Rebecca (breaking 
through Quaker law) signed their names as witnesses. 

Whether they suspected the genuineness of Joe's late repent- 
ance, and attended to prevent him playing the girl a slippery 
trick at the last, or whether to testify the respect they bore the 
bride, notwithstanding her fall, and to silence scandal, it is hard 
to say — but there they were, and all honour to them for it. 

There was a pret^ commotion at the Sankey's, and I, who 
had introduced Joe Leeining there, came in for my share of the 
blame. Eliza was congratulated right and left on having 
*' escaped such a reprobate ; " and I must aay she bore her 
-disappointment bravely .protestiiig (which was Uttrally trae) that 
"Mr. Leemingwas free to please himself; no engagement existed 
hetween them," but the effort cost her a long illness, and Joe 
was not too graceless to regret his doable treachery. 

So that is how Joe Leeming married his first wife. Poor 
-creature, she never got over the disgrace. Neither his Mends 
nor her own had the Christian charity of the old Quakers ; they 
showed her the cold shoulder, and she drooped under it. Her 
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^ee lost their brightneas, the red roaeB never bloomed La bw 
cheeks ogtun, and before two years were gone Joe was & 
widower. 

" Wbat became of the oMd ? " " Oh, she is married hra^self 
now, with a troop of little onee aronnd hex. Bebecoa Cash, after 
wbom ehe was named, took to the forlorn little thing, and dying, 
left ber a legacy." 

Of course yon know that Eliza Sankey was Joe's second. 
Few women would have forgiven him. Bat I sappose he was 
" irresistible " after all, and when he, taking a leaf out of th& 
Qnakera' note book, was disposed to be jwt, sbe was dieposed to 
be generous. I abonld say be gave her good cause to repent bat 
generosity, ibongh she was too prond to show it. Bnt I know 
a sort of Nemeeis hong over Aim, and when he grew morose 
and irritable in his closing years, be was hannted by remonefoL 
nories of his Jir»t marriagt and the &ir yoong life bis selfisb- 
B bad blighted. 
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THE OLD MILL WHEEL. 



CHAPTER I. 



-" Mot a pleaBant night thla to go tramping about the ooimtry in, 
-even if certain of a warm fire, and a warm welcome at the end 
of the jonniey. A man may roogb it in the African bneh, and 
pnt np -with the ' wet season ' when it comes as a blessed change 
after long and trying drought, bat when he gets hack to a 
-civilised land, he feels desperately inclined to gmmble at 
nncivil weather." 

The gmmbler in this case was a roughly-clad man, in heavy 
boots, and a shapeless felt hat which seemed to have done long 
service. His luui and beard had apparently forgotten the barber, 
and, in consequence, whether he was thirty or forty years of age, 
was not dear. A bundle, tied in a coloured handkerchief, was 
«lnng over his shonlder, dangling from the end of a stick, and he 
strode on throngh rain and mist, across a wild-looking common, 
like one to whom the very whins and hnshes were familiar, ontil 
tta nnexpected fence barred his path, and he made a dead stop. 

" Bnrely I can't have lost my way," he said, half aloud. " I 
Aooght I knew every rood of land for twenty miles round. No ! 
There's the biook and the three alders where Faith and I parted. 
Poor lass t I fear she will have lost faith in me I Absence and 
silence — and for how long ? But this fence I — hang it ! I 
mnst have gone astray in this murky November mist, I thought 
I was not more than a stone's throw of the farmer's gate. Oh ! 
may be he has borrowed a few Bares from the common, anil 
ploughed it up." And over the fence went one long leg and 
then a second ; and alter some floundering among what he con- 
■eeived to be fmvws, he discovered it to be fallow ground, broken 
up, full of rats and pitfalls, the outlines of which were dim and 
indistinct in the mist, and rain, and growing darkness. " Hang 
it I I mnst have lost my way, or there have been changes here 
as great as those in South Africa since I went rambling off 
in a huff — a huff, forsooth ; because Farmer Morrison said I was 
too poor to marry his dai^ter ; and Faith would not marry me 
4igainst bis will 1 I wonder what Uiey will say to me now I " i , 
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TTi'a Indistiitct mntteriiig eank into ailent reverie as he etrode on 
manAilly atrnght ahead. He hod gone on some hnndred paces 
farthra when he broke oat afresh, " I ought to have been at th& 
gatebythis. What has gone with the place? Have I loetmy way 
or my senses, or has the farm disappeared ? Hey I what's this ? " 
The exclamation broke &am him aa his foot slipped, and he 
rolled down a rough bank to the level of moist, not to say 
muddy, earth below. 

Picking himself up, with a sharp expletive, and groping for 
his stick and bundle, his foot struck against eomething' which 
had the ring of metal ; and then hia hand came in contact with a- 
bar of cold wet iron and then another. 

"Why, these are rails," he cried, "and here's a pile of sleepers. 
I'm in a railway cutting, sure as night, and the iarm's gone. 
Well, it won't do to lodge here ; I'd best follow the cutting — it'» 
sure to lead somewhere, if only to a shanty. There's no proseont- 
ing asearoh to-night." 

He was right. In less than five minutes, a glimmer of light 
showed him the outline of an open doorway ; and aa he dragged 
his clogged and weary footsteps nearer, he saw in black relier 
against the dark grey mist a roughly-constructed hut or shed. 

It was, aa he suapected, a navvy's shelter, and he entered 
without scruple, for it was empty, lUbe glimmer he had seen 
was from the embers of a turf fire, kept together by three bricka 
on the bare hearth. The end of a low wooden box by the heartk 
had been worn smdoth in usage for a seat ; and a rude bench on 
Hio opposite side had evidently done similar service. 

Other furniture there was none, if we except the garniture of 
picks and spadea, winches and levers, in all comers. Stay, at 
the extreme end &rthest from the fire and the doorway, an old 
sack or two had been thrown on a bundle of straw, possibly for 
a bed in that palace of labour, not luxury. 

The man — his name Jocelyn Prior — took in all this at a glance ;. 
and, dropping down on the bench, weary in body and spirit, sat 
for a few moments with his hands clasped between his knees, in. 
utter despoDdence. " Gone 1 a railway line cut clean through. ■ 
Morrison's land. Not a sign of the &nn left. And this is all. 
I find to greet me on my return. Pshaw I" cried he, rousing 
himself. "House and haystacks may have vanished, but men 
and women don't disappear without trace in these days. Did not 
Faith t«ll me I should never lose her unless I lost a hi^er 
faith ? And has not that one word ' Faith' in its double si^ifi- 
cance been my guiding star, my safeguard in a thousand dangers 
and temptations ?" 
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So sayiiig, he took up mi iron bar ttiat did duty for b poker, 
and endeavoured to coax the mouldering turf into a blaze. Then 
he peered about for fael of any kind, bnt, beyond a loose scrap 
of wood, oonld find nothing. 

With these, however, he induced a ahow of fire, at which he 
strove to warm himself. He had previonsly shaken the rain 
from his hat and rough jacket. Now he took a fiask &om his 
pocket, aad took a pall at that ; then a pipe and tobacco-pODch. 
" A poor sabstitate for a anpper I " mnrmnred he, as he begut 
to amoke ; " but I have seen the time when I'd neithOT pipe uor 
flask to fail back upon, nor roof to cover me, ao it's best to be 
thankfal. " 

The light of the fire scarcely outlived his pipe. He Bhirered. 
" It would he warmer over there," be thought, '• I suppose there 
JB no danger of tramps here to-night. Anyhow, I'll risk it," and . 
he threw himself down on the sacks and straw, laying his- 
bundle, muddy though it was, under his head for a pillow, and 
in the shade of a carpenter's baas and a pile of tools. " A fellow 
who has slept on the bare ground, with the sky for a covdrlet, 
needn't be over particular," he murmured, as he closed his eyes, 
adding, "I only wish there was a door incase of thieves;" though 
what he had worth stealing was not apparent. 

He bad slept fully a couple of hours, when voices and feet on 
the threshold aroused him. The place was in utter darkness — so 
dark that the night outside was Hght in comparison, and the door- 
way became visible with a woman's figure for a moment in the gap, , 

A man must have preceded her, for Jocelyn Prior heard a gruff 
voice calling, " Sal, be sharp and strike a light," and threaten- 
ing, with a malediction, to abike her if she hadn't a fire alight 
in a jiffy ; then growling out another curse on someone who 
ought to have been there, and kept the fire burning. 

Jocelyn held his breath, and he also held himself on the alert 
to spring to his feet, if need he. But the woman struck a 
match, £ew a fresh turf from the box on which he had sat, 
struck three or four matches in the yet warm embers, placed the 
turf a-top, then fanned with the comer of her woollen shawl untjl 
there was a glow ; and her companion seated on the bench, with 
his body bent, and his hands over the reviving fire, uttered a 
grant of satisfaction. 

Then Sal, urged to " look alive," sat down on the deal box, 
opened a basket she had carried, produced a large raised pork pie 
and a bottle ; the former was cut with the man's olaap-knife and 
they munched away, taking an occasional pull at the bottle, 
■without ever once turning round. 
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But for a word or two the man had let tail in hie angry im- 
patience, Jocelyn Prior might hiive seked to share their sapper, 
but brntal anathemas against a " pal " who had " shirked the 
night's job " warned hua to keep in the shade if he conld. 

As they sat eating and drinking over the fire, bent forward to 
catch its heat, its light fell on a hoe not to be easily forgotten 
in its repnlsivenesa. The nose had at some time been flattened 
in a fight, the apper lip ont, the dark sinister brows ahnost met 
«ver ferrety eyes, and on the heavy jaw and chin bristled a 
week's beard. If he had a forehead, his billycock hat kept its 
-rillany in the dark. He wore the common moleskin suit of a 
navvy off dnty, thick boots, and trooserH strapped round under- 
neath the knees. 

As they ate they talked, Dan, as the woman caUed him, bend- 
ing forward to expatiate on hie disappointment, on the probability 
that the next night might be fine, and less favonrable for their 
scheme ; how he was h&\f inclined to tf^e Sal with him, and do 
Ihe job himself — the said job being the plunder of a mill, where 
the miliar was "fool enough to be his own banker," and 
" deserved to be robbed for Iub folly." 

"But what if the folks wake?" questioned Sal. " Old Upoott's 

s sturdy chap, and " Knock him, and the women foli too, 

on the head if they squeal. Tim proposes to have hiB cart handy 
to-morrow night, and to set the mill on fire as aoon as we've got 
our load, and are ready to drive off. Bnt Vm for doing the job 
to-night. No time hke the present, I say — What's that ? " 

An invdnntary movement, or a harder breath drawn by 
Jocelyn in his horror, had caught the ruffian's ear. He paused, 
looked round, aud started to his feet. Jocelyn saw that he was 
discovered, and that he most make the best of it. He roosed 
lumself np, as if fi-om sleep, shook himself, as if with a shiver ; 
yawned, yet kept a wary look-out as the man darted forward, 
then stopped short with a sharp, " Who are yon, mate ? " the 
bundle, the rough muddy garh, and untrimmed beard of the 
other suggesting a fellow navvy, or a labourer on tramp. 

" Who be I, mate ? Why, a chap down on his luck, and on 
the wrong side on his supper," and he cast an eye on the 
fragments of their repast. " ^lat brings me here ? Well, a 
half.drowned dog's glad on any kennel. Thank yon, mistress," 
and he seated himself on Uie box from which Uie woman had 
arisen, wilfully misunderstanding the movement. " A fire's 
meat an' drink to a hungry man niter a long tramp in the wet." 
" HuDgiy, be you ? " said Sal, rummaging in the haaket, and 
brining ont a boneh of t^ead and a ^T^op of cheese, which she 
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-thniBt into bis ready hand. All Una time Bon had watched him 
fartiTdy, as if wondering what he had heard, or if he had heard 
■mtgtMn^. He reBomed hig seat on the bench and his qnestjons, 

" 'Where do yon hail &om, mate ?" 

" Down sonUi," was the reply, from a month foil of bread and 
•cheese. 

" Ont of work, eh ?" 

A nod. 

"Be glad of a job?" 

" Ay, if there's anght to be got by it." 

Dan lit his pipe, refleoted, sonnded the stranger stiU fbrther, 
-thought be bad a oomrade ready made to hie hand ; began to 
nnfold his plot for the burglary at Upcott's mill, where the booty 
was large and the riak small— -Jocelyn nodding at each point, as 
if in assent, bnt mentally oalcolating their rdative strength if it 
-eame to a tnssle, and whether he conld best serre good old Jaoob 
Upcott by springing on the mnrderons plotter, and having it out 
with him then and there, or, by seeming to bear a hand with Ban 
to the end, pounce upon him at the mill, and so bring him to 
Justice. Here the odds were agunst him, for a woman could 
wield a pick or a craw-bar, if her evil companion was getting 
the worst of it ; and a man might be murdered, and buried In 
the brokmt gronnd, and none be the wiser. 

" How many folk sleep in this mill? an' be it far off?" he 
.Asked, producing lus own short pipe — a short clay, like the 
navvy's. 

"Only the old couple and a slip of a lass," s^d the man, 
giving the torf a touch with his foot, and lazily stretching ont 
bis hand for the primitive poker. At that instant, Jocelyn Prior 
-stooped to Ugbt hia pipe at the incandescent turf. 

Don caught the sparkle, as of a star, on the other's finger ; 
in another moment a thousand stars seemed to flash in Jocelyn's 
eyes, as the iron bar woa uplifted and came down on his head 
-with a crash, and he fell to the gronnd — stnnned. 

A diamond ring had betrayed him. 

" Thoa's done for him, Don I " he seemed to hear, as in a 
-dream, after a brief oblivion, 

" I meant to do for him, the sneak ! " fell on his ears in the 
«ame far-off dreaminess. He was stunned only — not killed, 
-ihonks to his soft tdt hat ; though something warm was 
trickling across hie forehead and cheek. He had been roused to 
partial conscioosness by the effort made to draw the ring from 
Jbis finger, yet he was as helplesa as a log. 
"Cut it offl " cried the bmte. 

i>, Google 
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" Nay, thoa's no gnmption. See." He felt that his hand was 
held np to let the blood mn down, then that his little finger was- 
between tlie woman's teeth, and his ring going. What matter, 
if they 'would bat epare his life 1 

Spare his life ! What were they about to do? They were 
carrying him between thexa oat into the open air, the man at his 
sbonlderB grumbling at tbe weight ; the woman, all in a tremble, 
held hie feet. 

The fresh ur wae reviving. They seemed to tramp a distance- 
along the cutting, then to emerge from tbe hollow ; for the wind 
swept bis brow and went soaghii^ through the trees, whirling 
loose leaves across his &oe. He opened his eyes. There was a 
sound of nmning water. They stopped — he knew it was at the 
river. Were l^ey going to throw bim in? He stm^led to 
speak, to get free I 

" Now, Sal, give bim a swing, here goes I Let'bim waken and 
tell our secrets to the fishes." 

The dumb lips broke into a cry, the water answered- with a 
dash, and closed above him and his inarticulate prayer. 



CHAPTER n. 



Upoott's Mill — it bad been Upoott's Mill for two or three 
generations — occnpied a point of land round which the river' 
swept with a sharp curve, interrupted by the strong weir over 
which it went chi^g and fuming in all but seasons of dronght ; 
and the old water wheel was tbe Upcott boast and pride. It 
had lasted so long, was so large and eo powerful, and had done 
80 much bonest work in its time, and bo little raiscbief^ 

A troop of willows and alders, growing do'wn to tbe water's 
edge, kept the old mill company right and left ; whilst a gronp- 
of black poplars in tbe rear still further helped to isolate and 
screen tbe bouse from observation landwards. That is, if there 
had been any to observe. But there was a private lane between 
tbe dark-red-briok mill and the high road, a lane where the tall 
foxgloves nodded, and nettles were rank in tbe summer time, 
and where the hoary fences grew crops of moss and grey 
and yellow lichens aU the year round, so that there could bo 
few observers save the farmers' carters, or others who had business 
at tbe mill, tbe nearest house being a quarter of a mile away, tt 



vas oert&inlT a lonely spot, though piotnreBqne in all its details. 
Yet Uie milfar eai^; at his work ; the miller's wife, who had a. 
garden and a poultry-yard to think about, did not find it lonely. 
She WBB a thnfty woman, and fat birds that laid eggs and cost 
^lnt^^''"g to feed were profitable ; bat with broods of young 
daok- lings and chickens on ber mind ahe bad no time to feel 
lonely. 

What her niece, who had lost both her father and mother 
by death, and her lover by distance, and wbo was of a meditative 
tnm, might find it, was another matter. She was, however, of a 
eheerfnl disposition, taking all dispensations as &om a benignant 
Father in Heaven, and no one heard her oomplain that the mill 
was lonely, whatsoever she might feel. 

She had been fiurly educated ; had books and a piano for her 
leisure, but she helped her aunt in honse, garden, and ponltry- 
yard, and had very little of that same leisure. A hand sewing* 
machine had found its way also to the mill , so that even the long 
winter evenings bad work to fill them, and her hands were seldom 
nnemployed. But people who have to rise early go to bed early, 
especially in isolated ooimtry places where there is no gas, and 
public entertainments are few and far between. 

Bo on that wet and gusty November night, when the water 
went over the weir with a rush that told of a week's rain, and 
the wind sighed and moaned among the leafless trees, there was 
no inducement for the Upcotts or ^eir niece, Faith Morrison, to 
at up beyond nine o'clock, their cnstomary hour. 

Yet the miller had been late with his accounts that night, and 
it was nine o'clock when he opened his book of " Family Devo- 
tions." 

After prayers. Faith led off, in a clear pore voice, that hymn 
which has in it at tmoe so much confidence and consolation, 
" Abide with Me ; " and her aunt and uncle joined in it with a 
readiness and fervour which spoke it a favourite. 

" It's a long time since you sang that hymn, lass. What made 
you think of it to-night 9" said Jacob Upcott, as he pat hia book 
back on the shelf. 

"I hardly know, uncle," answered Faith, lighting the bedroom 
candles, " unless it was the sound of the weir, and the wind, and 
the rain heating against the casements that made me feel — well 
— Bs if nothing else would snit me so well to-night. I never 
sing that hymn but I feel as if the Divine arms were out- 
sfaretched to enfold and protect me and all dear to me." 

" Ay, my good lass, I understand. Yon haven't got naed to 
ttie roar of the weir and the wind together. Now it sonnds to 
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me like Uie mtunc of the great organ at choiah, and I think I 
Bleep beet when the weir and the wind sing their londeri." 

" It makes me sad," said Faith, " and sets me wondering how 
many people are wandering here and there without a roof to 
shelter them ; " and ehe ^vered with something more than 
•cold. 

" That oldBweetheart of Qiine, Jocelyn, forone, IVe a notion," 
half qneetioned the miller. 

" Yes, ancle, Jooelyn for one," sighed tlie girl, " though Qod 
.only knows whether be be dead or alive." 

" And I think it's jnst a night to be enng in bed, and he 
tttankfnl we've got one, asleep or awake," pat in the aont, who, 
though a kind woman enough, was disposed to be praotieal ; 
and taking np her candle she said " Good-night," to Faith, and 
led the way. 

The inhabited portion of the building lay in the rear, and, 
extending beyond the working miU, commanded a view of the 
river above the weir. In this lay the best parlour, and above 
that the miller's bedroom. Faith's chamber was a sort of attic 
above that, which she had chosen in preference to a room on the 
floor below, because it had two windows, and commanded a 
more extensive view alike of the winding river and the distant 
moorland. 

As she set down her candle on her dimity-oovered table, she 
-was Btrack with the dreamy wiatfnlness of her image in the 
looking-glass. 

" I wonder what tias come over me to-night ! I feel anac* 
«onntabIy wretched and restless ; and the roar of that weir does 
not make me feel more comfortable. I wonld ask annt to 
let me exchange into the back bedroom, hut I sboold not like 
her to think me nervone. Bat why should I be nervoaa ? Why 
iihoald anyone be nervoas whose traat is in Qt>d?" 

She had gone to a window to draw down the blind, and 
stood looking oat into the blank gloom. A small American 
«lock on the chimney-piece strack ten weirdly. 

" Teno'dock I It was ten o'clock, on jnst such another night, 
when Jocelyn and I parted at the alders by the brook, in 
sight of the &rm gate five years ago. And now the &nn'a 
gone, and father's gone too. Poor Jocelyn I Father was 
vary hard upon him, for he was steady, and he meant well, 
imd he loved me dearly — if he was poor. Five years, and 
never a word or a line I It is a long time to wait. And 
sometimes I fear he may be dead or — No I wtt married. He 
would never marry anyone bat me, I am snre of that. God 
Itelpoebothl I had need to sing ' Abide with Me ' this night; 
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for I feel as if he irero in mortal peril, and we both needed a 
BOBtaiiimg power. 

She had bees, slowly nndresBiag as these thoughts passed 
through her brain, and all but bubbled to her lips. She now 
knelt down by the side of her bed, on wbioh lay a quilt of her 
own knitting, and prayed — prayed as one who bad a T«al petition 
to present to a real Power, and then laid herself down in her 
white bed, rt^eating verse by verse the hymn she had snng 
downstairs. 

It seemed to haunt her. And the weir seemed to roar moro- 
impreesively than ever before, and the bare branches of a great 
willow by the water's edge swung to and fro by the gusty 
wind, beat against the side of the honse like the lashing of a 
flail, and wonld not suffer her to sleep. 

In the room below the miller snored moat sonorously — a proof 
o£ the somnolent effect of Tushing wind and water upon him. 

Urs. Cpcott was not so easily lulled to rest that night. The 
mention of Jocelyn Prior had roused some qualms of oonsoienoe. 
She remembered well the hint she had given her brother, Ned 
Morris(m,to say " Nay" to Jooelynias one too poor to marry Faith ; 
and her brother's dying accusation that it was all her &nlt ; and 
ber reflections were not so pleasant as to induce sleep. She was, 
however, just dropping off into her first doze when — was she 
dreaming or awake? or was it the moaning wind? — she seemed to 
hear a voice crying for "Help 1 Help I" and the voice seemed to 
come from the river. She hstened I surely that was " Help ! " 
and from the very wheel itself I She shook her husband. He 
answered with a louder snore. Again she shook him, and 
roughly. 

" Jacob 1 there's some one in the wheel 1" Again she shook 

" Eh, what ? Nonsense, wife ! " as she repeated her call. 

" I t«ll thee there is, man I Wonld you let a fellow- creature 
perish ?" 

" There's naught o' the sort. It's not possible. It's th' wind 
thou hears " 

"It's not the wind, I tell thee ; it's a man's voice." 

" Just thee go to sleep. Faith's flayed thee with her notions," 
and the miller composed himself for another snooze. His wife 
was Qp, and groping for a match. 

At that instant there was a knock at the bedroom door. She 
dropped the match in alarm. 

" Annt ! uncle I get up. There's a man drowning by the 
wheel 1 Get up 1" rang out, in Faith's most affrighted tones. 
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There wfts no farther oeed to shake Jacob Upoott. He vms up 
and in his olotbes before hia wife well lit the candle, and, with 
the keys in his band, numing down the stairs barefooted. Ha 
called for a lantern, as he unlocked and unbolted one door after 
another in the dark, and stood apon the stron^y-boilt platform of 
the mill, peering over its edge, and calling ont " What's that ?" 
before Faith'stremblingfingerBpntthe lighted lantern in his hand. 

Faint, indeed, was the voice that answered him, bnt sure enough 
there una a man right wUhin the whed, clinging to the float- 
boards with the tenacity of despair. 

" Oh, nncle I how coold the man get in there ?" cried Fai^h, 
wringing her hands. 

" Never mind how he got in. Faith ; how to get him oat is the 
-qneetion," said the miller. " Here, take back the lantern, and 
east the light down." 

And so saying he laid himself down at full length on the 
platform, and reached over. His arm was too short ; his fingers 
only touched a wet tangle of hair. He was a&aid to overbaluice 
himself if he stretched too far ; bnt throwing one arm round a 
wooden post for a support, he edged himself farther, and made 
A second attempt, as his wife cried in af&ight, "Jacob, you'll 
be over 1" and Faith, " There, nncle, yon have bij" I " 

And sore enongh he clutched that dark wet tangle witli a firm 
grasp, and strove to draw the man upwards. 

A deep groan answered the pull. The man himself, whose 
strength was apparently going, was raised no whit. 

"Run for a rope, wife," called Jacob. Then, "I say, my 
man, can't yon pnt ont a hand to save your own life ?" 

" Oh, my poor fellow, do try ; stretch up one hand, and Ood 
will help you," cried Faith, around whom the light of tlie lantern 
shed a sort of halo. 

Eitiier the rough grasp on his thick locks, or the voice of 
Faith bad ronsed the man's sinking energies. He did "try," one 
hand was feebly raised. 

The burly miller caught it, gave a stout tug, had him by the 
shoulder, then by both ; Faith lent a hand ; the man was landed, 
soaking, shivering, limp, on the broad platform. 

" Thank Ood I " broke simultaneously from Qie relieved hearts. 
The rescued creature uttered not a syllable. 

" Quick, wife I He has fainted. " 

Not until the poor fellow began to revive, and Jacob TTpoott 
spoke of trying to "get him indoors to a sofa," did either Faith 
or her aunt, shivering though they both were, recollect her own 
impromptu toilette — a m^e shawl thrown over a hastUy-doimed 
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^Mtdcoat. Bnt now, leaTiug the laotem behind. Faith took to 
flight, aad Mtb. Upcott followed. 

What was it eet Faith's blood all iu a tingle, and kept her 
nerves in a thrill, as she hmried on her elothee, and hastraied 
to the kitchen, to freshen ap the fire, and make herself useful, 
midnight though it waa? And why waa she haunted with 
memories of Jocelyn Prior ? There was sorely nothing about the 
half-drowned man to remind her of her lost sweetheart I 

The light of the lantern had iallen on a broad-shouldered frame, 
a face p^e and smeared with blood, but dark-skinned, and set 
round with a black busb, on which water-drops glistened. 
Jocelyn was slim and ruddy ; bis hair was brown as a nut, and his 
chin was dean as her own. 

"Itis&inoy. mere fancy," she argued with herself ; "this is 
«om« labourer who has taken too much beer, and fallen into the 
stream." 

But, as the flickering light of the fresh fire fell on the face and 
figure of the man, lying in a sort of stupor on the chintz- covered 
old sofa, to which a trail of wet on the dean stone-floor led her 
«yos, the fancy seemed to strengthen. She drew nearer. 

" The man's badly hurt," said her uncle. " I'm afraid there's 
been foul play. He's neither boots nor hat, his pockets are 
turned inside-out, and he's got an ugly cut on the head. Faith, 
lass, that was never done by our dam, or th' wheel either I " 

As the miller addressed his niece by name, the man's eyelids 
slowly raised, and his lips faintly murmured, " Faith 1" 

-She had beert nearing him, with her hands tighUy clasped 
together against her besom, her own eyes Htraining in curious 
examination of the man's lineaments. With a suddenness that 
startled the miller, she flung herself on her knees by the sofa, and 
laid her head on the wet breast, sobbing, rather than saying, 
"Oh, Jocelyn I Jocelyn 1 is it you? Is it you we have saved ? 
ThankOodI" 

Yes, it was Jocelyn sure enough, and the ann{ coming in with 
scissors, sponge, and plaister, was put in a fresh fluster, for Faith 
had now fainted in tiie very clasp of her long-lost lover ; and 
Mrs. Upcott was almost as much startled as her niece. 

There would have been little sleep for anyone that night had 
not the notable dame inaisted that dry clothes were necesBary for 
Jocelyn Prior, and a warm poseet and bed for all of them, if they 
did not want to be laid up with rheumatism or bronchitis, and 
that it would look better for Faith to bestir herself and be useful 
than kneel there like a simpleton and hinder her plaisteriog up 
Jocelyn's forehead. An ugly cut indeed was there, when the 
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t have beeoi 
no knowing. 

Faith shuddered as she saw the long ont exposed and plaistered , 
bat never in her life had she knelt down by her bedside with 
more devont thankfdlneHB than when she fonnd herself in her" 
own room, with the knowledge that her lover had been in great 
peril and restored to her by little less than a miracle. 

The full extent of that peril she did not know nnldl afterwards. 

The second sapper on which the miller had insisted as necessary 
afler their unwonted exertions, when their new inmate recovered. 
oonsoionsueBs, was not in itself sufficient to enable Jooelyn PHot 
to tell an exciting tale that night. 

He was too prostrate either to ask or to answer questions. 
He went to bed with a thankful heart, a mind comparatively at 
rest. His greatest peril had ledto hisgreatesthappiness. Faith 
was still true to him, her relatives, his deliverers, not onkind. He 
slept, and slept soundly. The mill had been grinding oom for 
hours before be awaked, and recalled the strange events of tho' 
past night. 

He was stiff and sore enough as he tried to leap out of bed 
and dress, bat be knew the best core for that was exercise. 

His clothes, dry and brushed, lay on a chair. He vras not 
long in showing himself downstairs, or in despatching the 
breakfast kept waiting for him. Not partieularly long in 
telling Faith how he had fallen among thieves, been robbed, and 
well-nigh murdered whilst on his way to her ; but the story of 
bis long wanderings, of his fortunes good or ill, he kept for a 
more convenient season. He had a private revelation to make 
to the sturdy miller ; and Mrs. Upcott — who, although devoutly 
thankfiil to have lent a band in saving a human being's life, was- 
not thankful " to see Faith clinging to a fellow like a navvy, 
without a shilling to bless himself with, and as like as not to- 
throw herself and her hit of money at his feet " — was calling 
sharply to her niece, " One pair of hands won't do two folkr 
work." 

A kiss was taken, and granted. She was off to her hoasebidd: 
tasks, he in search of the miller. 

He found the latter examining the wheel with his foreman. 
He was saying — 

" You see, if it hadn't been an undershot wheel, the chap' 
mast have been drowned ; and it was jast a mercy it was in the 
night, and the mill not a-going. And I'm thankfiil I didn't 
tnm over and go to sleep again, or he would have been drowned 
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" Mr. Upoott," BaidJooelyti, " luTe your other mea been told 
of last night's adventure ?" 

" No ; why ? " was the answer, 

"fiecanHa all onr livea may depend on their ignorance and 
our silence. Can this man be trusted ? " was the low interrogative. 

"What, Dio^? ay," cried the miller, heartily. "I woold 
tmst Diok to the world's end. Bat I hate seorets. What ie all 
this mystery about ?" 

He was ready Jo admit fhe pradenoe of keeping Jocelyn's 
presence a secret when he heard how Jooelyn came to be in the 
river with a wooud on hia head, with rifled pockets, and withont 
boots ; and further, of the vile plot to lob and fire the mill, if 
murder made ooncealment a necessity. 

" I knew there d been foul play, lad. I said so last night I 
Eh ! what a mercy it was I got np, and didn't torn over again 
to sleep I" 

That was undoubted. The point for consideration then was, 
how to secore the mill and the expected bursars at the same 
time, and that without exciting alarm or suspicion. TraBtworthy 
Dick proved a good counsellor. , 

" Yo'd best tell th' missesses. If yo doan't they're sartain to 
tell tb' first woman as comes for eggs or to sell a yard' o' tape, 
of the strange thing that happened in the night ; an' then, whoo t 
it's blown about like that," and he pnffed a clond of flour from 
a dusty ledge. It was a wise precaution. Neither Mrs. Upcott 
nor Faith were nervons, and, sure enoi^h, a woman with & 
hawker's basket did come to the back door, and whilst selliifg 
pins and needles sent her eyes roving from door to door, firam 
bolt to bar ; a woman recognised as " Sal " by Jocelyn, from 
behind the blind of his back bedroom. 

All went on at the mill as usnal. Dick was despatched to the 
market town with a load of flonr, and grumbled audibly at the 
impossibility of getting back in daylight. Certainly the mill was 
stopped and the men gone home for the night when the cart 
drove throogh the lane to the mill. But lying in the bottom of 
the cart was a policenian, and Dick, after putting np the horsot 
entered the house to watch with the rest. 

Be sore Jocelyn bad more than one word to say to Faith, by 
way of keeping np her courage, before she and her aunt went 
npetairs, as if to bed, and extinguished their candles as if nothing 

The back door was known to be the point of attack. Midnight 
had come and gone. There was the sound of light wheels in the 
lane, of footsteps approaching the house. A skeleton key tnmed in 
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the look ; bolts were prized back. ITwo men were in the kitchen, 
opeoed ihe parlonr-door, turned their lantern oa an old boreau, 
were about to force it open whea they were pounced upon. 

There was a sharp etraggle, in which heavy blows were ^ven 
and token. The burglars bron^t lethal weapons into play. 
The former felt a sharp cot across the arm, A revolver, Jooelyn's 
own, was aimed at hie temple. Faith, candle in hand, stood in 
llie doorway ; the light flashed on Jooelyn's face and Dan's. 
For an instant the mffian stood aghast ; in that instant Jocelyn 
strnok the revolver aside, and dosed with the man, already 
stonited with the seeming retnm of tbe dead come to life. 

" Yoa see I told yonr secrets to some one besides the fishes, 
Ut. Dan," cried Jocelyn, holding him fast whilst handcn& 
were slipped on, 

" Ay, worse lack." growled the defeated ruffian. 

In the carl they had brought for their plunder, the bnrglan 
were conveyed to prison, and Dan, on whom were found 
Jocelj'n'B ring and felt hat, cut thTtntgh the crovm, knew Uiat 
his would be a life-sentence. Indeed, both men had gone to the 
mill aimed. 

Not more grateful was Jocelyn Prior for his rescue from death 
in the mill-wheel than were the Upcotts for their deliverance 
from robbery and murder. In their gratitude his poverty was 
lost sight of. He was not only welcome to Faith, but to a home 
and a share in the mill. It was not until this was all said and 
settled that he astonished them all by saying he was 
"not a poor man," and producing a digger's belt which 
had escaped the thievish claws of Dan, showed a brilliant 
store of diamonds. " Diamonds of my own digging, in South 
Africa," said he. " I went away, resolved to make no sign until 
I could come back and buy my darling Faith from Former 
Morrison. Faith's love had been given long before. That, I 
knew, wOB not to be bought by anyone." 

There was a merry wedding in a few weeks' time, when all 
wounds were healed — the old and the new ; and Jacob Upcott 
descauted on the merits of his old mill-wheel, with an addenda of 
grateful thanks that he " had not turned over and gone to sleep 

"Ay, ay," said Jocelyn, who had Faith by his side ; "your <^d 
mill-wheel has been, nnder Heaven, the means of restoring us to 
each other-, bst, Mre. Upcott, your readiness to help a fdlow- 
oreatnie brought about yonr own preservation. And had you 
not listened to the voice of hnnumity, the voice of gratitude 
could never hove been heard." 
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CHAPTEB : 



In Farmer Applegarth's lower meadow a bull was Imng baited ; 
and JTom ail the moor and fell-side bats and villages aionnd, 
mineTB had come trooping in with dogs at their heels, to ei^oy 
llie sport. Nay, boys and women were not wanting, for those 
were rough times, and unless the poor beast had been duly 
tortored, his flesh wonld not have been esteemed soffioiently 
tender for a gentleman's table. Beef was wanting for a banquet 
-at Derwentside Hall, and hence there was a call forthebnll-bait. 
Women then worked in the depths of the coal-pits, not merely aa 
the banks, and were naturally amazoas of a coarse and brntalised 
type, mingling freely with the men in their roagh games, just aa 
they shared their labours. 

A strong stake being driven seenrely into the gronnd, a £ne 
young ball, with sleek brown hide and fiery eyes, was &stened to 
it, with length of ohain jost sufficient to leave him free to throw 
himself about in impotent attempts to break away. Then, one 
by one, tbick-set, blaok-mnzzled, strong'&nged bull-doga were 
let loose upon him ; dogs trained to the sport, and expected to 
grip the ball firmly by the nostril and pin him to the esjUi. 

Bat the proud animal, already chafed by the chain and the 
vociferous apeotatora, was not likely to brook this onslangbt ; 
and they who ventured their dogs were prepared to see tbem 
caught on the ready horns of the bull, and tossed high in air 
over his head, gored, maimed, and bleeding, to lie down and die, 
or return to the charge more fnrioas from defeat, whilst the 
chained beast champed and bellowed, and bending down its 
strong aad massive head, bronght its defensive horns low enough 
to catch his foes one after another on their formidable ptnnta, ud 
fling them to their defeated fellows ; or, wild with gain, strove in 
vain to shake his tormentors from frothy lip, or bleeding flank 
«nd dew-lap till he sank exhausted, the dogs were choked ofi^, 
and the batcher with bis pole-axe put an end to the bmtal. 
sport. 

Common as were stkh^^eenes, it is not to be gupposad th^ the 
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whole of the commnnity oooiitetuuiaed or upheld them. Thejr 
were Banctioued by caatotn and loag neage, but humanity and 
intelligence Bhrank from anch' speotacles, and tender-hearted 
women shnddered at the very thoaght. 

Snch, thongh reared on the moor-side, with none of th& 
edac&tional advantages ol'the present day, was Hope Wolsingham, 
dairymaid on the Applegarth farm, which was sitaated near the 
confines of the Derwentside woods, sheltered and almost shadowed 
by the oak-crowned rocks, bdow which rose and fell with many 
cnrvea the mile-loi^ byeway to the river and the hall. Between 
the woods and the farm, ronnd which it swept, ran the broader 
lane conuuon to the scattered population, and was cut ap into- 
deep rule by the wheels of coal waggons and &rmer's carts. Not 
far away was a side gate into the woods, and anyoiie crossing 
thence to the moors mast pass the farmyard gate. 

At this moor-side farm Hope Woleingham had been, placed by^ 
her grandmother when she was little over nine years of age. Her 
father and mother had both been killed by choke-damp in the 
bottom of the coal-pit where they worked together, and Betty 
Woleingham — nurse and doctress to the whole moor-side— 
thought she had done well for her orphan grandchild when 
Qitbert Applegarth and his wife agreed to take the little one, and 
find her work on the farm. She patted Hope's &ir head as she 
left her standing by the oak settle in the big kitchen, and bads 
her be a " gude bairn; " but she had no oppressive forebodings of' 
how the little hack would ache with stooping to pick stones and 
weeds all day long, week in and week out; or how lonely and 
monOtoDons it would be to stand in a field all the sunlit hours to 
frighten birds from the farmer's crops with clapper, voice, and 
vrild gesticulations, till arms and throat alike were weary. 
Indeed, had any philanthropist, bom oat of due time, so much as 
hinted that a growing child's strength should not be overtaxed, 
Betty, wise in her own generation, would no donbt have asked 
in indignant response : " Wey, what div ye think lads and lasseft 
wor myed fur, but te wark ? ■ Wark's gude fur th' btum, and 
" wark she mun, iv she myens te live." 

And really, judging from appearances, work did not seem to- 
have done the girl much harm. She had had a good and sensible- 
mistress. Dame Applegarth had taken her into favoor, not the- 
favoor of indulgence, but judicions training for her walk in life ; 
and at nineteen, Hope had much to thank her work and her 
mistress for. The fresh breezes of moor and fell had fanned the 
roses of her cheeks and elbows into perennial bloom, . Her foot 
was firm and free ; she was straight as a willow- wand, and aa 
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:Bnpp1e, and balanced the laden milk-pail od her head as easily as 
a conntess might cany her coronet. 

Be sure, many a Bhy glance -was cast towards Gilbert Apple- 
gnrth'B rosy-cheeked dairymaid at fair or market, or at the pariah 
•church on a Snnday ; bat Hope seemed proTokingly nnconsciona, 
-and wonld-be wooers had email enoonragement. 

Perhaps the right one had not glanced her way. Perhaps, 
Amos Hedley, the new gamekeeper at Derwentside, might have 
fonnd her less indifferent had he sought her oat. Bat though 
the bnxom maid might be seen in the farmyard at all hours, or 
on her way to field or byre with stool and p^. or decoralJDg 
the barkless dairy tree with cans that shone like silver, or, if it 
were summer time, ohnming in the open air, Amos Hedley would 
«ross the road, and stalk past the farm gate with his gun over 
liis shoalder, and two or three doga at his heels, whistling, in 
atter disregard of Ibe clear grey eyes that followed bis footatepB, 
until trees or the rocky banks of the descending lane swallowed 
□p dogs, man, and the last glint of his gun-barrel. 

He was a firmly-bnilt, keen-eyed young fellow, with orisp 
amber curls and iresh rnddy complexion, and Hope waa not the 
only damsel who had speculated whether the new-comer had left 
& sweetheart behind him elsewhere. 

It so happened that Amos had been out on the moors in 
attendance on his master and a party of sportii^ Mends, and on 
his way homewards, laden with grouse and moor-fowl, took a 
short cut throngb Applegarth's meadow during the progress of 
the bull-bait. 

Gipsy, a favourite black-and-tan setter, ran by his side, with eyes 
that sparkled like black crystals in his graceful head, with every 
motion of which his peudulons ears flapped and shone like silk ; 
bnt the drooping curve of his feathery tail, and the dark, earthy 
^lots on the fringe of his limbs, told of a heavy day's work 
;and a readiness for the kennel. 

Whether weariness or cariosity, or both combined, prompted 
Amos to take the field-path rather than the lane, he soon had 
-^ause to regret his choice. Your gamekeeper is never a bvourite 
with the dregs of a rural population, more partionlarly if be be a 
&ithM conserver of his master's intereste, and Amos Hedley had 
not won his way into favour by familiarity. 

His appearance on the scene was a signal for scowling and 
-whispering. It was observed and hinted Uiat his gun was slung 
:at his back, and that he had only one dog with him. 

Presently someone — it was afterwards said Nick Faw, Ilia 
travelling tinker — suggested that it would be fine fan to see Gipsy 
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Mt ft boll ; his erouieB, Joey Dobson and Mat Laiug, about whom 
bong a flavour of poaiibimg, oatobmg and cammoiiicatiiig th» 
" gteti laii^ " to otbera. No coal-pit ever fired more rapidly 
diBo tbe refitse of tbat crowd, already excited to exploHioo. 

AmoB had loitered to look on, Gipsy wagging bis tail and 
putting down bis bead, dubiously, as cries of " Naw, Grip t " 
"Naw, Holdfast 1 " " Pindier fur iwor ! " " Naw Grip's pinned 
on, by'r lakins ! " " Dom ye, Pinober hez him I " half drowned 
Hm stifled bellowing of the bull. 

There was a simnltaneons movement amongst the crowd, tbd 
setter was caught up by experienced hands, and before Ainos, who- 
was bnsUed aside, conld interpose, tbe dog was flnng into the- 
Opes ring right in tbe &oe of the maddened beast. Nature and 
bwaiog were against his attacking so formidable a foe, yet Gipsy 
was too well-bred to tnm tail, even had there been time. Th» 
bull, with holdfast on bis flank. Grip hanging to his lip, and 
Kncber on his sbonlder, yet made a final apart to- shake them 
off, and meet the new assailant. Down went the strong sharp- 
horn, and Gipsy flew into the air, and landed far behind with a 
great gash in hia side, and a broken foreleg. 

" Who did that? " cried Amos angrily, as be caught sight of 
tbe setter in the ring. " Qip, Gip I " but the good dug was past 
recall ; and the gameke^>er, descrying a grinning face before htm, 
olatcbed tbe owner by tbe collar, and well shook tbe grimy 
fellow, whom be acouaed of the cruel deed in no meastued 
lai^n^e. 

Nick Faw had both bauds free, and helpers ready. Tearing, 
himself loose he struck out at Amoa, who was cumbered with bis 
load of game. 

The miBchieTouB conspiratora closed round with shouts and 
ydls ; tbe birds were torn from bim, and tossed from hand to 
hand ; the flag^g bull was forgotten now that there was an 
ohnoxioua item of humanity to bait; and though the ahrill voices- 
of women aud the gruff tones of sturdy men called loudly for fair- 
play, and tbongh Farmer AppleguIJi hurried up and Btrove with 
strength of limb and authority to part tbe swaying crowd, Amos, 
was battered right and left, his one pair of musonlar bands availing 
httle against the shower of kicks and blows which fell upon him 
and threatened a fatal issue. 

Already his manfol bearing had created a diversion in bis 
favour amongst the miners and other non-plotters. An attempt 
at his rescue, which might have reetdted in a general fight, waa 
beingmade, when there was a simultaneous ory from tbe Bkiits of 
ttie noisy crowd, " Sir William I " " Sir William 1 " and almost 
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at the same moment was -heard the authoritative demand, " What 
IB the meaning of this ? " 

The unlooked-for appearance of the banmet and hk {riendB 
cowed the tnrbalent spirits, that ie, as soon as the BJleooe which 
fell on the fringe of the diapersing crowd oommonieated its warn- 
ing to the writhing knot of brntes who had Amos Hedley in their 
midst strag^ing for his life, now ap, now dowa. 

Nieb Faw slunk away on the first alarai, leaving hia two 
asaociateB, Joey and Mat, to bear the brunt of the baronet's 
displeagore; and when Amos rose staggering to his feet a bleeding, 
braised, and disordered libel on the firesh-looking yonng fellow 
who }iad come so fearlessly into their midst, hands were not 
wanting to secure the delinqoents, or tongues to tell their 
demerits. 

And a demerit not to be overlooked by the men who had pitted 
their boll-dogs against the bull, by this time despatched, was the 
outrageons unfairness of flinging a setter in the ring at a bull- 
bait ; the onslaught on the keeper was as nothing in 'comparison. 

Nor was Sir William likely to overlook either the loss of his 
four-footed favourite, which had unaccountably disappeared, or 
the maltreatment of his servant. 

Cursing Nick Faw with every st^ of the long road, Joey 
Dobson and tfat Laing were hauled off with scant ceremony 
to the justice-room of the hall, and thence transition to the 
local house of correotion was swifter than pleasant. It was no 
nse for notorious poaohers to plead that they were mere tools of 
Nick Faw, the tinker. They had been instromenttd in the 
' destxuetioii or injury of a valuable dog, highly prized by Sir 
William, and had likewise bmtaUy iU-nsed hu servant. 



CHAPTBE^n. 

A1.TH0UO& Amos Hedley had straggled to his feet on the 
opportune arrival of his good master, he staggered like a drunken - 
man, and was only kept from falling by the help of others. 
Being a single man, he was quartered at the hall with one of the 
grooms ; but he had bled profusely, and was in no condition t& 
walk thither, and no conveyance was at hand- 
But Gilbert AppJegarth was, and though he did not throw his 
doors open to every fellow who got bruised in a common brawl, 
he was ready enough to proffer hospitable welcome azid attention 
to any decent body in distress. 
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He vaa eBpedaHj attentive to the wounded AmoB, vho cot a- 
sorry figure in his torn garments, witii his out lip, swollen nose, 
and eyea half-closed with pulpy cushions of indescribable hue. In 
his blofT good-nature he felt ae if the onslaught on the gamekeeper 
in some sort reflected on himself, seeing that it occurred on his 
own land, and that he could not do too much to wipe out the 
stun. 

He assured Sir William that his servant should have every 
attentbn at the farm, that his preseoce there would be " no 
inconTSnienee whatever ; " and at the yonng man's earnest request, 
caused diligent search to be made for the missing setter, which, 
not being found, dead or alive, was conjectured to have been 
carried off by the uncanny tinker. 

When Amos, supported by the farmer and his son, stumbled 
into the great kitchen — where a bright fire was blazing on the 
hearth, gleaming and glimmering again in polished oak, glowing 
in burnished braes and pewt«r — and was helped to a cnshioned 
rocking-chair by the ingle-nook, a stooping female figure rose 
with a sudden exclamation, to make vray for them, almost 
upsetting a largo bowl of water as she did so. It was Hope 
Woleingham, whose eyes were red with weeping, and whose 
clothing bore as many sanguine stains as that of Amos, who was 
almost too blind, dazed, aud exhausted to take note of her or 
her occupation. 

A low whine of recognition, a dog's nose against the hand 
which hung listieesly down, aroused him to tjie consciousness that 
Oipsy was' safe,' and next, that the yonng woman before bini 
had been compassionately washing the wounds of the poor 
creature and binding them Dp as earefhlly as though it had been 
human. 

He could not see how she had wept over the dog, when by 
some instinct it had crept to her feet at the house-door, or how 
pitifidly she had brought water for its thirst at well as its ii^juries, 
or the mental process by which the dog had been associated witli 
its keeper. But for what he did see, his heart thimked her 
better than his lips. 

Aye, uod thanked her more than when, in cor^unction with 
busy Dame Applegarth, her attention was transferred to himself, 
and he felt tlie fillers tremble as they bathed his poor disfigured 
face, or fed him with healing possets, or shook up the soft feather 
pillows to ease his aching head and shoulders. 

Sir William came to see his gamekeeper, and then my lady, 
whose curiosity had been aroused by her husband's praises of 
the kind-hearted dairymaid, who had so deftiy bound up Q-ipsy's 
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■gapbg ride and broken limb, and waa taking aa mnch cara of 
the setter aa of the young man. 

Hope curtsied and binshed, and roHed her apron over her 
hands abstraetedly as her ladyship, with condeecending affability, 
-commended the maid's hnmanity and skill ; bnt she jerked her 
Lands behind her when the lady drew a long orimaon silk purse 
from her handsome reticnle to proffer a golden gift, and retresited 
as if, the coin were a very witch's lure. 

"Hoot, maw leddy I" she protested. "Aw cuddn't, aw 
-oudda't tak' it I The pnir dumb doggie's welcome twice ower. 
Awd be a brute mysel' te tak' pay fur th' bit of tendin' aw 
gied either th'.pnir doggie or tit' oaimy young cbep yander, aa 
they brutes nigh clooted te death ! " 

The money went back into the purse of the visitor, who 
returned to Uie hall undecided whether to admire or resent the 
singular young woman's refusal of a reward. 

Amos Sedley knew, though his eyes were half-shnt ; and the 
*' pnir doggie " might have known, he wagged his tail so unhesita- 
tingly at her approach, or followed her movements with his 
bright black eyes before he began to limp after her on his three 
sound 1^. 

She put aside the faint thanks of Amos, much as she had 
Tweeted payment for an act of natural kindnras, but she gave the 
dumb auimal many a caress, which the " canny young chep " 
■envied ; having no intuitive perception that the tender-hearted 
miudeD was caressing hims^ by proxy. 

He had spent a day in bed, with steaks from the brown bull 
upon his dMgured face, and had quite a week in the farmer's 
■easy-chair, before the taxed-cart was sent for him from the hall; 
ftnd though the farmer and his dame did their hospitable utmost 
tovards his comfort and recovery, he was keenly sensible of the 
4ifference of touch and tone when their dairymaid applied a 
-poultice, or administered h^bal decoctions prepared from her 
grandmother's recipes. And though his eyes were black and 
swollen, he had yet sight enough to discern the fair proportions 
•of Hope's lissom form, the tendemeas of her smiling coonteaaiice, 
jmtil, as the outer wounds healed, a new and inner one opened. 

Hope offered her shoulder for him to lean on as he 
walked to the cart, and he was not too proud to accept 
iier ud, although he knew well ha could have done withoat 
it. She ran to the bam for straw to put under his feet, and to 
make a bed for <!lipsy. She stroked and patted the dog, which 
Tetnmed her farewell in demonstrative dog-&abion. She shook 
Junds with Amos heartily, bidding him come and show himaelf 
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-when he was qtiite well, and to keep ont of the ill-dispOBecF 
tinker's way. And wheu the cart had driven off, and Gilbert 
Applegarth and hia wife had gone back into the honee, she BtQI 
lingered at the gate to watch the ooavejtmce aa it tamed the- 
oomer of a mose-grown grey rook, and waved her laat good-bye 
to the young man, who chanced to look back at that moment. 

Barely had Amoa Hedley time to discover that he was in love- 
with pretty, roay-cheeked Hope Wolsingham, and to tormenb 
himself lest his disfigured face should have set her against him, 
or to resolve that he wonld not set foot again on Applegarth'» 
floor until his lip was completely healed, and heconld walk erect 
aa of old, self-conscious of strength and comeliness ; barely, I 
say, had he time to arrive at this stage of feeling and resolve, 
when news reached the hall that his two poaching aBsailanta had. 
escaped. 

There had been iron bars to the windows of their prison, and 
the building was of sohd atone, but the rogaes and vagabonds 
were lodged in one common room, and it had a window easily^ 
accessible from without. 

Two of the three iron stanchjons, which had seen years oT 
service, bad been filed away, evidently by a practised band. The ' 
lead-setting of the diamond-panes had been cut clean tbrongh, 
and the entire window with not a pane broken left outside, atong- 
with a rope which dangled from the remaining bar. 

It was very pltun that Nick Faw had come to the rescue of hia 
comrades, and had satisfied than that there was honour among' 
thieves. 

Sir William and his fellow justices were naturally incensed, 
threatened the warder with dismissal, and had descriptions of 
Joey Dobson and Matthew Laing inserted in the Hue-and-Cry,, 
but they might have spared their pains ; the men were not forth- 
coming. 

A pedlar brought the news with his pack to the servants' ball 
at Derwentside, and what more natural than for Amos Hedley 
to hasten with the intelligence to his kind friends at the farm, 
forgetful of his seamed lips and yet perceptible limp ? Bearing a. 
hare over his shoulder as a present from Sir William to the farmer, 
a pair of bright shoe-buckles and a gay cap-ribbon from the 
pedlar's pack for the mistress and her maid, he crossed the park 
in an unwonted tremor, and had nearly stepped upon a steel 
man-trap of his own setting, in hia inoautions harry through the- 
woods. 

As he emerged from the shadow of the trees at the oopae-gate, 
he saw that the pedlar must have loitered by the way and left 
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his vewa behiad him, for all down the village street knoto of' 
wi^nen with their bare amu oroBsed, and smntty fellows with 
short pipes between their teeth, were gronped together, or 
disperaiDg to gossip elsewhere. The fitrm gate stood open ; burly 
Gilbert Applegarth, with both bauds thrust into bis breeches' 
pocket, leaned against the gate-post, demonstrating to an eager 
audieooe that none other than Nick Faw the tinker bad helped 
the cnlpritA oat of gaol. Wasn't be and tbem tbiok aa tbievee ? 
And wasn't there a token of bis handiwork about it ? 

Applegarth's tall son George, with a flail over bia sbonlder, 
stood dose by his father's side, nodding bis head in assent, and 
Amos oaoght a glimpse of a dark bine printed short gown, or 
jacket, and a smiling face under a white linen cap between the 
father and son ; but as he neared the group, he saw a dark 
petticoat disappear round the comer of the house, and his heart 
sank with a great fall. 

He was too buey asking himself the question why Hope ran 
away, to pay mudi atten^on to the qneriee of others oonceming 
the prison-breakers , and the farmer spoke to him twice before he 
received an asBent to hie theory of Nick Faw's tools having done 
Uie busineea. 

Disheartened by Hope's ap^^rent avoidance, he would have- 
eontented himself with handing the bare to the farmer with Sir 
William's oompbioents, and leaving the buckles for Dame 
Applegarth with bia own " respectful service," but Gipsy did not 
answer to bis call, his lip was yet too sore for whistling, and 
Gilbert's bospitabty was not to be gainsaid ; so, partly to oblige 
the fanner, and partly to look after tbe stray setter, be followed 
the former into tbe big kitchen, where Mrs. Applegarth was 
drawing a smoking hot loaf from the oven. And then Uie gossipa 
must have dispersed, for Qeordie Applegarth's flail was heard at 
work in the bam. 

The eyes of Amos were again disf^ointed. A sun-burned 
hat on a peg, and a pair of pattens by the door, were all the 
visible signs of Hope. 

Tbe dame ooold not leave her baking, and the farmer wuited 
cheese and ale. He strode to the door lutd called " Hope, hinny 1 " 
in a voice like a trumpet. 

At the call Hope came in from the dairy with Gipsy in her 
wake, licking from bis black muzzle tbe traces of fredi curds. 
Tbe roses on Hope's cheeks were in their fullest bloom, but ber 
eyes avoided Amos, and after a salutation, too brief and common- 
place to satisfy bia new craving, she coolly lifted a brown stone* 
ware jug &om a book, and descended into the cellar for iha ale. 
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Then she placed the cheese-big^, contiumi^ nearly htdf a 
-cheese, beside the ale, and a fresh brown loaf by the side of that, 
-with DO more apparent concern than a daily dnty called for. 

Amos felt himself rebuffed. He bad not the perception to 
realise that Oipsy stood proxy for himself 'when Hope stooped to 
pat him, or stroke his silken ears, as she went to and firo ; or that 
she had disappeared on bis approach, lest her pleasure should be 
too self-evident. 

She bad bad time, since she saw bim cross the lane, to decide 
Ihat be was well enough to have put in an appearance earlier if 
he were as grateful as be bad professed, and to collect her womanly 
resolntion not to make berselF too cheap. So Gipsy came in for 
tbe favours self-conscionsness withheld from his master. 

She was saffioiently well-pleased, when Amos, with more parade 
than was at all necessary, produced the shining shoe-buokles, 
and begged Mrs. Applegartb to accept tbem ; and she was ready 
with her admiration ; but something she would have scorned to 
-call a pain smote her when be rose to depart without offering her 
*' so mickle as a brass tbimmle," as she said to herself. 

Had she followed Amos to tbe gate, no doubt tbe bright-haed 
ribbon would have been forthoomiiig, bat she gave him her hand 
to shake as be lingered by the door, and said " gade-bye " with 
mnoh less heartiness than did her tall thin mistress, goii^ back 
to her butter-making before bis foot was well off tbe threshold. 

I've a notion that bad be looked into the dairy and seen her 
wipe her armrougbly across ber eyes, as if half-aebamed that the 
process was necessary, he would notonly have left tbe ribbon, bnt 
.something else besides for a remembrance. 

Gipsy seemed to have an inkling that all was not right, and 
-came rubbing his head against her woollen petticoat, but a sharp 
call, repeat^ still more sharply, drew the dog after bis discon- 
certed and discontented master, as iaet as bis three legs 
wonld carry bim ; and soon tbe russet woods swallowed up 
both, and it was ito use straining wet eyes at the dairy 
lattice. 



CHAPTER m. 



Tax misunderstandings of nnavowed lovers are, of all others, 
most persistent, least comprehensible, and least open to happy 
solution. 

Amos Hedley and Hope Wolsingham saw just so mnoh (tf 
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each other as served, to 'widen the gap between them, and not 
enough to bridge it over; ^et, with Uie perverse inooneisteneyof ' 
hiunan nature, the attaohment of each became stronger as there 
seemed less likelihood of a mutual nnderatanding. 

Servants both, with Bet datiee and hard work before them 
from one week's end to another, they had no leisure to ruminate 
with folded hands, and grow morbidly sentimental, bnt the heart- 
ache was not tbe less real and deep. The few days' intercoorBe 
at the farm, when the man was helpless and the woman tenderly 
helpful, i:ad raised hopes which only lacked confirmation. 

Alas, for hope 1 Their first meeting set doubt in its place, 
and doubt is an enemy not easily dislodged. 

The brown and crimson leaves of October had grown dingy 
onder the chilly breath of young November, and lay in sodden 
heaps under the dripping trees, when the light froet gave way 
before mist and rain. 

Amoe, in attendance on Sir William, came and went from the 
park to the moors, the nearest way to which rounded the comer 
of the farmyard, and crossed the Applegarth meadows, and had 
freqnent opportunities to say a word in passing to whomsoever 
c^taJiced to be about ; and as they mostly passed at milking-time, 
whether morning or evening, and the dogs gave notice of their 
approach, it n^ded little contrivance to brii^ Hope within 
speaking distuice on these occasions. But as milking-time came 
dose upon feeding and foddering-time, big Geordie Applegarth 
was generally there also with his pitchfork, or pails of swiU for 
the porkers, and being fond of a gossip, effectually prevented 
any private tete<il-t«te. 

tieordie was sublimely unconscious of intrusion, but Amos 
read in his constant presence an intentional intervention and 
supenision of Hope only compatible with nlterior designs of his 
own, and resented it accordingly. 

He bad carried the bright ribbons in his pocket, hoping to - 
find a favourable moment for their presentation ; but, uncertain 
how his offering might be received, he could not risk it with 
that raw-boned fellow at her elbow. So the silken love-gift 
came and went away with him, until, in high displeasure at 
Oeorge Applegarth's association with Hope, he began to pass 
without glancing towards the farm-gate, even when alone. Nay, 
if Gipsy were with him, and evinced a desire to ran beneath the . 
bars and have a little quiet frolic with Hope, whose plomp hand 
was always ready to stroke his head, a shrill and prolonged 
whistle summoned the grateful animal away before he cotdd lick 
her hand in retam. 
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TJndor this fresh slight Hope decided that Amos was ongrate- 
fiil, that he was not worth thinking about, and that she would 
not waste another thought npon him. But she thonght of little 
else. Trae, she kept out of sight when he was near, bat she 
watched for hia-ooming from behind the dairy lattice, and si^ied 
when be was gone. 

Hera was not a fading colour, bnt its brightness paled ; ahe 
lost her spirits and her appetite, and then Dame Applegarth took 
notice of the change. 

Hope insisted it was only due to the weather, but the good 
• dame thonght otherwise, and decided that her maid should have 
A holiday for the purpose of oonaulting her grandmother, the 
doctresB, and brii^lng back such herbs and simples as their own 
garden might not afford. 

Betty Wolsingham, when at home, which was but seldom, 
occupied a small cottage in a sort of rift, high on the side of 
Black Fell. Other cottages, chiefly inhabited by pitmen and 
their families, were scattered here and there, singly or in groups. 
Hers stood alone and aloof, under the shelter of a grey rook, and 
was distinguished by a small patch of garden-groimd, in which 
Betty reared a few vegetables and such medicinal herbs as wonld 
flourish with little cultivation, 

A clear spring of pore water trickled from the rock behind, 
and ran away in a thin rillet down the hillside, leaping in spray 
here and there until it lost itself in a wider born, inky as the 
-coal deposits whence it flowed. 

Bumhead was little more than three miles from Derwent- 
side, but three miles of nigged, pathless road over moor 
and fell, intersected with yawning caverns in the shape 
of old and abandoned coal-pits, with gorse and whin to 
impede progress if the " blind path " were deserted ; three 
miles, I say. of such road might well count as six. So Dame 
Applegarth most have felt when she filled with fr«sh butter, 
new-l^d eggs, a piece of bacon, and a pie, a basket for Hope to 
carry to her grandmother, and hurried the girl off early on the 
Saturday afternoon, with strict injunctions not to return until 
the next day, when she was to start early from Bumhead, lest 
the miata of evening should overtake her before she got home. 

Hope took the basket and trudged off, hardly feeUng its weight ; 
perhaps her heart was the heavier of the two, for as she left Uie 
honse-door she saw Amos Hedley at the copse-gate, and thongh 
his foot advanced as if to meet her, he stepped back, and tibe 
.sudden sinile Hei out from his face. 

She had not seen Gilbert Applegarth and Qeordie together 



'wstching her from the farmyard, or heard, as Amoa had, 
the farmer's words to his son as he elapped him on the back 
«Dcoiir^tr^ly with one hand, and pointed at the same time to 
the figure going towards the village with the other. 

" Theer's a canny lass fur thee, Chfordie, niTVor her marrow 
in all Durwham." 

A canny lass, indeed, under the grey dnfiel cloak, with the 
gipsy hat tied down so closely and modestly nnder her chin, so 
as to cover her ears, and shadow her face from either glaring 
snn or staring eyes. 

There was little sun to stare at her that November afternoon, 
and the few pitmen she met, with their picks over their shoal- 
■dere, and their empty bait-pokes slung behind, merely said, 
" Qude-den, hinny," and passed on. 

Never had the road to her grandmother's seemed so long and 
wearisome. Either she was really ill, or had been disheartened 
.lit the first start, for before she had gone half the distance she 
sat down to rest on a boulder grey and yellow with lichen, and 
put her basket beside her, glad to be relieved of the weight. 

As she sat there pondering what Amos Eedley really thought 
about her, and whether it was true he was courting the laundry- 
maid at the hall, and whether it would be wise to mention him 
at all to her old grandmother, ruminating in a desultory sort of 
way, looking absently before her across the fell the while, she 
saw a figure approaching in the distance, and suddenly recognised 
the disreputable tinker, Nick Faw. She snatched up her basket 
in the instant and hastened along, with steps no longer retarded 
by love-dreams, bnt quickened by apprehension. 

Apparently he was not joomeying her way, for, on looking 
back after awhile, distance, or the inequalities of the road, hid 
him from view. 

Greatly to Hope's disappointment, Betty Wolsingham's 
cottage was closed. Its owner was evidently abroad smoothing 
someone's way either into the world or out of it, for the doorwas 
locked, which was never the case daring temporary absence. 

What should she do now ? Go back she mast, and that 
without delay; but she was already tired, and had no mind to 
■carry a heavy load back with her. There was a small stone 
bench outside the cottage, and here she seated herself to consider 
— not the expanded prospect before her, but b^ own. 

The walk had given her an appetite. Congratulating herself 
■aa the pork-pie in her basket, she broke down its wall of paste 
without ceremony, and finding a tin dipper at the back of the 
-cottage helped herself to a draught of water from the spring. 
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She tben tried both caaemente, bat they had been careMly- 
Beoured, bo there was bo chance of emptying her basket od the- 
window Beat within. . Her only plan was to leave the thinga and. 
a mesaage with Betty's nearest neighbour — a collier's wife, who- 
lived Bome four hundred yards away down the bam-Bide. This 
wonld take her out of her way, but it would be better than 
going back bo laden. 

So resolving, she again lifted her basket, this time with a 
little sigh of weariness ; but the afternoon was adyancing, and, 
though ahe knew every foot of the road, the knowledge came 
with the consciousnees that it vraa aafeet trodden before ,the 
shadows closed in. 

From the collier's wife Bhe ascertained that her grandmother 
had only left home the previous day, and had fastened tip her- 
cottage because there were some " uncanny chaps hingin' an' 
keekin' aboot." 

Hope's heart gave a leap as she thought of Nick Faw, and she- 
was half inclined to accept tbe woman's hospitable invitation to 
rem^ there until morning. She had, however, too clear a 
perception of the already overcrowded state of the pitman's hat 
to add to its inconvenience. Contenting herself with leaving the 
comestibles behind for the woman's own use, reserving only the' 
bacon for her grandmother, with many profuse apologies for 
rejecting the hospitality pressed upon her, she turned her face 
homeward, not without calculating how far Bhe should be able 
to travel before darknesa came to obscure her path. 

A stout heart had Hope. Setting fatigue aside, she stepped 
forward resolutely, with the grey hood of her cloak drawn over 
her hat, and the empty basket swinging in her band to the motion 
of her feet. It was anything bnt a straight or a defined path ;. 
here and there she followed the downward course of the bnm,. 
once or twice she crossed the rmming water with a bound, now 
she traversed a precipitooB lodge of rook, anou a cleft in which 
the day was quenched, and from which she only emerged to find 
the twilight deepening, and a thick mist blotting the outlines or 
the landscape. She was ^ad when she reached the open moor- 
land, and knew that more than half the distance was traveraed. 
For the first time she stopped to rest, leaning against a low grey 
ridge of stone whilst she shook the chafing sand and pebbles oat 
of her shoes. 

As if the very stoppage had corgnred up a " bogle," she heard 
a loud halloo, which wae answered by a rough voice, apparently 
on the other side the ridge, and witlkin two yards of tite spot. 
where she stood. 
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Neitlier itie call nor the answer were in choice langaage ; bat 
-what made her heart Biok was that the man hailed had answered 
to the name of " Nick," and that she conld not purene her road 
without being Been as soon as she reached the dip of the alatey 
screen of atone. 

Hope's breath came and went. The spot was lonely. The 
man had an evil name, and his friends were tarred with the 
same bmsb. She was equally at a loss whether to advance or 
retreat, and indeed was half a&iud to stir lest the crunch of loose 
stone beneath her tread m^ht tell of her presence. 

And now ahe felt that even the gathering fog was a Mend t» 
her ; she might be able to pass the end of the ridge ander its 
veil. There was no danger on the moors she dreaded in com- 
parison with those men, of whom ^le had had a shuddering 
horror since the day she sawyonng Amos Hedley so bruised and 
battered by their bintality. 

Aa she paused in fear and uncertainty she beard Nick Faw 
abuse the others for keeping him wiuting so long in the cold. 
Then there was a gurgling sonnd as of liquor passing from a 
bottle-neck down someone's throat, and then — well might she 
hold her breath and listen with mouth agape— all the details 
were discussed of a well-laid plan to break into Derwentside Hall 
on the Monday night, and carry off whatever plate and valuables 
they could lay their hands on, any opposition on the part of the 
Imnates to he silenced by the knife. 

Hope's ears and nerves were strained to the uttermost, her 
dread of discovery increased by the weight of the secret now in 
her keeping, and she longed to bear the men depart and leave 
the path open to her. 

I^ently there was a move, a move thai appalled her. Nick 
Faw announced his inl«ntion to retom to Black Fell. If be did, 
he must torn the comer of the ridge, and not even the fog would 
bide if he brushed against her. 

Besolution came quick as thongbt. Gathering herself together 
she darted off like an arrow &om the string, passed the dip of the 
rock unseen, if not unheard, in the fog, and barely caught the 
startled "What be yan ? " or the jeering reply, " A hare, mon ! 
Div ye think it be auld Clootie ? " as away she scudded with all 
the celerity of fear and its reckless lack of perception. 

In the one dread of pursuit she kept her course, thongh sh» 
conld scarcely see a yard before ber, and landmarks bad disap- 
peared. 

Soon she bad a dim consciousD^s that she bad lost her way^ 
and moved forward with more caution. Now she began to wish 
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flhe had acoept«d the hom-lastem oSered by the pitman's wife, 
that Bfae might scan the path before her feet, »nd diatingaiah 
bneheB from booIderB. 6he was worn out with fatigue, terror, 
and anxiety, and what wonder if she also wished for the arm of 
Amos to Bustain her, aa she stnmbled at every step ? A}1 at 
anoe her spirita rose ; she fancied she discerned a well-known 
«Iuiup of bushes through which ran a narrow footpath laadii^ 
direct to the village, and Hope congratulated herself on being so 
near home- 
Yes ; there was the gap between the goisa. She pat her foot 
confidently forward — a shriek pierced the fog 1 She was going 
dizzily down, down into depths of QnntteTahle ila.rTiinuai I 



CHAPTER IV. 



A QUiOK shock, a sense of rapid descent, a feeling of stifling 
suffocation, of a head swollen to bursting, dizziness, appalling 
terror, a retrospective vision of life, a horror of death, a plunge 
into cold water, a return to consciausness I Hope was struggling 
mstinctively in the treacherous element which bad saved her life 
by breaking her tremendous fall, and now threatened to engulpb 
her. Had she known that she was thirty iathoms below Uie 
surface of the moor, she would have given up hope, andbeenlost; 
but though the water rushed into her mouth and drowned her 
cries for help, and though her woollen cloak was heavy and dung 
to her, she strug^ed to keep her head Iree, and, in strog^ing, ber 
open band struck the ragged side of the pit and grasped it 
tanacioasly. Slight as was the hold, it supported her to strike 
her feet downward and find adiH ground beneath them, and now 
the water came only to her armpits— she could breathe agun. 

Half a&aid to move a step in the pitchy darkness, she raued ber 
voice agun, only to hear her call reverberate as it rose, and to 
feel bow hopeless was her Eituation. Yet she groped with oue 
hand along the wall, and strove to find a higher level for her 
foot. 

At length ber hand struck against a projection just ^mve hw 
head. It was a piece of timber, a kind of beam, doubtless one 
of the supports of the shaft when that bad first been sunk for 
coal. At the full stretch of her. arm she contrived to grip it 
firmly ; and so, holding fast by the left hand, with the other she 
loosened the fastening of her saturated cloak and let it go. Be- 
lieved of its dragging w«ght, she threw up her right hand also to 
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-the beam, mid clinging firmly with the Btreugth bom of despair, 
planted her feet against the rough waU of the shaft, and foot by 
foot — the water baoyiug hernp — raised herself higher and higher, 
until, vitb a anpreme effort, she swnng herself across the beam. 

IHie position was painful and critical. She had no light to 
guide her. In g^ning the beam she had lost her foothold of the 
wall, and so great was the preBsnre on her waist, she felt assured 
she most drop onlese sh6 oonld scramble into a sitting posture. 

After one or two narrow mischanceB, which sent her heart 
leaping into her throat, she attained her object, and thanked God 
for comparative aafety. 

Yet was her situation Ufde less perilous. The beam had not 
more than the eircnmference of a man's hat-crown, and her sole 
support being the side of the shaft, her seat was necessarily very 
insecure, added to which her feet were yet in the cramping water, 
her strength was well-nigh gone, and with the temporary rest a 
sense of drowsiness stole over her. 

Fortunately, hanger came to keep her awake, and with it 
longings for the half-eaten pie left at the collier's cottage. So 
far, straggles for immediate safety had overpowered every other 
thonght and feeling ; but noV the desolation and hopelessness of 
her position smote Hope. 

Of time she could ttdce no note. It was the 27th of November, 
^and its fog was thick enongh to blot out moon and stars, had 
■either hung above that old pit-mouth. Not until day had fidly 
•chased the mista and shadows did a gUmmering patch of light 
high up above her tell her that only one night had gone. To her it 
«eemed as if the darkness was perpetual, and she bad been there 
tmble the time. 

During the night she had ooDtrived to raise her feet ont of 
the icy water, and estend theni before her on the beam ; bnt they 
were almost numb, and she shivered in her wet clothes. 

With her hnngry longings had come thoughts of all the good 
things at the farm to tantalise her ; and then the knowledge that 
she wonld not be missed until the Sunday night set in ; and she 
began to qnestion her own powers of endurance, and to wonder 
if she could hold ont until they began to search for her. Bhe 
wondered, too, how long it would be before Amos Hedley heard. 
that she was missing, and if he wonld join in the search. 

And then, as if ooiyored up by the thought of Amos, came in 
a flash over her mind the dr^d^ plot she had overheard, and 
the dang^ which threatened Mb master's household, and perchance 
himsdf. In the consciouanesB that she held a secret on which 
both life and property might hang, her hunger was for' the time 
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foTgotteu, and feverish longing to escape and warn Sir Willianr. 
overpowered all else. 

She screamed until she was hoarse, but only; her own Toice- 
came back to her ; and aa the hours went slowly by, and her- 
dothes dried upon her, she grew parched and doubly feverish. 
To quench her intolerable thirst, she drew gently up the tail of. 
her linen gown, which hnng below drabbling in the water, and 
sucked the moisture out ; but it had to be done with caution, lest 
she should overbalance. 

And ever and anon she shrieked for " help " and " Amos," but 
neither came ; though another night wore out, and another day 
passed its meridian. She grew clamorous for food, fever was- 
gtuning upon her, and aft«r lapses into despairing silence, her 
cries grew sharp and shrill. - 

Not until the day began to wane, and the gathering sbadowa. 
sent home the farmer and his son to their Sunday evening meal, 
did Dame Applegarth evince any surprise at her maid's long 
absence. Then she began to remark Uiat Hope was late, that 
it was not safe for a girl to wander on the fells after dark, and 
threatened to rebnke her when she did get home. 

Bnt when night began to show a black face at the diamond 
casement, and the flmes of the blazing -fire leapt np to light 
the kitchen with reflections in polished oak and pewter, she 
looked nneasily out, and bade " Gwordietak alanthem, and leet 
th' canny bau^ through the mirk." 

Geordie seemed somewhat loth to stir himself, but be never 
dreamed of disputing bis mother's behests ; so he reached a horn 
lantern from a hook behind the door, carefully lit and adjusted 
the bit of home-mads candle within, closed the lantern deliberately,. 
and, with a stick in one hand, set off on his errand, nothing 
doubting be should meet ber before his long legs had curied him 
the len^ of the village. 

Before he had gone far he met van ons parties of yonng fellows 
returning from the fell, some with game-cocks nnder their annSr 
others with bandy-sticks, or trigs ; cock-fighting, bandy, trippet- 
and-coit, and other gambling games, making the fell side like a 
fair on Sunday afternoons. 

Several of these he questioned, bnt no one had seen or overtake 
Hope, and when be had gone little more than a mile he tamed 
back, satisfied in his own mind that she had stayed with her old 
grandmother. He was not gallant, and he wanted his supper. 

He was, however, away quite long enough to add to his 
mother's nneasiness, without allaying it. She bad never known 
Hope so fur behind time in all the years of h^ long service ; the 
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lass had been like a daughter to her ; and nnptmotnality in her 
mind portended evil. 

As Geordie came back down the village etreet, the light of the 
lantern gleamed on the white match, or long-eared linen cap, of 
his mother, as her head was stretched over the gate and her 
.anxions " Wheer's Hope ? " greeted him. 

The question, and the short " Awdinnetken," with the longer 
assurance which followed that she most be " steyin' .wiv anid 
Betty, for sarten I " being asked and answered from a dis- 
tance, reached the ears of another watcher across the road. 
From the copse-gate, which he had already unfastened, came 
Amos Hedley, equipped ior night-dnty, with his gun over his 
shoulder. 

From the tenour of his questions it would seem he was no 
better satisfied with Geordie's excuse than was Dame Applegarth, 
or the farmer, who joined them at the gate ; and, but that the 
gamekeeper's duty tied him to his mast^'s woods all night, he 
wonld himself have set off to put anxiety to rest, although the 
farmer assured him it " wad be kittle wark for a stranger te gan 
^ower th' fell after neetfa' ; an' th' wench meet be syef enoof 
«fter a'." 

In that " might be " the good dame and Amos were compelled 
to look for hope, for Geordie showed no disposition for another 
march in search of his mother's dairymtud. Bat Amos watched 
that night with an impatience for the dawn he had rarely known 
"before. 

Instead of retiring to rest when the hour came to report himself 
to the head keeper, he swallowed in haste a glass of ale, thrust 
a hunch of bread and cheese in his coat-pocket, and was off on 
his self-appointed errand to Bumhead. 

Geordie's nonchalance had allayed his jealousy, but not his 
fears or his love, and the restlessness which had gathered force 
daring the night gave speed to his flying feet, and made his 
possible reception a matter of small moment. 

Disappointment awaited him at Betty's cottage, as it had awaited 
Hope. A pair of robins were breakfasting on the crumbs left 
&om Hope's repast, but doors and windows were alike second, 
.and no hospitable smoke curled &om the low chimney-top. 

He stood hesitating ; the crumbs were an assurance that 
someone had been there but recently. Possibly Hope. and her 
grandmother had together quitted the cottage that very morning, 
.and gone to make a neighbourly call before the former returned 
-to the farm. 

He cast his eyes around and singled out a cottage ia^jnqwej. 
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oT^ileaping rock and bun ii} Ub impatient descant. It etumced'. 
to be the one Hope had gone oat of her way to visit. 

" Ayf, Hope had ben tfae^, anir enoof, bnt novt wadgar her- 
atop ; " then observant of the ghastly change in ber qnestioner's- 
feco, the woman added the kindly ooDHolation that she might 
have stopped somewhere else iarthar down thfl fell when she- 
fomtd the fog coming on, and would most likely have reached 
home before thmi. 

Alternately hoping and fearing, he hurried back after thank Jny 
hla informant, turning aside from the trodden path, with tfrelesEi- 
fbot and expectant voice, towards every shepherd's hat or pitman's- 
eottage witJiis range, wherever it seeined feasible the girl he now 
loved so dearly might have sought a night's shelter and hospitality 
in emai^ency. 

pat, oh I how haggard was the &ce Amos preeoited when be 
bnrst into Farmer Applegarth 'a hoose, about deven that Monday 
forenoon, and found his last hope extingtusbed on their hearth. 

Not seeing Hope, or a sign of ber, in the farmyard, or in the 
empty kitchen, he rushed on to the dairy, where Bame Applegarth 
was skimming the milk, too maoh concerned at her maid's 
absence to complain of the extra work. At the first accents of 
his harried enquiry, the first glimpee of his anxious &ce, ahe- 
dropped the wooden bowl of cream from bet bands, and clasped 
tbem together on ber breast in consternation, as she cried in echo- 
to bis Imsty explanation : " Not theer I and nqt seen sin Setterday 
aftemoin I Aw telt Gwordie sometbin' wor wrang ; aw war suir 
ef it I Whativer con bev &'an the laas ? " 

Oat ran the quiet woman into the farmyard, calling for GEbert 
and Geordie in a state of onosnal excitement. Then she recollected 
that " the daft callant wor gyen te th' smiddy," and, whilst Amoa^ 
darted across the road, and bounded over the ^opse-gate into 
the wood, she flew up the straggling street to seek her bod, 
remembering only that Hope had gone away at her bidding, that 
Geordie had been lokewarm overnight, and feeling mach as if 
whatever had happened to the girl would lie at their door. 

The excitement spread. Staid Dame Applegarth could not 
rash up the village without bringing wives to their doors, and 
children after tbem. " Lost on Black Fell in the fog two days- 
sin', " roused many a sturdy pitman who worked on the night-shift 
from his forenoon dreams, to join the impromptu baud of searobers^ 
who were off, along with the farmer and Geordie, long before- 
Amos retamed with leave of absence granted, and limping Gipsy^ 
at his heels. 

D,g,t,7P:hy Google 
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OHAPTEB V. 



Thi mind is the body's master. Amos Hedley had bean afoot 
in Qie woods all night, with only ao occasional rest t^ainst the 
bole of a tree ; had been afoot all the morning on the ragged 
fell with only a Bn^estion of breakfast ; and might well have 
elaimed the privilege of la,tiga« ; bnt a spirit of unrest was alive 
within him, never to be tamed to quietude whilst Hope was 



On hie way to the head keeper he met Bir William in the 
gronnds, nev the hall, and in answer to the query. : " Whither 
BO bst, young man?" told hastily the story of Hope Wolsingham's 
disappearance, her slaims upon his gtAtitnde, and his anxiety to 
noew the search for her. 

The baronet smiled as Amos spoke of gratitude : he had some 
reooUeotion cf the mdepend«it dairymaid. The required 
permission was given on the instant. 

Nature uid eommon-aense had dictated the necessity for 
' refreshment ; now Amos plunged his head in a bucket of water, 
ate heartily a dinner the sympathetic cook set before him, and 
started off afresh like a new man. 

Quite an hour hod been consumed when, accompanied by 
Oipsy, he agiun emerged from the copse, and strode through tho 
village on his way to the fell. The other seekers were far ahead 
of buo, and something like a jeftlous qualm came over htin lest 
ab« should be found by any bnt himself. His better nature, 
however, rebuked him, and he told Ctipey it mattered not 
Drtio oame first on her track, so long as she was only safe and 
vr«U. 

The dispersed explorffl« had met and parted, and met again 
after three bours' fruitless wandering, and were, with the single 
exertion of Gilbert Applegarth, on the point of returning to their 
own homes, convinced that the giri had gone astray of her own 
free will and not of mieohance, arguing that she was most likely 
with old Betty at some " kirsening," when the echoes of a 
distant shout attracted the thin ears of one, a hewer. 

With hands curved to month a loud " Halloo t " was thrown 
forth, and re-angwered back ag^, and the whole party hastened 
in ihe direction of the voice, qniehening their steps as they saw 
a flgnre in the distance, soon recognised as the gamekeeper, 
znuiiBg and waving bis arms as If to urge them for^^rd. 

Amos had already gone over the ground these others had 
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taken, and known it barren. Something urged him to maka 
&eBb enquiries from the woman who had seen Hope last, and 
obtain an indication of the road she bad taken. 

He had been too brief a time in the neighboorhood to know 
all the short cuts across the fells, and itwaB less his own sagacity 
than that of Gipsy which led him to the long spur of grey rockB 
where she had rested and shaken the grit out of her shoes. 

Here Gipsy, who bad been some time uneasy, suddenly came 
to a stand, sniffed at the ground, looked np in Amos's face, 
whined, then, with his nose to the earth, was off as.&et as hia 
three good legs would carry him, past the point of the spur, 
often looking back and whimng, rebelliously regardless of Ihe 
keeper's whistle ; for the man and the dog were going in different 
directions. 

There was not the faintest indication of a path, bnt Gipsy 
kept on, over ground so rugged that Amoa could not conceive the 
poseibility of its being mistaken for the road even in a fog, and 
but for the peculiar manner of the dog, he wonld have declined 
to follow. 

Presently they came upon great heaps of slag and coal-dust, so 
long forgotten Uiat weeds and grass bad found a home there. 
But there was no place where Hope could lie hidden, dead or 
alive, unless it were that solitary dump of furze and hazel boshes 
in the distance. 

Gipsy stopped as if suddenly arrested, a movement of his long 
«ars told that he was listening, then be stood rigid with his tail 
set, as if he had come npon bis game. He gave a short sharp 
bark, bounded forward to reach the bushes, looked back as if to 
call his master, scurried here and there as if to find entrance, 
and barked as it he were wild. 

His master was quickly after him, and but that he was brought 
to a sadden stop by something that sonndedlike a far-off whisper 
of his own name, he might luve fallen forward, and shared the 
fate of the poor creature perishing of cold and hnnger in the . 
depths below, so completely had the thick fringe of hazels hid 
the old coal-pit's yawning month. 

Thus checked, with hia heart almost at a stand-still, he lay 
down upon the ground, and thrusting his head into the g^ 
between the bashes, looked searchingly down with shuddering 
dread. 

It was an awfbl depth, and, but that the gleaming water below 
served as a reflector of the sky, he might have failed to discern 
the dark figure seated on the beam, with yMte 6u>e raised ao 
piteoQsly to the light. 
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And now be was snre he heard his own name, faintly mingled 
-with an imploring oiy for Bneconr ; and as he answered her tny 
-with the one word " Hope I " his andden joy at her diecovery 
living wse dashed with fearg lest she ahoold die ere rescue was 
possible. 

A faint scream rising from beneath told that he was at least 
heard. Again he called, and loudly, to bid her be of good 
«hBer, Then leaving Gipsy oagnard, he darted off belter- skelter, 
pausing only to send a loud halloo npon the wind from time to 
time, until, as be was well-nigh spent, his call was answered. 
' The blacksmith's wife and Mrs. Applegartb bad thought it 
ill-omened -that three of the pitmen slnng coils of rope around 
them when they joined the search ; and Amoa had more than 
iince been tempted to empty firom his pockets the good things 
the cook had crammed theaa with in token of her sympathy. 
He had fancied the weight impeded his progress. He had cause 
to be thankful he was so laden. 

' Qeordie, whose long legs best fitted him for cornier, was at 
once despatched to the village for more help and sundry 
appliances, and, spurred by compunction, he did not loiter by 
ihe way. 

There was little oonsnltation at the mouth of the pit, where 
-Oipsy stood like a sentry, and barked on their approach. 

Tbe hazel has a t«naciouB grip of the soil ; its tough out- 
spreading roots twining and intwlacing. And now Amos showed 
biniselfless a novice than the pitmen deemed. He helped to 
splice the coils of rope, and telling them he bad been bred a sea- 
fowler on the coast, wonld have ventured on the descent, had 
not their experience told the line was far too short. 

One of their number, foreseeing this on bis first glance 
'downwards, had scudded off for bare life to the nearest mine at 
vork ; but the brief afternoon bad made strides as swift before 
the man returned with cable and comrades to help. 

Still there was a stretch of daylight left when Amos was slowly 
lowered in a rope-cradle, guiding its descent fowler-wise down 
the fiice of the shaft, whilst anxious prayers went up to heaven 
from the rough beings, so prompt at the o^ of duty — ^Wesley's 
-diaoiples, one and all — and Gipsy could hardly be restruned 
from leaping after him. 

He gained the bottom in safefy, only in time to catch the 
firam of Hope as she was dropping from her narrow perch. 
Expectation and joy had overtopped exhaustion ; human nature 
«oiJd no longer bear the strain. 

When two pitmen, alung together, reached the side of the 
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keeper, they fbimd hiia rtandu^ more than waiBt-bi^ in wstorr 
Bofitaimng Hope with one arm, and ponring brandy down hear 
throat from the flask of the- good-natured cook. By this time a 
atoat blanket had been broo^t. A sort of hammoek was made, 
into which she wob lifted, s^ in a state of nnoonBcioasneu ; and 
AmoB, looping his foot in a rope etiirap, prepared for the.- 
faazardons ascent, whilst the men below steadied Ute impromptu: 
cradle with a gye. 

There was a breathlesB hnsh as the twain were landed Blear oT 
the hazela on the bank, and there was some donbtwhetbor Hop» 
was living or dead. Qipsy barked and leaped excitedly ; Fanner 
ApplegarUi's big fingers nntied the girl's choking hat-sinngs; 
Amos kneeled down and chafed her rigid hands ; the fresh air 
blew upon her face ; more brandy was adminifltered ; end 
nnder the infiaence of one or ei\ restoratiTeB her languid lids- 



Women, aa well aa men, had coma bare-headed trtaa the village' 
on hearing Geordie's news, and there was a general ahoBt at 
this token of life. The man then tamed with a will to relaasA 
their captive brethren, and by tbe time they were landed, Hope 
was eating ravenanely the bread and meat from Amos TTtlllay*ii 
pockets, soaked thoogb they had been in tlie [nt. 

She was carried home to the farm in Dame Applegarth's own. 
tooking-ebair, and there was no la^ of Tolanteera for ttie- 
service. Bat Amos, wlio had felt big own struigtb eoUapse- 
when there was no longer a demand npon it, was oontent, like- 
Oipsy, to walk beside, and now and th«i etret«h oat a band to- 
wrap closer around her the blanket which the rising wind 
displaced. Hope was too feeble for many words, bat her thanks 
bad been sufficiently eloquent, and Amos was donbly bleet. 

Wet, cold, bonger, exposure, and enforced wsiefalness for 
^bt-and-forty honrs, would try the strongeet woman'st&ame. 
Hope was on tbe verge of a fever -, and when the first use A»^ 
found ivr speech was to bid Amos baatea to Bir William, and 
warn biro that Nick Faw and the two Mcaped poaohers were- 
going to break into the hall that very night, she was aoeredited 
with delirium. She said she bad thought of little ^e all the- 
while she was down the pit, and implored him to lose no time 
in warning bis master. But he lingered incredulons, and she 
grew impatient. And then, as fever grew, her mind did begin 
to wander, and all her pent-np love was unsealed, and found 
unconscious utterance in brokrat words and ejaaulationa of 
alternate fear and gratitude. She was once more in tbe darkenne 
pit, cranqiing on her narrow perch, and yet afrwd to move a. 
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limb leet ehe ahoiild have a frub etmggle witb tbe icy water 
below ber ; praying for deliverance, and crying tbat she ehonld 
die, and AmoH wonld not hcotil ber tben. Anon sbe implored 
Nick Faw and Joey DobBon not to mnrder Amos — to spare tbe 
poor dowie — anon she mattered frafpients of tbe neiJBrionB 
«oIloijnyT^y tbe rooky ridge on tbe biU^Bide, with eelf-giatulatiotiB 
that sbe badoverbeudit^. Tben sbe wae fleeing from purauit ; 
now falling, falling into tbe bottomless pit ; every now and again 
she woald look wildly round and abriek for Ann op to save ber — 
not to let ber die tbere of cold and bunger 1 

It was ail a diBJointed tangle, pitiable to lioten to, ae evidence 
of tbe ordeal Bbe bad nndergone, and the fever that ran riot 
tbrongb ber veine ; yet aucb is tbe inconeiateney of man, that a 
thrill of Batiafaction stirred the palees of Amos at ber oncouBoiooB' 
ndnuBsionB, in apite of tbe new dread lest she sbould be lost as- 
soon as found. 

She bad been laid on a buge bloe-and-wbite cbeck-covered 
Bqnab or aofa in tbe kitchen, and had not yet been removed to 
fan own low-roofed bedroom under the eaves. Tbe fire bad been 
piled up high to warm and welcome ber, and tbe whole attendant 
crowd bad taken posaesaion of tbe apartment, freely discnsaing 
Hope'B marvelloaa deliverance and the sagacity of Qipsy, in tones 
fitter for tbe hill-side than tbe senaitive usrrca of a woman in ber 
prostrate eondition. 

Urs. Applegartb, ministering to ber immediate needs, grew 
naeaay as sbe listened to her and to them. Qeordie came from 
tbe c^ar with two great pitobers of ale, and tbe farmer bnaied 
himself to place half a cheese and a big loaf on tbe table ; but it 
needed only a bint irom the dame to carry ale and edibles into 
the bom, with tbe crowd in tbeir rear. And there Geordie waa 
left to play host, Gilbert retoming to help bia good dame. 

Thus it chanced that Hope's utterances fell into no strange eare- 
except those of a kindly old neighbour (herself as deaf ae apost), 
who remained to cfaofe tbe girl's benumbed Umbs, whilst Mrs. 
Applf^artb prepared a hot buttermilk posset by way of food and 
phymc. 

At first Amoa was disposed to pat Sir William on his guard, 
on Hope's snggestion ; but, when sbe grew palpably incoherent, 
he waa balf inclined to fall in witb the farmer's notion, tiiat the 
" puir wencb's brain wor tomed," be bad best " neet fasb tb' 
maister for nowt," and reluctantly left ber to ber noraes at- 
laet, to turn tbe question over in bis own mind as be 
dragged bis tired limbs through tbe park homewards to the ball. 
Yet.'if Hope bad beard, and beard aright, tbe robbers were t» 
make the attack that very night. — Hark I y-- , 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TT«BB I A diy twig cracked ooder a heavy foot ; a ttare, 
Btortled from its sleep, acnmed past him; Gipsy gave a low gro'wl 
and stood still. Amos had borrowed the farmer's gnu, and now 
held it ready : there were certainly strangera in the planting. 
To pat it to the test he gave a peculiar signal whistle. There 
was no response. A fellow-keeper would have answered. 

He stood for a miante or two with his gun at half-cock ; then, 
ras if thoroughly reassured, pursued his coarse, with Gipsy hmping 
beside him, quite as weary as his master, thongh not one whit 
more content or satisfied. 

Ab usual, Amos had entered the planting by the copse-gate ; 
the cut thence across the park saved at least a third the distance 
of the road-proper. 

To-night he stood in need of rest, hut now he was on the alert, 
and wide awake. Ooupling that stealthy tread with the growl of 
the dog, and Hope's communication, he was inclined to pay more 
heed to her warning, and felt how necessary it was he should 
reach the hall without arousing suspicion in the evil minds so 
near to him. He stepped on boldly as if on ordinary duty, 
loitering now and then, and patting (Hpsy with a pleasant word ; 
apparently going farther away into the covert, yet drawing 
nearer to the open park with every step. 

Once away from the shadow of the trees he made direct for 
ihe hall, pondering how best to get immediate speech with Sir 
William without first running the gauntlet of the servants' hall. 

He was anticipated. The baronet had given orders that 
imraediately on the gamekeeper's return he should be shown into 
the library. 

There he found Sir William seatad at a large table, with books 
and papers before him, and two or three money-bags at bis elbow, 
whidi had been that day paid in by his steward. 

Shatters were fast^ed, curtains drawn, the fire glowed, the 
wax-lights in the silver candelabra were repeated in the glazed 
fronts of ponderous book-cases ; and as Sir William half turned 
in his chair to greet the new-comer, Amos had a vision of a 
struggle for the bags upon the table, and the words, " silence 
with the knife," came into his mind with panful suggest! veness. 

" And so the young woman is found I I'm glad of it I And 
where was it, Hedley ; and how came it all about ? You must 
tell me the whole story," and the baronet smiled pleasantly, " for 
jour lady wiH not bate a jot of the news, and I shall have to 
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retul it. Lady Darwent is greatly interested in your — sweetheart 
ahall we say ? " 

It was impOHsible to auawer all the baronet's cordial qaeatioiiB 
at once, and Amos hesitated. There was a look of gravity on 
the young man's face, as well as an utterly exhausted droop of 
bia shoulders. There was wine on the table. Struck by some- 
thing in the young man's voice or manner Sir William filled a. 
wine-^BSB from a decanter on the table, and bade him drink that 
before he began, it would " put heart into him.' 

But be had already begun. Hia tale would not brook delay. 
Briefly and modestly he tdd the story of anxiouB quest, attributing 
the credit of Hope's recovery entirely to the sagacity of Gipsy, 
and dwelt more on the pitiable condition in which the tost girl 
vras found, than on the adventurous descent of himself and others. 
His master's commiseration was roosed, but its eipresaion was 
arrested as Amos onexpectedly drew close, and, leaning one 
hand on the table, bent down to tell in lowered tones that Hope 
bad fallen into the old pit in endeavouring to evade Nii^ Faw 
and two others, who had planned, in her hearing, to break into 
Derwentside Hall that very night, for plunder, and it might be 
; — murder also. 

Sir William grasped the arms of hia cbtur and half rose from 
bis seat, aghast and confounded, as he well might be. Bnt he 
was a brave man, and after that first surprised start, Ustened with 
apparent composure, whilst Amos went on to say that he had 
heard strange footsteps in the wood, and believed the wretohos 
were larking there in readiness. 

" No doubt, no doubt," acquiesced Sir William ; " and we 
must be ready too," be added, with his hand on the embroidered 
beU-puU. 

Thwaites, the pompons old butler, came at the summons. He 
hod been a servant in the family from boyhood. 

In horror and amazement he uplifted his fat hands, unable to 
comprehend the enormity of a burglary at Derwentside. But be 
was alive to the need for promptitude and caution. With Amos 
in tow he left the library to carry out instruotions. 

Cook had a substantial supper ready for Amoa. Men and 
women servants crowded round to ply him with questions. It 
was tea o'clock. Lady Derwent bad rung for her maid half an 
hour. " To bed, to bed, you chattering women-folk," cried 
Thwaites. " It is long past time. Sir William wants the bouse 
quiet ; he has Mr. Ramsay's accounts to overlook." 

He was imperative. The maids retired grumbling, the house- 
keeper ftdlowing, with a light in a wire screen, as was her onstomt 
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iB order to Beotire tihe extincljon of other candles. All bdt« md 
bars had been previouBl; adjasted, and to an outside spectator - 
the honsehidd appeared to sink into night's torpor and qniewenee 
as nsnal. 

When the coast was clear, Bir William and the bntler ffimed 
the men Bervants with endgels or pistolB ; and with many a charge 
to be silent, placed them two and two in the lower rooms, f£e 
pcant of attack being as uncertain as the number of the robbers. 

Derwentuide Hdl was a plfun stone edifice, with a flagged 
pavement on three sides, whilst the other overhung the river, at 
an elevation, and so was safe from attack. It had been calculated 
that footsteps, however stealthy, would be heard upon this pave- 
ment; but the men had come with muffled feet, and the first 
intimation of their approach was the sound of a file on the 
unglased grating of the larder window. 

Iron, woodwork, and wirework were all cAi, the operator 
skilful; ere lobg tiie framework gave way with little noifle. 
Someone crushed through the gap, and dropped on padded feet 
— a second followed — a third ; the flash of a lantern gleam«d ob 
the passage walls ; there was a stoppage at the hntler'a pantry, a 
.jingle of keys, as if the lock was being picked, a lo'w-vtuced 
BDggeetioD to make sure of the coin first, it was safest ; and than 
the three ruffians passed into the targe kitchen on their way to 
the opposite door, the one with the dark lantern in the rear. 
There was a dull red glow in the heart of the recently-slaked fire 
whioh barely oast a light on the bright iron fender aod 
white hearth, leaving the comers of tiie great kitehen in deep 
shadow. 

As the third man stole in, Amos, who stood ready, closed the 
door behind him, shadowy forme darted &om every comer, 
and the intmders found themselves in a trap. 

"Surrender, you vagabonds!" cried Sir William, and the 
cock of a pistol was heard to enforoe command. 

" Niwor I " roared the leader ; " it be thee or me for it," and 
darted forward to throw himself on the baronet, whose voice had 
revealed bia whereabouts. 

There was the gleam of a knife, the flash of a pistol, and Sir 
William was down with a imffianty hand on his throat. Already 
he felt the sharp prick of a blade, when the man's arm was 
clutcbed &om behind, there was a grip of a powerful hand on his 
collar, he was draped to his feet, and hurled across the kitohen, 
where he struck against and overturned a chair in falling. He rose 
and again rushed forward, but his knife was gone, and when he 
-closed with Amos, the two grappled together, with only their 
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xuttoral irettpoDS, and on eqnal terms, barring Uie fatigue of tho 
latter. 

In the geocoral eeofSe their individnal eonfliet was unobserred. 
It -vas not until the other burglafB had Baconmbed to stoat 
endgeis in stont hands, in spite of their lethal weapotu), and t£e 
'«Tape was torn from the faeea of Mat Loing and Joey Dohson, 
that their captora had breathing-time to note the desperate 
etrnggie on the hearth. Bat hj that time it was nearly over, 
Amoe had soaceeded in bringing hie antagonist to the gronnd, his 
haad had stmck the fender in faUing, his hat had fallen off, and 
Nick Faw lay there stunned. 

He was not killed, however, and had £&red little vonre than 
Amoa, who had got an agly Bcrat<di with the knife in wresting it 
fi^m him. 

The bntier, too, had pretty nearly got his qtuetus, or thonght 
lie had, bnt it was firmn the chance hit of a Mendly cudgel, and 
the knives had not otherwise done much damage. 

Those were hanging days. When the three ruffians were 
lianled off to the county gaol the next morning under a strong 
-escort, they knew they were journeying to the gallows, and that 
they would be too heavily ironed to escape this time. 

Fenit«nt enough were the two poachers, who had been led into 
the more daring attempt bj the prospect of plunder and revenge, 
under the inspiration of Nick Faw ; bnt the hardened tinker, 
aoowliug and sullen, only opened his mouth in blasphemy. 

Amoe, whose hand smarted under bandages, could not resist 
the temptation to idl the man how their plot had been overheard, 
and how the lass who heard wonld have been lost but for the 
poor dog they had thrown so wantonly at the baited boll. Aye, 
and mayhap if the doggie had never wanted nursing, it wonld 
have known nothing of Hope or her kindness. Nick Faw had 
certainly twined a rope for his own neck when he threw the dog 
to be gored. 

The man glared at the speaker, and bit at him like a savage ; 
and Qipsy having forced his way amongst the crowd at the hack 
of the hall, as he and his companions were led away in custody, 
he pot out his foot and dealt the animal a brutal kick. He had 
again reckoned without his host. Gipsy darted after him, and 
made him feel that woollen stockings were bad armour against 

Sir William's wonnd was scarcely more severe than that of his 
gamekeeper, though bnt for the latter'spromptitade, it might have 
been fatal. The baronet's gntdtade, and that of Lady Derwent, 
could not be expended in words. He dealt immediate rewards 
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to the other domeBtics who had taken part in the capture of the- 
barglars and the defence of his property, bat he told Amoa he 
should have to think how best to serve Hm and his sweetheart — 
as he peraiated in oalling Hope Wolsinghem. 

In the first place he left him at liberty, until his hand was 
heded, to go where he would, and qaiokly as feet conld span the 
distance Amoa was at Applegarth'e farm. 

An hour later Sir William and Lady Derwent met hi-m at the 
farmer's gate as he was mahing in a state of distraction to find 
old Betty Wolsingham. She was wanted to try her skill on her 
own grandchild, whose fever had not abated. 

Dame Applegarth lauded the wondroas condescension of the 
lady in mounting the dark stairs to Hope's small chamber in the 
roof, and laying vinegar-cloths on the maid's forehead with her- 
"awn lily-white bonds," but the lady felt as if the girl was. 
suffering for her, and as if she owed her a husband's life. 

Oeordie, who had not ceased to deplore his inactivity in the 
first instance, was ready enough to fling his long legs over a . 
bare-backed horse, and ride off for Sir William's doctor ; and by 
the time Dr. Blackett's three- cornered hat and gold-headed cane 
reached the farm, old Betty was there to act as nurse nnder hia 
instructions, though she felt strongly tempted to tmsttober own 
remedies and ignore hiyn altogether. 

Fever and delirium ran high ; over and over again the girl 
went through her frightful experience on fell and in pit, bat in all 
such genuine anxiety for the people at the hall was apparent, so 
much affection for Amos Hedley, which he was " snre nivror te 
ken," that the sternest heart would have melted with pity, and 
Amos, kneeling by her bed-side, sobbed again. 

For a long while her life trembled in the balance, but what Ute 
skill of the time and loving handa could do was done for her ; she 
was yoong, bEid a strong constitution ; the crisis passed, and left 
her to regain strength, and to discover that she had a lover by 
her side who poured ont his heart as if he knew the depth of hers. 

She was not voted well enough to enter the witness-box at the 
winter gaol -delivery. The men had gone armed to Derwentside, 
had broken in, had picked a look, fonght and wounded the 
inmates of the hall, and their sentence oame from nnder the 
judge's black cap. Ker evidence was not needed. 

At the beginning of the year. Sir William annonnced to Amos 
that he had a farm on his hands for which he wanted a tenant ; it 
was well stocked, and might be had on a long lease for a small 
rental ; and he thought Amos might venture on it, with Hope as. 
his helpmate. 
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And BO it come about. Hope wore at her wedding the ribbcou 
Amoa had bongbt &om the pedlar ; asd Qipey waa handed over 
to them, along with Uie lease of the farm, to be petted and 
spoiled by muster and ouBtreBH — and by the children, too, when 
they came. 
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THE HOUSE JAMES SUTTON BUILT 
FOR HIMSELF. 



CHAPTER I. 

" And bo out Jack wants to be married," quoth James Satton, 
the thrifty bnilder, between the whiffs of his pipe, to hia nati; 
fresh-coloured little wife, as the pair sat together in the twilight, 
at the close of a worm day in the early summer, inhaling the 
sea-breeze throngh the open window, and looking ont on the 
shipping in the Downs, and on the nearer-moving panorama, 
wiUi that sort of unobservant Edgbt which comes of long 
familiarity. Sailors called to their mates as they hauled their 
boats high and dry on the beach, and made all tant for the night, 
sauntered off singly homewards, or in groups to the nearest ale- 
house ; soldiers and recruits hastened past with quickening steps 
towards the barracks ; young men and women lounged about the 
esplanade, or strolled along the pier ; whooping boys and girls 
ohased each other ronghly in and ont the crowd, to the annoy- 
ance of quiet pedestrians ; carte and flies rambled past, but 
nnlesB the last were Inggage-laden, or eome acquaintance stopped 
to eay " Oood morning," the couple took little or no note of the 
ahiiting scene before them. 

It was their wont so to sit when work was over and the room 
was not more profitably occupied ; and that evening their minds 
were so intent on the matrimonial proposition with which we 
started, that it is doubtful whether they were not utterly blind 
to external otgects. 

"And so our Jack wants to be married," he repeated in a sort 
of soliloquy, as he beat the ashes out of his pipe on the window- 
siS. "Well, when a man's seven-and-twenty it's about time. 
He's been dangling after Slary Ewell quite long enon^ ;" thai, 
turning hie head to look his wife full in the face, " bnt what 
makes him in such a hnny all at once ? " 

" Well, yon see, James," she answered, smoothing down her 
alpaca apron as she spoke, " Aaron Fagg, the sailmaker, is after 
Mary, and her people are all for him, worrying her to 0m our 
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-J&ck up and take the other. They aay Jack is shilly'Bhallying ; 
that he hasn't got a home to take her to, and that Aaron Fagg 
has." 

" Humph 1 that's true enough," interjected the buiJder, striking 
a lucifer-match on the window-sill to re-light hia pipe, 

" And they say besides, that our Jaok is not rdigions enough 
to marry one of the Ewells," 

" Whew ! " isBued with a sort of corkscrew twist, and a wreath 
-of tobacco smoke from bis pre-occupied tips. " Sita the wind in 
that qnarter ? Our Jack's as religions as hia father. I've got 
-on in the world without cant and psalm-singing, and our lad may 
■do the same." 

Mrs. Sutton bad some dim thoughts of preparation for anotlier 
world, and her lipa parted for speech, but closed again in silence. 

He went on, " EweUs, indeed I Oar Jack's as good as the 
Ewella any day, or Aaron Fagg, either t But who told him all 
this ? Maybe it's only a trick of the girl's to make onr Jaek 
.speak out You know he's rather Jealous and hot-tempered 
betimes. So had I used to be in oar courting days, Sally — -yon 
remember ? " 

'* Oh, yes, I remember. But Mary's too modest and shy to 
ui^e any yonng man on." [She was evidently in favour with 
the young man's mother.] " Jack heard it on the beach ; one of 
Swell's boatmen told him the girl led a fine life at home on his 
.account." 

" Oh 1 so that's why he wants to be married all in a harry, is 
it ? And where does he mean to put his wife if he does marry ? 
As they say, ' He's got no place to take her to.' " 

" Well,"' replied Mrs. Satton, and she hesitated, " he thought 
he might bring her here. Now the girls are all off our hands, he 
thoQ^t we might make room for them, and that I should find 
Mary a quiet and useful companion." 

" Humph t" and a carioos, but not disagreeable expression 
flitted across his face. "It seema to be pretty well cut and dried 
.amongat you, and my consentnever somuch as asked. But what 
about visitors ? " And up went the smoker's pipe, to point 
towards a little tablet si^pended like a flag from the doorway 
outside, on which was conspicuously inscribed tbe significant 
trisyllable, "Apartments." 

" Well, Jack considered that as he had been yoor foreman all 
these years, with little more than a common carpenter's pay, that 
perhaps yon might give him an advance ; or — or, maybe, even 
take him iuto partnership, and then the housekeeping might be 
.shared, and we coold still let three or four rooms in tlie season." 
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- " Indeed I and tbat'a how it is to be done, is it ? Then it 
won't suit me ! and it wonldn't suit you eitlier, Sally, to have a 
young wife in the house, turning up her noee at onr old notions. 
No, no ; old folk are best by themselrea, and young folk are beet 
by themselves." 

So saying, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe once more, 
and did not re-fill it. but sat cogitating, whilst his wife, who was- 
nsed to his manner, made uo reply one way or other, but bestirred. 
herself about snpper, and left him to his rununationB, which 
mast have been of amixed character, as he frowned and chuckled 
by turns. 

James Sntton had passed hie sixtieth year, but he was a stout 
hearty man, given to boast that he had not a grey hair ia hia 
head, and had never had a day's illness since he cut those sound 
white second-teeth of his. He had a round, somewhat rubicund 
face, lit by eyes that twinkied and blinked ; hut he had closely- 
shat lips, which kept the secrete of the twinkling stars to them- 
selves. He was not altogether an ill-humoured fellow, but, like 
many other men who have risen &om< small beginnings, he had 
profound faith in himself, aud be sure he had a will of his own. 
He kept his workmen and his household in subjection, less from 
any demonstrative parade of authority than his habit of looking 
more than he said, and acting on his unspoken thoughts. 

Thus it was that his only son. Jack, a slighter- built counter- 
part of himself, although twenty-seven, preferred mooting t^ 
momentous question of his marriage through the medium ol his 
mother, to a personal conf^ence in which he was likely to have 
all the talk to himself, and to know nothing of the paternal mind 
when he had unlocked his ovm. 

" Yon must wait patiently, Jack, and don't fidget," she said to 
her son, whom she found pulling off his boots in the kitchen, 
with a degree of irritability not at all usual in him. " He said 
onr plan would not do." 

" Ah ! I expected as much I " jerked oat Jack, kicking his 
harmless boot across the hearth. 

" Well, he didn't say one word against the wedding, nor one 
word against Mary, and I saw by the comers of his mouth and 
the twinkle in his eye, he'd got some notion in his head better than 
ours. Itll be all right in the end. Jack, tai:e my word for it." 

" If it don't, I bhall be off to sea, or enlist, before long. If I'd 
worked for a stranger, and had fair wages, I roight have put 
something by to start with, but I couldn't aak Uary to leave a 
good home, with no prospect before na. And I'm not going to 
stay and see her married against her will to that lanky, hypo- 
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•eriticai Bneak, Aaron. How he has got roniid her brothers puzzles 
me. I aould not get a word with her to-night, for he and Stephen 
£!weU etood together, propping up the doorway, and Steve ooolly 
told me Mary was not coining out, she would be better engaged ! " 
So Baying, Jack betook himself to bed, without candle, aiid with- 
out Bupper. 

A plump, rosy bloesom was Mary Ewell, with clear hazel eyes, 
&eeh complexion, and soft brown hair, smoothly banded over a 
broad reflective forehead, with feet and hands w^ shaped, though 
the latter showed their acquaintance with rough work. Bhe was 
more than sis years the junior of Jack Sutton, and be bad been 
coorting her, after a fashion, since she was sixteen. 

He had made her acquaintance, in the first instance, one sunny 
day, when she had carried a basket of newly-waahed clothes to 
bo dried on the beach, etrewiug clean pebbles on the outspread 
articles to keep them down on the shingle. She had either 
miscalcolated the strength of the breeze, or the weight of the 
pebbles employed; or, startled by Jack's appearance from behind 
hs father's lugger, loosed her bold prematurely, and away went 
a half-dried garment before the wind, and Jack ailer it. 

Anyone who has had the pleasure to wade through shingle 
may suppose the ventuzoae article of apparel had the beat of it, 
tbongh both he and she took up the chase. He was, however, 
Qoi inclined to be beaten, and the check apron was finally restored 
to her, with good-humoured laughter on both sides. 

From that small act of involuntary courtesy acquaintance grew, 
bnt it was not until the girl's father was washed overboard one 
stormy night, when the lugger had gone to the rescue of a 
schooner wrecked on the Goodwin Stmds, that his friendship 
drilled through the gates of pity into love, in comforting Mary, 
he lost his heart altogether. 

That terrible night had exercised a memorable inflnence on the 
family of the Ewells. The fact of life's uncertainty had come 
home to them. The greedy sea, with many a gaping month, 
«ried out that a sailor sboald ever bold himself prepared ; and 
they listened to its voice. They had never been wild orriotous, 
bat they henceforth became serious and devpoi ; they allowed 
neither drink nor profligacy on board the lugger, of which th^ 
took possession, with none of the disputes common among 
brothers, working together with a will for mutual benefit, and 
the maintenance of niothsr and sister. Snt the elder had brought 
bis wife into the old house, and she — the sharp-tongued sister 
■<rf Aaron Fagg — was tbe one most anxious to secure Abry for her 
iirother. 
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Between the Faggs and Snttons was an old-standing gntdge,. 
relative to a plot of gronitd, containing a wooden shed, which, 
had been put up to auction, and finally knocked down to James- 
SnttoD, after a smart competition between the two men. Tfaft 
BBilmaker chafed at losing a convenient place for his occupation,, 
and hinted at coUosion between auctioneer and buyer. The- 
boUder pressed teeth and lips together, and in hia Bilent way 
made it obvious that he thought he had " paid too much for hu- 
whistle," and loved Aanm Fagg none too well for running up the- 
price of the lot. 

The introdnotton of Aaron'a pretensions to Mary Ewell wae- 
tiierefore a shrewd stroke of Mrs. Sutton's. She knew that. 
barring Mary-^who had somehow won her way into the good 
graces of father as well as son — her husband held the Ewells in 
ctmtempt, as "setting themselves up to be better than other- 
people," and that if he had not absolutely forbidden the courtship, 
he had done his best to throw cold water upon it, and retard thfi' 
very crisis which had arrived. 

hi small provincial towns, everybody bom and bred upon the 
spot knows everybody else, more or less, and ever since Mrs. 
Button had joined with Jack in comforting Mary, when her &ther- 
was washed overboard, the young girl had been received as a 
companion of Jack's sisters. When the last of these fied on 
hymeneal wings, Mary had seemed to fill a void in the motherly 
heart, and Mrs. Sutton was scarcely less eager than Jack that she- 
should fill the void in the house also. She knew, moreover, that 
nothing was so likely to win her husband's assent, and bring that 
about, as the prospect of disappointing Aaron f a^. 

It was not playing upon the best qualities of his nature, bnt 
she was human and fallible, as well as her husband, and neiUi^' 
thought of seeking Divine guidance in the matter. 

Vfbea supper was ready that evening there was no one to 
partake of it. Jack had gone to bed to «^ew the cud of jealonsy 
and impatience in solitude, and James Sutton bad betaken himself' 
to the open air to give bis imagination freer range. 

Mrs. Sutton might not have let lodgings had he been a bnilder 
on an extensive scale ; still, he had risen above' the social level of 
the Ewells, and regarded his countenance of Mary as somewhat 
of a condescension, whatever it might have been years before. 
That they should reject an alliance with his son was a novel 
experience. With his hands in his pockets, giving an occasional 
chink to the coin therein, he paced tiie Beach roadway from end 
to end, then back again, then sbvlled beyond tlie coast-gnard 
station, where a row of stoatly-bnilt luggers drawn up like- 
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a file of marmes ready for emergency, on the one hand, and ft 
saocession of black ahedB on the other, made the tur odorous with 
their tany stores. Here itwaa that Aaron Fagg had found a more 
deeirable location than the " lot " for which the boilder had been 
the suoceBsful bidder. Before the wide doors of this place the 
latter stood with tegs astride some five minutes, when he retraced 
his etepe, and presently turned abruptly down one of the narrow 
ragged paasages which intersect the three main thorough&res, 
and asaome to be considered gtreett. This was tittle better than 
an alley, narrow, dark, ill-paved, and worse lighted ; yet the 
honses, though irregular, time-worn, and incongmoos, were 
neither poor, squalid, nor ill-tenanted. Tltey were for the most 
part scmpnlonsly clean, and on one or two doors braes plates 
stood boldly forth to cateh the straggling moonbeams, as if to 
vaunt the owner's claim to respectability. 

'■ Aaron Fagg, Sailmaker," slowly and deliberately read out 
James Sutton Irom one of these brazen vouchers, with the 
addendum of an anathema wtiich it is needless to particolariser 
since be mattered it between set teeth. About a score or two of 
paces forther on he stopped again, where, aeroea the way, Mary 
!tiwell's slight figure might be seen drawing down the white blind 
behind a row of red fiower-pote, leaving the window still partially 
open. 

His steps were arrested in part by the lond incisive voice of 
her elder brother Stephen, and the sound of his own name, iu 
tonea like those of a sea-trumpet in a storm. Old Mrs. Ewdl 
was somewhat deaf, and her son was evidently addressing her. 

" I tell yon what, mother, James Sutton has no Oroi bnt 
Mammon. He cannot go along the streets without rattling thft 
money in his pockets as if to tell you so." [The listener 
involnntarily drew forth his hands from those receptacles.] " Bnt 
catch him putting a stiiUing into the poor-box ! Indeed, he 
hardly ever shows his face inside a ohoroh door, and that Jack of 
his be not much better. Catch him there if he didn't go in the 
wake of Mary." 

There was a response in lower tones, of which he only canght 
the import that it was neither just nor Christian-like to sit in 
judgment on their neighboors. 

" Maybe not, Mary ; but when I see my sister bent on her own. 
destruc^on, and keeping company with idolaters and blasphemers, 
like the Suttons, it's my duty to speak out ["They are not 
idolaters and blasphemers, at least Jack is not," intetjeoted Mary, 
correcting herself] ; and if I," Stephen went on, "sent Jack Sattou 
ftbout his business to-night, it was all for your own good>" 
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Another voice chimed in. It was that of Aaron Fagg'e tdBter, 
" And maoh than^ you've got. If she chooses to throw herself 
away on a fellow with neither mooey nor a home to take her to, 
let her. I am sore our Aaron, with his steady character, let alone 
his good hoDBe and busineeH, has no need to go begging for a 
wife. There's plenty of girls would snap at him." 

" I dare say," waa assented wearily ; " bat I'm not going to 
ran off my promiae to Jack for anybody," 

" If she doesn't she'a a hriok I " was the bnilder's mental 
^acnlation, as once more thrusting his hands in his trousers 
pockets, he turned npon his heel. " She's a staunch lass, quiet 
as she looks. I wonder, now, how long she could stand that 
badgering without giving in ? Driving jmla thiough inch planking 
is nothing to that Orpha's tongue. If Itlary has patience to put 
ap with that, our Jack has not made a bad Hullo I " 

He had run against a man in the semi-darkneaa. It was long- 
legged Aaron Pagg, on his way across to the other house for the 
second time that night. He was certainly very much in earnest, 
but then, he was not personally very desirable, and Mary waa. 

Nearly a week elapsed. Mrs. Sutton let her apartments, and 
was too busy to notice the restleasneas of Jack, or the pecnliar 
" knowingnesB " of her undemonstrative husband ; and still Jack's 
qnestiouB were unanswered, and he waa growing desperate in 
suspense. 

The little office of his &ther, in a by-street, had an outer 
window overlookii^ the timber yard, and an inner one overlooking 
the carpenter's shop. In this latter Jack was hnsy with rule 
and pencil, making some calculations which would n of come right 
(for his mind was astray), when the word " Jack I " startled him 
like an electric shock. 

" I suppose he wants me about that contract of Cavell's," 
thought Jack, as he obeyed the call. Hia father took no notice 
of his entrance. After awhile, the younger man said, somewhat 
curtly, for he was not in a comfortable frame of mind, "I'm 
w^tmg." " I know you are," said his father, tummg round on 
his stool, his eyes all in a twinkle with some notion of his own, 
" and so is Mary Ewell, and so ia Aaron Fagg, and the question 
is, who'll tire first ? " 

Taken by surprise, Jack flushed hotly, then answered boldly 
enough, " / shall I Unless I can marry Mary, and bring her 
home, with a fair prospect of keeping her, I shall I I'm not going 
to stay nntil she is worried into marrying Aaron Fagg. And 90, 
father," his voice toned down, " if you are not willing to give me 
Ligher wages, and something to funush a house witti, (« to let 
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me bring Mary home to mother, I mean to walk ap to the barracks 
and enlist I " And he looked aa if he meant it. 

" Well, ;oa needn't be in auoh a harry all at once. I was 
older than yon before I took a wife. I eaved some money before 
I married:" 

"Aye I " cried Jack, bitterly, "bat yoa had fair wages, and 
'didn't work for yonr father." 

James Satton swung roond to his desk, his lips pressed close. 
Jack had evidently toached him. 

Presently he said in another key, " Well, maybe so, Ja«k. 
Bnt I waited, and yoa will have to wait," — Jack ottered an 
impatient expletive—" not very long" — " Mary Eweli is too good 
for Aaron Fagg, but wait nntil I can baild a house for myself and 
yonr mother, and then 111 tnrn the old place, fomitnre and all, 
«ver to yoa and your wife, and perhaps take yoa into partnership 
at the aame time." And he pat oat hie hand to Jack, his eyes 
blinking like stars. 

Taken by surprise, Jack was almost too much overpowered to 
grasp the extended hand. Here was consent, and a definite 
pr<»pect held ont to him, on which he conld boldly pat in his 
claim to Mary, in the teeth of Aaron Fagg. Hitherto, his love- 
making had been of the most unsatisfactory character, even to 
the two lovers — everytiiing was so vagae, except their own love 
iuid fidelity. 

Back, in another frame of mind, he went into the workshop 
with hie rale and pencil ; and James Sutton, well plesaed with the 
notion that he had " pst Aaron Fagg's pipe out," took himself off 
to watch the progress of his workmen on a row of stucco-fronted 
dwellings he was building on contract; and thence betook himself 
to a land-agent's, where he began to haggle and dispute over the 
price of a crazy old tenement and the ground it stood npon. 
Finally, he screwed up his month, and with his hands in his 
pockets, walked away, the bargain incomplete, fully expecting 
the seller to come down to bis offer in a few days, if he only 
waited and made no sign. 

The resnlt proved bis sagacity, and so he got the site for his 
new honse much below its value. Of course he had not stated 
his object in buyii^. But buying was one thing and bailding 
-snother. To do the latter, consent had to be gained, which he 
had not thought of asking. The crazy old house had a tenant 
almost as old and crazy, and this tenant not only objected to quit, 
but snapped her bony ^gers in James Sutton's face, and told him 
" she had been bom in the house and meant to die there; ahs 
paid her rent, and wonld keep poestission." 

Googk 
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The old womfm was neither to be persuaded, threatened, cajoled^ 
nor bonght oat. She " paid her rent, and there she meant to- 

Fagg was the cognomen of this defiant dame — at once an 
octogenarian, and the grandmother of Aaron Fagg, the sail- 
maker I 

The nice little tone James Sutton proposed to play on his 
whistle for the gratifioatioa of the Faggs stopped at the first bar. 
For once in his life, the builder confessed to himself that he was 
"floored." 

He screwed his lips titter, thrust his hands deeper into his. 
pockets, rattled his money more persistently, walked in and ont 
of the office and timber-yard, thence to the half-finished cott^es- 
he had in hand, till both Jack and his men grew weary of his 
excessive vigilance. At home, he sat with his pipe in his mouth, 
silent and cogitative ; visitors objected to the fumee, but he stuck 
to his pipe as if inspiration lodged in its bowl. 

From the time he announced to son and wife bis intention to- 
build a fine house for himself, to " take the shine out of the Faggs 
and Ewella," and offered to torn the existing one over to Jack as. 
it stood, at a low rent, from that time he had said no more on 
the subject. 

There were not, however, wanting lips or tongues to spread 
the news that he bad " actually bought old Granny Fa^'s boose 
over her head, and threatened to turn her ont neck and crop ; as 
if there wasn't waste land enoi^h in the parish, without coveting 
the poor old widow's home." 

Jack and bis mother heard, and for different reasons were- 
mfSed at the hearing, but they had no voice in the matter. 

The Ewells had. They. Orpha especially, refused to credit 
Mary's assertion that Jack had not prompt«d the step, and, in 
confirmation, brought forward the significant fact, that his 
proposal for her had been backed by the assurance that his fallier 
was about to take bim into partnership, build a hew bouse for 
himself, and turn the old one over to him and his young wife, 
provided be could have her. He most have knovm where the- 
new house was to be bnilt, they maintained, and it looked like- 
bitting his rival with a side-wind. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The brothers Ewell were by no meeiiB the harsh, ill-oouditioued' 
fellows the Suttona considered them. If they lived in a dark 
ftod crooked thoronghfare their Uvea were neither dark nor- 
crooked. Their manners were rough, as waa their calling ; bat 
in warning Mary againet Jack Sutton, and lu^ing the pretensions 
of Aaron Fagg, they had no more Binister motive than any other- 
brothers who wish their sister well, and prefer to strengthen 
exiNting relations with a man well esteemed in matters of money 
and religion, rather than one credited vrith small capital of 
either. 

When Jack, on the very Thnrsday evening he had taken part 
in that brief but important colloquy in his father's cramped 
office, laid his prospects and proposals frankly before Stephen and 
Sam, as they stood on the shingle in the shadow of their broad- 
beamed boat, which had just been hauled up oo the beach, they 
hesitated, and debated ode with the other, but were neither grafT 
nor surly. It placed him in a new light. It was clear he wan- 
not "trifling with the lass," and would bo in all worldly con- 
siderations as good a matoh as Aaron. And Mary's ienning was 
towards the younger man. But there were unworldly considers- 
dons these brothers brought into the question, and with some- 
gravity they said they " would talk it over at home with the 
women folk. They could not answer him right off." 

Fending the &niily decision less stringent watch was kept 
on Mary herself. No one opposed his walking beside her from 
St. George's Church on the Sunday, or made any disagreeable 
comments when, during the week, she went forth in the evening- 
avowedly to meet him. No one, that is, except her sister-in-law, 
and she stoutly opposed her brother's rival. 

But when it was buzzed about that Granny Fagg's rickety 
wooden house was to be levelled, to make room for James- 
Sutton's new one, a change came over the Ewells one and all. 
The next evening, when Mary met Jack as usual on the Sandown 
road, be saw that she had been weeping. There are not many 
leafy groves for lovers in the neighbourhood of Deal, but a 
treeless, hooBeless road may serve their turn, if travellers be few 
and far between, whilst eavesdropping is impossible. 

Jack saw these signs of disquiet as he drew her willing arm 
within his, and kept her hand still in his clasp, walking over the- 
rough pebbly road, regardless of the glorious sunset to their 
right, or the shadows gathering over Uie sea to their left, all 
absorbed in their own emotions and perplexities. He had some 
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difficulty in drawing from her the secret of her evident diatresB ; 
and her tetirs flowed a&esh as she told him the news Aaron F^^ 
had bronght, that hie grandmother'a hoaae and garden had been 
bonght by Jack's father, and that he, James Sutton, threatened to 
tnm the old woman ont ; that he had bought it more to spite the 
Fagga, Aaron especially, than becansa it was an eligible property ; 
and that Orpba and her brothers aocnsed her dear Jack of being a 
party to the unrighteous plot against the aged widow. Of oonrse 
she did not believe it, but nothing she could say would convince 
her relations ; and the upshot was, that instead of consenting to 
their marriage, both her mother and brothers forbade her having 
the slightest intercourse with a family so evil-minded as the 



Had her faith in her lover been less assured than it was, the 
amazement on his face most have been convincing, without his 
open disclaimer of complicity or knowledge. 

Beneath the Sandown windmill they sat down on the grass to 
consider what was best to be done, she expressing her belief that 
after this they would insist on her marrying Aaron Ft^g. " And 
rather than that," she said, vrith a shudder, " I would nm away 
to London and take a situation." 

" Nay," sighed Jack, drawing her closer to him, " that wonld 
never do. London is an awful place for a yoting girl without 
friends. If the worst came to the worst we could but get 
married on the quiet. But you will be of age in sis months, and 
then you can please yourself. You must have patience with 
them a little longer, Mary, for my sake. I would take yon away 
from them no»', if I conld. At all events I can go at once, 
Mary, to Stephen, and try to convince them that I know less of 
my own father's plans than they seem to do. Come," and 
raising her from the grass he led her briskly forward, whilst the 
shadows deepened over sea and land, and, like tiny sparks, one 
by one the lights of ships and beacons glimmered across the 
waters and the treacherous Goodwin Sands. 

Stephen and Sam Ewell, previously prejudiced, were now 
doggedly set against their yonug sister's choice " Like father, 
like son," said they, rejecting with scorn his protestations that 
he was utterly ignorant of his father's intentions or traneactiona. 
" Do not add lying to revenge and oppression," cried Stephen. 
*' As well might Jehoram, the eon of Ahab, have excused himself 
when Naboth's vineyard was taken. But the sins of his father 
«lung to him, and in Naboth's vineyard did the judgment of the 
Lord ovei'take him." 

Jack Sutton's acquaintance with Scripture history was 
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tmfortnnately limited. His religious training had begnn and 
ended at school. Thrift had heen ever the dominant principle- 
in hie home ; thrift, regulated hy a sort of pagan morality. But, 
beyond the prayers his mother had tangbt him in his infancy, 
religions ballast he bad none. The parable was dark. Btill he 
'was conscions of some hidden reference, and its source. 

He turned on his heel abruptly, not caring either to betray 
his want of Biblical knowledge or to quarrel with Mary's brothers ; 
-whilst Btepbea, comparing himself to the " man who drew his 
bow at a veutore, and smote the king of Israel between the 
joints of his harness," proceeded with Hie adjustment of his 
-tackle, well satisfied with his random shot. He had drawn his 
bow at a venture, but the shaft had been differently feathered 
than he knew. 

Jack, resentfully eonscions of inanlt, which his ignorance 
made him powerless to rehut, went home to hunt impatiently 
amongst neglected school-books for a Bible, and then set himself 
BeduloDsly to the task of self-enlightenment. His intent went 
no fiirther than the episode of Naboth's vineyard ; but, in the 
course of his uninformed search for that, he found so mnch to 
interest and awaken that, unknown to irin" or woman, he began, 
like Timothy, to search the Scriptures — at first for history only, 
then for edification, but he studied in secret, in spare half-hours, 
and his progress was slow, as was its influence on his life. 

Meanwhile his father, heedless of the opinions of others, and 
folly persuaded in his own mind that hy legal right of purchase 
his moral right wae stronger than the occupant's right, either 
legal or moral, set about his task of turning out Oranny Fagg, 
resenting with unwonted asperity the remonstrances of both wife 

" Hold your tongue, you young fool, or yon may wait till 
doomsday for Mary EweU I For marry you shall nut, with my 
consent, till I have built my house and taught Aaron Fagg the 
value of ' land.' " 

Oranny was duly served with a notice to quit (hers was a 
monthly tenancy), then with a formal notice of ejectment, but she 
tore up both legal instruments with scorn, and continued to hold 
her own persistently, and James Sutton declared that she was 
backed up in her resistance by Aaron Fagg. At all events she 
insifif«d she was "neither to be driven out nor bought out." 

Thus defied, the builder set men to unroof the tenement, thinking 
to drive her forth. At once she had her bed and belongings 
carried to the floor below, and prepared for a siege. She had a 
large piece of old sailcloth stretched &om wall to wall beneath 
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the bare rafters to shot ont the sky and its contributions, and 
I still refused to budge, tbongb the weather was breaking np and 
"thnnderstorms beat down the sailcloth, converting the narrow 
staircase into a cascade. 

And now her grandson, fearing for her life, connselled her to 
yield, offered her a home with him, nrged the approach of the 
autumnal equinox, and stud that old bones like hers needed shelter 
from the hiasts. 

No use I Granny F^g was as dogged as James Sntton. She 
declared she would stay there till she died in spite of him. And 
so she did. 

He had the windows removed. She covered the apertures 
with quilts and traya, and finally Aaron, who made the battle his 
own, nailed sailcloth in the gaps. These excluded light, but 
could not bar the wind, which, searching through the crannies, 
blew out her candles and racked her old frame with rheumatism 
and asthma, though the flame of her resentful obduracy burned 
fiercely as ever. But wind and weather were stronger than old 
Granny Fagg, and one October morning, after a hluslerous pelt- 
ing night, she was found dead in her bed, her bony fingers 
clutching the coverlet, on which water was dropping through the 
seams of the floor above, whilst her sailcloth shutters and chintz 
bed-curtains flapped and beat noisily in the spent breeze, their 
-dirge unheard. 

Xa such storms it is that the Deal boatmen make their harvests, 
reaping the seas and gathering life and other salvage from the 
tiUows. There were corses and wreckage on the coast, there 
were rescued mariners to shelter, disabled vessels to succonr, dis- 
mantled ones to refit with bolts or cables, sails or anchors, and 
in the excitement on the shore the inland wreck might have been 
-overlooked. 

But for that which the sea wrought Deal was prepared — ^for 
that which homan elements brought about it had no precedent, 
and stood virtuously aghast. Aaron Fagg counted his gains by 
the storm on land and sea, and gave orders for his grandmother's 
funeral in the same hour. Far and wide his invitations went, 
and far and wide his filial piety was exalted, and James Sutton's 
harsh brutahty denounced, popular prepossession or prejudice 
seldom making deductions. Aaron did notpnblish to the funeral 
train how mnch coin of \he realm he had found stitched in the 
saturated woollen coverlet over the dead, or what profit he had 
made by the new sails his brother-in-law had carried for him to 
the distressed hrigantine in the roadstead ; and he did not say 
Jiow far he had encouraged his grandmother to rebel, or what 
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money eqnivaleiit James Sutton had tendered for peaceable 
poBsession before faking eslxeme measnreB, 

Tme, be did not revile his rival, or hia rival's father — he 
brought no open accusation of unfairness agaioal them ; but he 
left damaging reports uncontradicted, reticence which told in 
favour of his forbearanc«, and impressed the general mind with 
a stronger bolief in the Sutton's harshness— a belief shared by 
the Ewells. 

Even Mary's fiuth in her friends was somewhat staggered by 
the culminating tragedy and Aaron's pompons fiineral display, 
and had they left the influence to work there is no knowing what 
time might have accomplished. Instead, with a very sincere 
desire for their Bister's ultimate happiness, and very little insight 
into Aaron's character, the mother and her sons did their best to 
wean and isolate Mary from her younger lover. She had a 
tender and pitiful heart, and they made the most of Granny 
Fagg'e sufferings at the hands of the oppressors, and when she 
wept for the old woman thought their purpose was achieved. 
Bat she was steadfast as she was tender, and no argument would 
convince her that Jack had any share in the wrong laid to his 
-charge. 

Nor would any coercion induce her to give him np. So at 
Orpha's BDggestion she was once more placed under striot enper- 
vision. All meetings wiUi Jack Sntton were prohibited ; one 
brother or other bore her company to or from ohufch, Orpba did 
all her own shopping, and Aaron Fagg spent moat of his evenings 
on their hearth. 

Thns she was virtually a prisoner to that narrow street, and 
they, because she made no noisy resistance, considered that she 
had seen her error in time. They did not think how mach qoiet 
force lay nnder her seeming oomposnre, or how often she re- 
«allod Jack's snggestion that she would be twenty-one and her 
own mistress ere long. 

And there were times when vigilance slackened, and she 
contrived to spend a few breathless momenta with Jack, moments 
in which the bliss of meeting was dashed with the bitterness of 
parting, and the pain of secrecy. 

In spite of popular opinion James Satton lost no time in 
clearing the ruins of Granny Fagg's house frt>m the face of the 

A new and much larger foundation was dug out and laid down ; 
bnt tiie brickwork had barely reachedythe level when light frostR 
began to set in, and Jack thought it would be wise to cease 
boUding for a time. Bnt James Sntton, ordinarily so cautious. 
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ignored the frost, becanse it vmu dight, aod was gone in tbe- 
moruing wiien he wa^ np and about. Then it came with a 
strong pinch, and with many a mattered anathema, he gave 
orders to stop fnrtheT bricklaying. It was a hard winter, and 
if a thaw set in, and rain fell for a few days, frost was sure to 
show its face a^in ; and as certain was James Sntton to be seen 
with his bands in his pockets amongst piles of bricks and sand, 
and looking as ruefully at the unpromising aspect of' incomplete 
walls as Uiough his own wedding, and not that of bis son,, 
depended on it. 

People laughed at him, and said, " Most haste, least speed ; " 
bnt he only became inwardly more impatient to have bis hooae 
built, and prove how little he was affected by tbe opinions of 
others. One thing did annoy him. When ihe walls were in 
their earliest stage be more than once enconnt^ed Aaron F^g, 
with a pail in his hand, dose to tbe spot, and whether his 
cooBcieoce pricked him, or he tbongbt the man's presence boded 
evil, his confident, self-satisfied look faded from his face, and 
the closed lips grew stern. Did Aaron haunt the spot t^ revive 
that ridiculous alluaion to Nabbtb's vineyard which Jack had 
the temerity to repeat ? Or did he think to arrest the progress 
of the work with his sinister presence ? If he WEtnted to bave a 
lesson in bouse-building he was welcome — he should see a 
specimen of workmanship that woold last for ever 1 

And BO the tenor of his thoughts ran as be viewed, well pleased, 
tbe walls and joists, as story rose above story, until rafters were 
covered with slate, floors laid down, windows glazed, locks fitted, 
painters and paperliangers busy with paint and brashes, and, 
as he said, only a few days' spring sunshine were wanted to dry 
the whole thoroughly. 

At last even the painters carried away their cans, and an April 
sun shone on a goodly red brick bouse, embellished with stone, 
having two bay windows in the front, and an ornamental balcony 
above each. It appeared a house to stand for centuries, a credit 
to architect and builder both, so perfect were its arrangements 
both without and within. 

The rearing snpper had been given long before, bnt the well- 
satisfied builder had promised a like treat to painters and 
decorators with most unwonted generoaty. 

"And now, Jack," said bei as he ran his eyes criticaUy over 
the monldings and wall-paper in tbe drawing-room, playing the 
old tune on the contents of bis pockets, " the house is ready 
for occupation in spite of the croakers. I shall bring your 
mother to look over it in the morning. The new furniture is all 



ready to come in. So now, my lad, if Mary be willing, yon can 
be married as soon as yon like, and leave Aaion Fagg in the 

Jack, with nnaccoontable impatience (he never entered the 
bnilding with any comfort), had gone downstairs, leaving his 
father to follow, and only portions of the speech reached his ears 
as he paeaed ont throngh the open front door. 

Still Bpeakuig, James Sutton lingered in an npper doorway, to 
take a last admiring snrvey, as the warm snn shone brightly 
in through the broad window. " Well, I think I've shown the 
croakers what a man can do when he has made up hia mind. I 
wonder what Granny Fagg would think of my honse if ahe conld 
see it ? What a bbfuige &om her rotten old shed I Firm, com- 
pact, solid." AH the doore stood open to dry the paint. A 
endden gast of wind sweeping through the passage closed the 
back door with a bang, just as ho stamped his foot on the floor, 
as if to prove his words. " Th^e's not a boilder in all Kent coiild 
put up a honse etronger or better than " 

The last word was unspoken. With 90 more warning or 
premonition than the shock of the closing door, the walls collapsed, 
the floor rent and sank beneath his feet, and he was borne down 
into darkness and oblivion, 

James Sutton's bouse was down with a crash I 

What saw the rushing crowd of alarmed spectators but a cloud 
of dust, and a heap of ruins, where had stood a sightly edifice 
five minutes before I 

" Granny Fagg's curse," ran in a whisper through the rapidly- 
increasing crowd, with a strange thrill. Suddenly a boy, who had 
thrust himself forward reckless of danger, peeriitg inquisitively 
with outstretched neck, raised an afi'rigbted cry. 

" Why, tbere's Jack Sutton under all that rubbish t " 

Ay, sorely there, almost on the very threshold, lay Jack, as h& ■ 
had been pitched forward, and above his outstretched bpdy lay a- 
mass of brick and splintered wood, which had been so lately the 
ornamental doorway. 

Well for him he had stood uo nearer to the entrance, or, quick 
as were willing and strong hands to release him, help might hav» 
come too late. 

As it was, the crushed posts and lintels crossed, as it were, 
and formed a reBiBting-bar to the pressnre above. Still there was- 
a heavy weight npon hie lower limbs, requiring both strength 
and skill to remove. 

The first token of life was a groan when his right leg waa 
released, and thena surgeon, who had made his way through the 
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crowd, aad held an almost pnlaelees wriBt, appeared better 
satisfied. 

Joat then two bonnetleeB women came rashing up, for whom 
the crowd made way — Mrs, Sutton, frantdc in her grief, and 
Idary £well, the embodiment of pale despair. 

"Thank God, he lives I " was Uie sole exclamation of the latter, 
as she stood there with white lips and clasped hands, not 
venturing to impede the progress of the workers; but Mrs. Sutton 
would have thrown herself shrieking upon the body of her son, 
had not the strong grasp of Stephen Ewell (who had followed 
«loBe on their heels) restrained ber. 

With a gentleness hardly to be expected &om the rough boat- 
man, he drew the mother aside, and made her comprehend that 
her son's life might depend on her discretion ; and then lie and 
Bamuel, under the guidance of the doctor, helped to turn and 
remove the bruised sufferer, who had lain on his face. 

They would have borne him at once to the infirmary, but the 
agonised mother insisted on having him carried home. Nobody 
should nnrae her Jack bnt herself. Her " husband had money 
«nongh to pay for doctors I " 

But with the word " husband " came a suggestion. Where 
was he 7 And again she wrong her hands and shrieked aloud in 
agonised inquiry. 

Alas I days elapsed before James Sutton's remains were 
recovered &om the debrit in which he was embedded. He had 
indeed built for himself a house to endure for ever — a narrow 
tenement for which, it is to be feared, he was little prepared. 

There was, of coarse, an inquest.with the eustomary formalities, 
and experienced followers of his own craft agreed in pronouncing 
theaccident the result of building the lower courses during winter, 
when there were &osts about. The setting of the mortar was 
fictitions ; the first real sunshine had thawed it, and the weight of 
the superstructure bronght the whole to the ground. 

There was, however, a dissenting voice. The bricklayer's 
foreman, anxious to exculpate himself -and his dead employer, 
averred that sea water had been secretly mingled with the lime 
as it lay slacked for mortar, and that an enemy had done this. 
At once BQspicion pointed with ready finger to Aaron Fagg, and 
more than one witness came forward to prove that he had been 
seen carrying pails of water up from Uie shore and past the 
building about the time of the workmen's breakfast hour. 

To refute this Aaron affirmed that he had for a long period 
supplied a poor woman with sea water to bathe a rickety child, 
and done it out of pore charity ; that the man he empk^ed to 



-take it was temporarily engaged elsewhere, and that, rather than 
difiE^poiut the poor mother, he had carried it himself for a week 
•or more. 

The woman came into oonrt bringing the child with her, and 
was very indignant that so good a man shonld be falsely accnsed. 

Her testimony tnmed the scale. A verdict in aooordanoe with 
the practioaJ bmlder's evidence was retnmed, and Aaron Fagg 
walked out of oonrt a free man. 

Free — inasmnch as he was unshackled by the law. £nt from 
that honr he carried an ill odonr aboat with him. Something 
that could hardly be called snspicion followed him, and ramoor 
passed from eye to eye, without the need of tongues ; and, jostly 
or unjustly, even the Ewells lost their old faith in him, and 
■ceased to press him on their sister. 

She, poor girl ! left home the night of the catastrophe, and 
never returned to dwell there. She took her place in tjie honse 
where lay her lover, with limbs crushed and broken, and a 
widowed mother who rehsed consolation. She was at once nnrse 
and comforter — " like an angel in the house," said Mrs. Sutton ; 
and her son echoed the words. Hers was a double ministration 
— she brought the consolations of religion to bear npon affliction, 
and made a blessing of calamity in the end. 

The summer went by, and antomn came ag^ to flash the skies 
and ripen the harvests before Jack Sutton rose from his sick 
couch, and then he was another sort of mtn^-toul and body. 
Doctors had shaken their heads over his crushed foot and broken 
thigh, and talked of amputation ; bnt the tearful pleading of 
Mary, and the declaration of his mother that she would spend 
every peim; she had rather than see her son a cripple, pat the 
sorgeons on their mettle ; scientific skill was stimnlated, and in 
the end, when his cmt«hes were discarded, he walked aboat onco 
more on his own limbs. 

True be had lost a finger, and had a scar close to his temple, 
but hie bur grew long and covered the seam, and the finger was 
the fourth on the left hand, and they were thankful in their 
inmost hearts that it wasno worse. 

Seven hundred pounds of his father's savings had gonewith 
brick and mortar .to the gronnd ; whilst undertakers and doetors 
had carried off more than another hundred between them ; bat 
there was still something left to start the world with ; his lather's 
hosiness had not gone wholly to the dogs, and on all sides there 
was a demand for bnildii^. 

By the time he was able to take bis place as master in hia 
&ther'B vacated office, Mary had thrown aside her mooming and 
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bloBsomed u a bride, and that, too, aader the aasfaeeB of lier 
brotherH. 

Some ngly ^ta had come to light respecting their brother-in* 
law, Aaron Fa^ ; and thon^ Ja^ Sutton geneionaly repndiated 
all belief in the salt-water theory, and blamed only the &oet and 
bis father's nnwise haste for the destmotion of his property, thsst 
facte were not to be disproved. Nay, their close connection with 
Aaron had almost hronght the Ewells into jeopardy, when the 
coastgnard, who had for some had their eyes on Hr. Fagg's 
grandmother, turned their attention to the sailmaker's shed, a^ 
tbe house in the narrow street, and found that he had a penchant 
for French lace, gloves, and other commodities which had not 
"paid tribute npto Ctesar," 

At all events he thought it wisest to beat a retreat, and when 
he was gone the woman who had come forward at the inquest 
with her child was gone too. 

The discovery that Aaron Fagg had been nnworthy, no doubt, 
had much to do with the graoionsness of the Ewells towards Jack, 
bat his misfortunes had somewhat, and his open profesdon of 
Christianity mpre. 

Only Oi^ha held aloof £rom the wedding feast and the young 
people, and she was not misBad. In the old home, mother and 
daughter-in-law lived together in amity, httle children claBt«red 
round, and there was iMd the foundation of another stroctnre, 
" a mansion not built with hands, eternal in the heavens," though 
the house James Sutton had built for himself was as narrow aDd. 
dark as that of old Qranny F^g. 
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THE QUILTED PEHICOAT 



CHAPTER 



"Wkfi. Mobbis was biiBy in her oool daiiy, into wHott stole tka 
slant ra^s of the afternoon emi, broken and tinged with emerald 
firom the Inznriant creepers interpoaed between the lattice sod 
his fiery glare. She had already Med an ample wicker basket 
with rdla of tempiong yellow batter, in their smnmar robes of 
fresh green dock leaves, a damp mnslin lying between each 
layer, and a fair elotb beneath to invest and cover all. She bad 
another basket on tiie stone table before her, in which she was 
depositing a store of smooth white eggs, counting them carefhlly 
as she proceeded, with a shrewd gaess at the amount they wonld 
bring at the morrow's market. 

Her calcnlations were intcompted by a pleasant voice from a 
pair of fnll red lips, which, somehow, taken in eaqjonction with 
blooming cheeks, dosteiing onris, and deep bazel eyes, ware 
strongly snggestive of ripe frnitt^e in garden or oiehwrd — at 
least so thought a cartain Edwin Blake, a yonng Birmingham 
tradesman, who was ahont to gather and gamer the whole in his 
private Btorehonse, for his own especial delectation. 

A light free step and a eapple form came with the voice from 
the doorway. " Mother, you might aa well give me this qoilted 
petticoat; yon wUl never wear it ; and it would suit me eiactly." 

Mrs. Morris must have lost her temper, as well as the connt 
-of her e^8, she turned round so sharply. " Jnst yon take that 
petticoat hack where you got it from. What were you doing in 
my linen-press, I should like to know 1 " 

" "Why, mother, didn't you ea.j I might have three pair of 
bomespua sheets, and a couple ol your grass-bleached tableclotiis, 
towards our hoose^ping ? I went to the press to look them 
■out, and found the petticoat lying there," answered pretty Fatty, 
with Bopie sarprise. 

" I think you might have waited till I oamo to look them ont 
for you. You ^now I don't like my things tumbled over by 
meddleeome fingerS' Anyhow, yoa'd no call to that petticoat, 
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and might ha' lat it a-b«," rejoined Mrs. Morris, with increaaed'- 
aspont]^. 

" I didn't know there was any harm m lookiag at a petticoat ; 
and when I saw that yon had not even got fhe band on, after alt 
theae years, I thought yon might as well give it me for a wedding 
present as let it lie idle there. I shoold wear it." 

"Ah, I'll warrant yon would. Work days or Sundays, wetor 
fine, would be all the same to yon, even if it were lined with gold. 
In my time lasaes were taught to be careful with their clothes, 
an' everything else ; now, it's ' best first and best always ' with 
all on 'em. No, I don't give a valoable skirt like tiiat to be 
hacked on at every tnm. Take it back at onoe. You've made- 
me lose the count of the eggs," said the displeased dame, as with 
a flushed fitce she turned round to recount them. 

" Well, I don't think I'm likely to wear a satin petticoat in 
common ; but if yon think so, and would rather give it to the- 
moths than to your only girl, and her going away for good, I'll 
take it back, and say no more about it." 

So saying, Patty retraced her steps to the lavender-scented 
press in which the careful housewife kept her abundant store of 
linen, the produce of home industry while spinning-wheels had 
yet a place in farm-houses. Refolding the coveted garment, 
not without some Eve-like glances and longings, she replaced it 
on the shelf, consoling herself with the reflection that it was 
almost too Uiick and heavy for comfortable wear. Ah I had she 
bat known I 

"Mother needn't have been so sharp over it, even if it had 
been made of gold ; but it may lie there till it gets monldy before 
I'll touch it again. Cotton and stuff have always had to serve- 
my tnm, imd may do so still for all she cares. If it hadn't be^i 
for father I ahonld hardly have had anything extra to fit me out 
for my wedding; and he hasn't opened bis hand too wide. 
Whatever most Edwin think of their stingineBB ? How can father 
be so mean, and him having thousands of jtounds in Bridgnorth 
Ijank ? And what mother doee with all her egg-and -butter money 
puzzles me. She never spends half of it in tie house, I know." 

Patty reached her own fresh-looking room at this point of her 
cogitations. It was littered with clothes and other odds and 
ends. On an oaken bnrean, covered with a napkin, lay a white- 
silk drawn-bonnet and cambric dress for the wedding, with a 
satin sash, gloves, and other equipments ; but certainly neither 
shawl nor mantle befitting the occasion. 

A large painted box stood in the middle of the room, in which 
she bad been packing her belongings. Kneeling down by its. 
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nde, she resomed her occupation, and was adding her small 
dower of bomeBpim linen when Mrs. Morris came in at the door 
behind her. 

Left to herself in the dairy, the thri3;y dame had been troubled 
with compnnctionB visitinge very detrimental to the correct 
enumeration of eggs. Fatty had touched one of memory's chorda, 
and it continned to vibrate. She remembered the f;o^'y store 
of garments and honsehold goods she had brought to A^rhasband 
in that very farm, forty years before, and the goodly b^ of 
guineas put into her band overnight, 'with the blessings of her 
father, who wss nothing like so well-to-do as Fatty's father. 
Then she speculated whether Edwin Blake'e relations would bo 
better dressed than her girl, and look down on her in consequence. 
And, though not of an emotional nature, the thought that Fatty 
was going quite away, where they should seldom see or hear from 
her — for the Morrises had not the pens of ready writers — did 
stir the golden key of her heart a little bit, and she began to feel 
that she might have been a trifle more generous — as, indeed, she 
might. 

Covering up the eggs, she walked into the large house-place, 
where two bare-armed, apple-cheeked women were bustling about 
with gowns tucked up, busied in preparation for the wedding- 
feast (stint in eatables or drinkables being nnthougbt of), and 
opening a drawer in a polished-oak bureau, the dark wood of 
which contrasted well with the red quarries of the floor, turned 
over the contents with lingering and hesitating fingers. Selecting 
two articles, she hastened to Fatty's room before her purpose 
had time to cool. 

"Here, Patty, lass, I've brought the shawl tha' wanted to 
wear on Thursday ; and as I reckon town folk dress finer than 
we farmers' wives, here's a new silk dress for thee ; tba' canst 
have it made np in town fashion, after thou'rt wed." 

Patty jumped to her feet gleefully, and straightway went into 
ecstasies. Flinging her arms around Mrs. Morns, ^e gave her 
a most expressive hug, and more than one delighted kiss. It 
was Patty's first silk dress, and the voluntary gifl; was a new 



Whether the girl's exuberant thanks had opened her heart, or 
tbe new pleasure of giving was more delightful than she had 
anticipated, is hard to say ; but tbe gratified daughter was yet 
holding up the silk to admire its changing hues when the mother 
came again, this time with a fresh donation from the linen press. 

Patty opened her eyes in wonder, and if her thanks were more 
aubdued Uiey were si^cient. 
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After a brief absence and Home jinking of keys, Mrs. Morris 
returned, with a tmj box, oontunmg a ptur of old-bahioned 
«ar-rmgB, and a brooch set round with pearls ; and before Patty's 
&eah ecstasies sobaided, the oewly-boni liberality called forth a 
further ontburBt of thanks, with the offer of "the spare white- 
And-gold ohina tea-service." 

Path's eyes sparkled with wonder and delight, enhaiiced, no 
donbt, by the rebuke she had received in the dairy. 

As her mother turned to go down stairs, she could not forbear 
saying, " I hope, Patty, you're sot hankering after that qmlted 
petticoat of mine ? " 

" Hankering after t/ui( / Not I. Why, that dik dress alime 
is worth the petticoat twice over." 

" H — m I I don't know tiiat. Bnt so long aa yon're pleased, 
I'm content ; " and Mrs. Morris, in very good humonr with 
herself, as if hghtened of a load — the load of that qnilted petticoat 
— \e& Patty to her preparations. 

The close hand being once opened, fonnd its way into drawers 
And closets and cupboards, and one by one odd things she coold 
spare were bronght to Patty, or handed over to her brother Bob, 
to be sent off by the carrier to Birmingham, dong with her boxes. 
80 when Edwin Blake, on the Thursday evening, introduced bis 
pretty wife to her new home in Pershore Boad, where his mother 
And sister wuted to welcome and reassure the bride, she found a 
ham and a side of bacon, herbs, batter, jars of honey, preserves, 
pickles, home-made wines, apples, onions, and sundry little 
matters likely to prove useful in housekeeping. 

Moreover, her father, on parting &om her, had put a twenty- 
potmd note into her hand ; and never having had so much money 
in her life before, and looking for nothing she was well pleased. 

Not so the bridegroom, who, though a very good fellow, fiuriy 
-disinterested in his choice of a wife, had suf&cient of humanity's 
leaven to expect that Peter Morris would accompany the gift of 
his daughter with one or two hundred of his hoarded guineas ; 
and when, after the bridal ceremony, the farmer took him aside, 
and dilated on the sum Patty would " come in for " at his death, 
And expressed his hopes for the prosperity of Edwin's business 
(which he showed no tendency to further), he did set Peter 
Horns down in his secret heart as a stingy old curmudgeon. 

He, however, said nothing of his disappointment to Patty, lest 
«he should think him mercenary, and qoestion the sincerity of 
bis affection ; but kissing her warmly ere he started for business 
the next morning, left her singing merrily as she explored 
cupboards and closets for the disposition of her stores, a iall 
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IbelieveF In both pareutB' liberality. He saw that she was 
^satJBfied, and he wbb pleased that she shonld remaia so. Besides, 
ha had a notion, which time confirmed, that a girl so thriftily 
and indnstrionsly reared was a fortnoe in herself. 

Still, in Bpite of old proverbial philosophy, he thoaght himself 
hardly dealt with in not receiving a fortune with her also. 

He had opened a shop in New Street, as a woollen draper, 
some eight or ten months previoaaly, with but a small capital, 
-on which the famishing of his honee had made considerable 
inroads ; and he had hoped Patty's dower would have heen 
aofficieut, not only to cover that outlay, but to help in the 
extension of his buHineHS, which was certainly thriving, albeit he 
fancied himself crippled by the want of means to lannch out as 
ho had contemplated. 

This idea of " launching out " he had derived from a cnstomer, 
a tailor named Botton, a man of plansible tongue and InsiunatiDg 
■coanteuanoe, set in a frame of crisp black hair, in strict accord 
with his Samsonlan breadth of shonlderaandmtiscnlar limbs, and 
in marked contrast to the slightly-built, light-haired, dapper 
yoong shopkeeper. This tailor had contrived, in conrse of time, 
whilst pnrohaslng cloth or trimmiuga, to carry conversation 
heyoad the limits of their dealings, nntil they became so friendly 
that an invitation to the dainty little home in Pershoro Road came 
as a matter of course. 

"Well, Patty, what do yon think of Mr. Rotton?" asked 
Edwin, after their guest had gone, and they sat, as was their 
wont, in close embrace by the waning fire, for an hour's 
-eoDBubial confidence. 

" I don't like him ; and that's the tmth. A taint of stale 
tobacco came in with liim ; and thongh he drank my tea, and 
munched my tea-cakes — praising both immoderately, as if no one 
«ver brewed good tea or baked a cake before — I firmly believe 
that a glass of ale and a long Broseley pipe would have been 
more to his liking. I hope you won't invite him agiun." 

But Thomas Botton needed no second invitation — he " dropped 
m " Dnasked from time to time, with a very happy knack for so 
doing when Miss Blake was sta3^g there ; and though Patty 
liked him none the better for that, she felt herself constrained to 
be hospitable to him as one of Edwin's best custt^ers. Even 
when he volunteered to stand sponsor for their baby-girl Susie 
— Laura Blake being a god-motiieT — she barely resigned herself, 
>on Edwin's entreaty, to What she regarded as a disagreeable 
infliction, since, notwithstanding his endeavours to win her favour, 
-she had a perception that as his inflnenoe over Edwin culminated 
Jier own waned. 
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Bat it was over the cotmter In New Street that Thomas Rottoir 
carried ont bis plans and schemes, so that bat two weeks after 
the chnstentiig feast Edwin electrified his wife when he Bud, 
" I'm going to add tailoring to my business, Patty." 

She put down the break&Bt cap she was raising to her lips,, 
and with wide open eyes echoed his one word, " Tailoring ? " in 
a tone of most absolate questionmg wonder. 

" Yes ; the profits are enormous, and no prenuses oonld be 
better situated than mine," he replied, warming with sanguine, 
anticipation as he spoke. 

" But you are not a toiler ; and you would have to give credit ; 
and your capi " 

He interrupted her, ignoring the drift of her remarks, " Oh,, 
that is not necessary, if I have a partner who is." 

Patty looked into her husband's eyes, with a new light in her~ 
own. " A partner I " she repeated, with a alight catching of tux 
breath. " Hush, baby I " she added parenthetically, as the 
nnnotioed infant on her tap broke in on the conversation. 

" Yes ; Thomas Botton will join me, and do all the measuring 
and cutting-out. There is not a more skilful cutter in all 



" In his own estimation, no doubt," was Patty's comment. 

" Then he'has a good connection." 

" May-he." 

He ran on, heeding not these interruptions : " It is true more 
capital would be needed ; but when he sees how we are prosperingi 
no doubt your father would advance the trifle we should require 
— that is, on proper interest," he added, as he saw a shade of 
doubt cross her speaking face. 

" Oh, I would not trust to that, Edwin t Father is so dose 
with his money. And how is he to know you arr prospering, iT 
you want to borrow ? " 

For a moment the shade seemed tranaferrsd to his face. He 
hesitated, drew up his under-lip between his thumb and fore- 
finger — his light eyebrows coming down over bis eyes, which, 
found new interest in the carpet. 

Patty pnahed her advantage. "But, above all, Edwin, I 
would not trust Thomas Rotton. If yoa take him into partner- 
ship yon will repent it, as sure as you sit there at this 
moment. 

"Nonsense I Why do yoa say that? He has as good an 
address, and is bs sharp a man of business, as any in New Street ; 
and what more would you have ? " 

Patty was walking up and down the room to still her finotioiw- 
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baby. 8be stopped, tamed rooud, looked her basband ftdlin. 
ttie face, and aaawered, " Honeaty ! " 

Edwiu rose, witb more diapleasnre in his connteuauce tban b i 
wife had yet beheld. 

"Patty, what do yon mean? What reaeon have yon for 
casting a elnr on Boch a general faToorite? I am glad Lanra is- 
not here. Did yon ever bear any ill of him ? " 

No ; she had not heard any evil of the man — had no reason, 
no explicable reaaon, for her miBtmst, only a woman's quick, 
instinct, which is alive and alert ere eIow reascoi opens its drowsy 
eyes. 

Edwin Blake hnrried off to business that morning angry with his- 
wife, angry with himself, donbtfol of the dark, broad-shooldered,- - 
smooth- tongned man, who brought his fanltlessly-fitting garments 
into the woollen diaper's shop before he bad well regained his 
equanimity. 

He found the younger man less eager for the partnership tban 
ha had left him overnight, and was not long in worming out that 
l^H. Blake's counsels lay at the root of this newly-grown 
caution, 

" Now, Blake, that's just tbe way with women. They are 
wet blankets, every one of them—throw a damper on all 
enterprise, however promieiug- What do women know of 
busiuesa? Let them mind their babies and tbeii housekeeping, 
and leave commercial matters to men. No wise man trusts bis. 
wife with his business transactions. They are beyond her grasp." 

"Ah, but my Fatty is shrewd, and has a very clear head," 
expoatnlated the young husband. 

" Possibly," assented tbe other, slightly elevating his eyebrows- 
and shoulders, as be played idly with a ^ird-stiok taken from tbe 
connter. " I know she has clear eyes, and a pleasant face — is a 
capital cook, and makes most delectable tea-cakes ; but I pnt it 
to your common sense — Is a farmer's daughter likely to know 
anything of trade or its exigencies? Still, if you, as a good 
hnaband, think a good wife necessarily a good tradeswoman to 
boot, we had better withdraw from onr arrangement while the 
deed is unsigned. 1 have no wife myself, as ye( " — with an 
emphasis — " and do not choose to be one of a firm with another 
man's wife as the controlling head." 

Thomas Botton knew hie man. Like most little fellows^ 
Edwin Blake had a sufflcient idea of bis own common sense and 
bis ability to direct his own a^rs. And never was the wily 
tailor so keen about the projected partnership as when hsf 
proposed to throw it up. 

GlKlgIc 
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Before that ooqaettisb April month had smiled over its laat 
-shower, a re-painted eign anuoonced " Blake and Botton " as 
"Tailors and Drapers." 

Before the hawthoma of May ehed their perfamed enov on tho 
narrow pathways of the Ferehore-road garden, and on the 
bending heads of Thomas Bottou and Laara Blake, he had 
persuaded her that he was desperately in love. The two were 
affianced ; and the Blakes, mother and brother, rejoiced. Patty 
«nly shook her head in private— she did not rejoice. 

Before the year was out Edwin Blake began to have misgivings 
that he had acted precipitately. His father-in-law had declined 
to lend him the som he required, telling him that he " never sowed 
M» com on land he hadn't ploughed," and bidding him " look - 
before he leaped, or he might land in a ditch." That was 
precisely what Edwin had done. He had signed, sealed, 
and execated before ascertaining that Botton was absolutely in 
command of the cash he had agreed to invest. Orders flowed 
in, business increased, but capital was not forthcoming. At the 
new partner's soggestion bills were drawn and discounted, and 
for a time all went swimmingly. 
Tins was in New-street. 

In the pretty little box in Fershore-road matters were not 
quite so ealisfaotory, even on the surfooe. Basiness had from 
the first absorbed Edwin sis days out of every seven ; but Sunday 
was by Divine right his own and Fatty's, to he made the most 
of. Then the Norwich shawl, and silk dress, lustrous as neck 
of drake or peacock, came into requisition. There was morning 
chuTcb, a cosy t^-d-tei« dinner, perhaps an afternoon stroll, endii^; 
with a chatty tea at home, or with old Mrs. Blake and her 
daughter at Edgbaston — and all with Edwin by Patty's side, 
loving, cheerful, hopeful. Then, all the week, the midday meal 
having been little more than a fiction to both of them, the nice 
.little week-day suppers spread out on the glossiest and whitest 
-of tablecloths, with the appetising accompaniments of bright 
^ass and cutlery, and a most eloquent grace of kisses. The 
nndedrable presence of Mr. Botton occasionally marred Patty's 
sense of exquisite enjoyment ; but in after-life she was wont to 
look back on that year of her married life as a blissful dream. 
Not that all was honey. No newly-married pair ever assimilated 
.80 wholly that no drop of hitter mingled wil^ the sweet. 

Satan came into this paradise in the guise of the new partner. 
His visits, never agreeable to Patty, now became inore frequent 
and obtrusive. He would come home with Edwin to supper, 
break in on their Sunday calm, and make a cry from baby Boaie 
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a pretext for bearing him away for the reat of the eTeoing — and 
all with 80 maoh Boavity, Patty had no room for protest. After- 
Bupper houTB were no longer delightfnl with confidential com- 
tnnnion. His expanding bneinese increaeed anxietiea with which 
Ike had no mind (b worry his wife, bo he took refiige in Ur. 
Botton's dictom, that " the less a woman knew of her hnaband's 
affairs the better for boih." 

To Patty this silence was omlnons. Tracing this retioenee 
back to the partnership, she essayed to weaken the inflnenco of 
Thomas Botton, and re-establish her own. Vainly. Edwin 
laughed away her fears, assured her that all was going well, that . 
Lanra saw no fault in Botton, who was the oleverest and sharpeat 
fellow he knew. 

" Too clever by half, and yon will find it so, to your oost, 
before long, or I am blind." 

" Patty, you really are a wet blanket. Botton is right." 

" Yes ; Botton is always right ! You will find him wrong 
some day." 

The " some day " came sooner, and with anoUier aspect, than 
even Patty had foreseen. 



CHAPTEBH. 



Thet had been married three years. After many delays, Laora's 
marriage with Mr. Botton was definitely fixed for the third of the 
next month — July. The bride-dect and her mother had been 
hastily summoned to Perghqre-road. A baby-brother had come 
to litde Susie overnight, and they were there to welcome the 
little stranger. 

Worn with anxiety, excitement, and late watching, Edwin &r 
overslept himself. Contrary to his olock-work habits, he did not 
reach New-street until ten o'clock in the morning. As the keys had 
been in the hands of hia partner for some time, his unpnnctuality 
did not tronble him. 

Ho entered the street elate with bis new happLness. He was. 
the fattier of a living son ; and the darling mother was doing well. 
611e teat dear to him in spite of Thomas Botton t 

" But — what ? The shutters not down ! The shop closed I " 

The sbopboy and one or two journeymen, lounging in the- 
front or propping np ttie door posts, moved at his approach. 

"Shop not open at ten o'clock I " he repeated in angry 
consternation. " What is the meaning of this, Jim ? Where i& ' 
Mr. Botton?" 

:,Gi>()'^le 
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" Don't know, eir. Not Been him this momiog," answered 
the ehopboy promptly. 

" Quick I run to hia lodgings ; see what is the matter, and if he 
be ill bring back the kejs," cried Blake hurriedly. 

The boy was darting off. 

"Stop, Jim!" He hailed a passing cab. "Jomp in, and 
lose no time." A word of direction to the driver, and Jim was 
whirled off towards Camp Hill, leaving Kdwin pacing in front of 
.his shop mutterLog impatiently to himself. 

Jim came back open-mouthed and empty-handed. " Mr. 
Botton'B not there, sir. He's not been nigh his lodgings for three 
days. He Baid he was a-goiog in the country. An' he owes 
Mrs. Izon such a lot of rent 1 " 

Edwin was dumbfounded. Necessity for action roosed him. 

What a Bight of desolation met the eyes of the yoong tradeaman 
when the Btrong lock was forced I 

The shelves were bare as when he first entered the premises 
four years before. Measnring tape, patterns, loose buttons, lay 
about, but not a piece of broadcloth or waietcoating, silk, or 
lining was left for shears to cat or buttons to trim. 

The news of the robbery spread, and neighboors came flocking 
in to find Edwin Blake witii his head bnried in his arms on the 
counter utterly dismayed and prostrated. How proudly he had 
left home two hours before I And now I 

Mr. Aston, a friendly neighbour, endeavoured to rouse him ; ' 
l>ut the shock had been too great and sudden. " It will kill my 
wife I It will kill my darling ! It is ruin, ruin ! " was the cry 
wrung from his spirit's agony. 

Sorry for incapacity bom of distress, kind Mr. Aston took 
upon himself to dismiss the gaping crowd, close the door, and 
Bend for the police. Investigation elicited that the officer on 
night daty had observed Mr. Rotton and another man coming 
backwards and forwards, carrying away bales of cloth on their 
shoulders, in the direction of the Bull Ring, after other shops 
were closed, and until midnight. That the man himself thought 
it " a queer start." but Mr. Bottoa's voluntary information that 
they were " removing to a fresh place of business in Digbeth," 
-prevented his interference, if it did not altogether sati^ him. 
He " knew the gent to be a partner in the firm, having, of 
coarse, a right to do eu he liked with his oivn." 

The earth might have opened and swallowed them for all 
Edvrin Blake saw of his partner or his goods ever after. 

Common sense would have kept the ill-news out of the young 
mother's chamber ; bat an impromptu couri^, unaware of her 
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condition, sped vith miechief a £eet«Bt foot to PerBboro-road, 
gave a etartUng rau-tan at the Imocker, and blurted oat to the 
" little marchionesa," " There's been a burglary at your ntaeter's 
shop. Mr. Botton'e stripped the place and run off I " 

Throwing np lier hands with a cry, the servant girl darted up 
the staircase, leaving the evil trumpeter at the door, and bad 
repeated the ill-tidings before old Mrs. Blake (who had a basin of 
gmel in her hands) could interpose or check her. 

The dieastrons consequences may be imagined. 

Edwin Blake was brought home that nigbt by Mr. Aston, a 
ruined man, to find the wife be loved on the verge of brain 
fever, bis dear old mother weeping silently by the hedude, almost 
too ill to keep her place in the sick room ; and bis sister, a high- 
spirited woman, pacing the parlour, with fiery eyea, andUps 
compressed to keep her burning sense of shame, degradation, 
and indignation down. 

What of Patty's previsions now ? How Edwin's conscience 
smote him for his scorn of her clearer instinct 1 

Mr. Aston bad been afraid to leave him to himself, he was 
alternately so excited and desponding. Patty's critical state ' 
Toased all the man within him ; was the pivot on which tamed 
bis fotore. The greater anxiety absorbed the lesser. Hia 
-energies were roused ; bis activities set in moUon. In the very 
Ustlesaneas of despair he had let his friend act for him dnring 
the harassing day. Now it was himself who rushed from street 
io street in quest of doctors and nurses. 

Patty bad, however, no better or more tirelees watcher than 
her distracted husband. "My stupidity brought her to this 
pass, and we must manage (with God's blessing) to pull her 
tbrosgh — or I shall have killed her," was hia remark to bis 
mother. 

And, after a very protracted struggle, she was "ptdlad 
through," to his infinite relief. 

But to what a miserable experience was she restored. 

It waa pitifnl to see her sad eyes wander roond the pretty 
nest she had helped to line so daintily, only to become the prey 
of the spoiler. Pitifnt to watch the covert glances that strayed 
from Edwin to Bnaie and baby, and the tight clasp she held of 
their little fingers, as if she feared they too might be taken from 

The crisis in their affairs had come. 

The arm of the law, however long, could not grip a delinquent 
' -who had vanished out of sight and reach. Blake, however, was 
visible and tangible ; and one man, Avery, ostensibly a dealer ia 
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tailors' trimmings, covertly a bill discoonter, and a crony of 
Thomas Rotton's, took care more leoient creditors shoold not 
ignore that tangibility. 

Besides sweeping off their stock, Rotton had eorreptitioaaly 
collected the balk of the book-debts, acoonnting for none. 
Consequently the assets were nil. Nothing remuned but 
Edwin's hoseehold effects, and Avery pat a man in possession, 
of these on the first wind of the disaster. He was a thorn in 
Edwin's side for years. At the £rst meeting of creditors he 
showed cruel animus, though his pickings out of the firm had 
been considerable. He insisted that the robbery was " a plant 
to ckUel the creditors,*' and that Blake had a hand in it. Bnt 
when it was proved that Rotton had also fraudulently obtained 
from old Mrs. Blake a large sum to be invested in a mythic 
company, the tide of sympathy ran in favour of the swindler's 
victims — Laura's wrongs and Fatty's sufferings not being' 
overlooked. 

Avery had suggested that Mrs. Edwin Blake's relations were 
rich, and ought to come forward to pay their debts ; and his very 
opposition suggested to Patty a temporary haven of refiige 
whence help might posubly be forthcoming. 

Such personal belongings as the creditors spared to them were 
committed to old Mrs. Blake's charge at Edgbaston, along with 
Susie, who dapped her fatJittle hands at the change, andr^oiced 
in prospective petting ; unconscious of the deep wound in her 
motiier's heart when she thus snrrendered her child for an 
indefinite tame. 

Mr. Aston volontarily and liberally advanced the hmAa fear 
their journey, withont any thought for repayment ; and on the 
following Saturday Edwin and Patty were set down by the- 
Shrewsbury coach in the Bridgnorth market-place, on their way 
to the home whence he had brought her little more than three 
years before a hopeful, happy bride, to new friends and a new 

That new home had been ravaged. They came back almost 
as fugitives, certainly as suppliants, and remembering the Uorris 
proclivity to close the valves of the heart with a bank-book, 
neither hnsband nor wife felt the prospect cheerful. 

Patty's hope was in her baby. " His litUe waxen fingers must- 
open both their hearts and their pockets ; no grandfather conld 
resist them, and bis namesake too," she fondly said. 

To their surprise, though it was market-day, there were no- 
signs of the Uorrises, either at the Swan or in the market.. 
Inquiries, whether at the inn or from the country folk, only 
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firoTok«d broad grins, unintelligible binta aboat saints, and 
BOppositionB that " happen tbey miyht be in time " to find Peter 
MoiriB at Oak Farm ; all of which perplexed the young pair with 
vagne fears. 

A farmer jonnieying homewards gave them seats in his li^t 
cart, patting them and their carpet-bag down at the end of a 
Bbort lane leading to Oak Farm. 

As Patty entered the familiar gate she was struck by a Btraoge 
nndefinable change in the aspect of her old home. It was as 
though all onstomary operatjons bad been suspended. Not a 
bleat, a low, or a cackle greeted her ear ; and though cattle and 
poultry were sure to be housed, for twilight was deepening, long 
e:cperience had taught her that sheep and cowa, pige and poultry, 
-were not nnaaimoaa in dropping qnietly asleep instanter, any 
mote than human b^ga. 

Then, as they went round the bonae (not profaning the 
presumed sanctity of newly-deaned front steps), she missed from 
the barklesB dairy-tree its ordinary blossom of bright milk-cans. 

But indoors ! A tornado could scarcely have oaosed greater 
disorder and confusion than that which greeted Patty's wondering 
eyes ; not would a tornado have created much more surprise than 
their advent at that juncture, in that topsy-turvy fMm-hoiwe, 
where boxes and padung-cases seemed to elbow neglected fdmi- 
tnre out of the way. 

They were welcome, that was one good thing. " Welcome as 
bntter in the ohnm," according to Mrs. Slorria, whose bare arms 
expanded to bog her weary-looking daughter, and caress the 
" sweet little poppet," opening its big blue eyes at the big red 
face which seemed ready to smother him — witii kisses. 

" Well, lass, this ii lucky I Thee an' thy master have come 
jnst i" th" nick of time. It's quite a godsend like ! " cried her 
father, smiting Edwin on the shoulder with one brown palm, and 
drawing Patty to his embrace with the other. " Ah I you may 
weW look round. I should ha' written to tell thee, but somehow 
something or other always came to put it out of my headland 
Boh there would rayther plough a dozen acre than write aletter. 
Somehow a Sail or a plough comes readier to one's hand than 
a pen." 

What was there to tell ? Uormon missionaries had been 
Bowisg the Shropshire farmlands with other grain than wheat 
and oats, and were reaping a goodly harvest, and a golden one. 
Peter Morris and Bob were going with a band of brother saints, 
like a swarm of bees, to carry fresh honey from English gardens 
to ioe Smith's overgrown hive in Utah. And, rather Qian be 
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separated from husband and sou, MarQia Morris waa reluotautly 
going with them, even though her dread of the sea equalled her 
horror of polygamy, 

" Baints, indeed 1 They're no better tiian Turbt. And I 
know I shall be drownded, I knowlshall, before I get there." 

Yet thJR knowledge did not prevent her making ample provision 
for her private comfort on landing at her destination, or taking 
with her stores she was sore " Amraiky " could not supply. And 
so bnsy was she with her preparations — indeed, so engrossed 
were theyall with their own affairs, that theynever once Uiou^t 
of asking what unwonted eironmatanoe had drawn the young 
«oaple liiither. 

During the temporary lull of Sunday, it did occur to Peter 
that "Brummagem air didn't seem to agree with his lass; the 
smoke had taken all the colour out of her cheek, and made h(x 
white as a tnmip." 

" Turnip, indeed 1" echoed the mother. " She's white as curds, 
an' as thin as a lath ; but we'll plump her up a bit while -she's 
here, though all th' cows are gone but Bess, an' we'veonlya hen 
or two left to serve our own turn." 

Fatty's recent illness was pleaded as a reason for pallor, but 
of the hidden heart-sickness neith^ she nor Edwin could muster 
courage to speak — even with such an opportunity — to people 
who took prosperity for granted, never even asked how he could 
be spared from his business, scarcely thon^t of distant Stisie, 
and made but small acoount of the baby in l£e general bustle. 

Edwin helped less dexterous Bob with the packing, whilst 
Patty, not strong enough to do more, looked on, or ramUed with 
her baby into Uie fields and lanes to ciy over it in secret, or 
strayed over the dismantled dwelling, peering into closets and 
presses as if to print every detail in her memory. From the 
linen-presB all the great store of damask And sheeting was gone ; 
but there lay, by itself, the very quilted petticoat ber mother had 
refused to give her on her marriage. There it lay, jnst as it was 
— no, not the same. Ihe band was aevm on, but it bad evidently 
never been worn. 

She Itud baby down on the bod, and took up the petticoat to 
set: how well it would have fitted her. " What a weight it is I 
I'm sure mother, stout as she is, will never be able to wear it ; 
and it looks as if she intended. Perhaps she means to show off 
amoDg those Mormons. Well, I'll put it by. My quilted satin 
petticoat days are over for one while," ran the course of her 
thonghts, with a heavy si^ as a re&ain. 
It was not until the last heavy box (one partly filled with small 
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fcaga, which Edwin took to be Heed-oom or pulse) was corded 
And Ubelled, coDHigned for trangmissioa to Liverpool, and the 
remaining effects were being lotted for anotion, that Edwin, 
growing deBperate, broke the ice, and told the farmer how bo had 
been swiodled, asking bis help to pay a small dividend and make 
.a fresh start. 

They had been collecting into a large empty bam all the 
miscellaneoas farm implements and appliances, and stood amidst 
.a medley of pitchforks, pails, hay-rakes, flails, sieves, sacks, 
bencoops, maah-tnbs, cart-sheets, scytiies, etc., already grouped 
for the coming sale. ■ Feter was crossing the floor wiUt a pile of 
barnees when Edwin accosted him, and at the iirst did not take 
in the fall import of his son-in-law's story. When light did 
-dawn on the Mormonite understanding, down dropped the 
harness with a thnd and a clatter, which, nevertheless, did not 
tirown a tretnendons oath from the " saint's " lips. 

" Robbed 1 Swindled t I Rained I I ! Beggared I I tl " be 
.cried, his voice rising with every fresh ezcl^nation. " Our 
Patty without a borne !" and bis lips qniTered as much witii rage 
as omotjon. 

" I am sure, Mr. Morris, you must see it bas been my misfor- 
tune, not my &u — " urged Edwin, taken aback. 

" Not your fault I Didn't I warn you when you came to 
borrow money of me ? I saw through the ntillstone then. If 
men sow vetches they mustn't expect to gather peas. And now 
you want to borrow from me again." 

" Well— yes— I " 

" Then yon should ba' spoken oat at first, instead of shiUy- 
shallying I If I'd been ever so willing to throw good money 
after bad, yon've not left one a chance. All the. brass I bad wae 
iu the green box yon corded yourself, and helped to lift in tb' 
-carrier's cart, yesterday." 

" What t Yon don't mean to say those were bags of money I 
— and sent off with no better safeguard than a cord I " gaqied 
Edwin, with a start and a groan for bis own procrastination. "I 
thought they were seeds." 

"Aye, golden seeds," chuckled Morris, oblivious of the pain 
be inflicted on bis unfortunate son-in-law. " Good golden 
sovereigns as ever passed through Bridgnorth Bank." 

He was not, however, so much hard-hearted as tight-fisted ; 
and the expression on Edwin's &ce roased his better self. 
" What's to be done for onr lass, an' thee, an' th' little ones, noic, 

passes me, unless . Here, oome an' see what Martha thinks 

about it all." 

Coo;,lc 
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By thai law of duality ■Wbltsii Beems to luflnence the worid^ 
Fatty bad been led to open her heart to ber mother at the very 
time her bnaband blaodered tbroi^b hie story in the bam. I'hey 
were found togetber in the best bedroom, the old woman wittt , 
her apron over bei head,' seated on a corded hair trunk, and' 
swaying her fat body to and &o ; Patty thronn Bobbing against 
the bed with her face buried in the clothes, and baby Peter lying 
complacently on the quilted satin petticoat on the top of the 
bed, unsuBpicions of the troable around, or the rich garment, 
cmabed beneath him ; that garment which held fortune or fat» 
in its folds, aa motherhood or mammon shoold prevail. 

Not much acumen was needed to interpret that chamber scene ;. 
BO when Peter the elder entered, with Edwin in his rear, ha 
blurted out -without preparation — 

"Well, Martha, our Patty's brought her pigs to a pretty 
market 1 What dost thou think about it ? " 

■■ Think I " retorted Mtb. Morris, throwing down ber apron, 
and revealing a tear-mottled face, " Think I Why, that if thoti 
badn't been in snch a hnrry to send thy pigs to a much worse 
market, neither thy own child, nor thy helpless httle grand- 
children, need have been without a home, as they will be next 
week I " 

The Latter-Day Baint had not expected this smart rvp on the 
knnckleB. 

" Well, Martha, that's neither here nor there. Ned seems to- 
have got into a nice mess, and what's to be done for them now 
puzzles me." 

" I suppose thy Mormon Mends wouldn't expect thee to give 
them all thy gettings, ami let thy own flesh and blood starve ? " 
the old woman jerked out impatiently. 

Peter's disclaimer was quite as ready, but headded, "Couldn't 
they just as well go along with ne ? Ned needn't carry his debts 
to Uie 8^t Lake ; and the Elders would be glad to hail a Ireah 
brother and sister." 

Mrs. Morris brightened at the mere proposition, but neither 
Edwin nor Patty fell in with a scheme so Babversive of all they 
held sacred ; and to go off at this juncture would be indeed ia 
leave bis character at the mercy of Avery . He should be branded- 
ae the accomplice of a common thief. No I he must &ce his tot. . 

But money to set him afloat again was not forthcoming. Not 
even when Peter Morris bad the proceeds of the sale in band. 
There had been so many sales under like circumstances so very 
recently, that buyers were few, and the meagre result of the sale 
pat tlie old man into a very ill-hDmoui ; the worst possible for 
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lending money. Yet be opened his lieort ao far m to offer, if the 
yonng people wotild go with them to Liverpool and see them on 
board the Atalanta, he would uncord the hox and let them have 
.s bondred pounds. He sud he did not want to leave Mb ^1 
destitute . 

Boh had heen ordered to withdraw from the sale sundry tiBefal 
-matters in the way of stores and fomitore, to help them in a 
fresh start ; bnt 1^. Bob was tainted with the family leaven, and, 
regarding himself as lawful heir to his father's possessions, did 
not make t«o ample a selection, 

Patty's grief at losing her parents was not without a softening 
inflaence. The old dame drew her into her room before starting 
for Liverpool, and, looking the doors, unsheathed the scissors she 
carried in her pocket, cut a few quilting stitches in the heavy 
satin petticoat, which she was putting on for the first time, and, 
throngh a concealed slit in the lining, drew thence ten sovereigns 
one by one. These she gave to her wondering daoghter, wiQi 
the apologetio explanation, " Yon see, Patty, ^onr father was 
-filways so dose with his cash, and Bob was as hke his father aa 
.two peas, so I took to saving up my egg-and-hutter money, and 
-this was where I kept it. I'd not have had it long if Peter had 
fonnd it, an' he were as keen as a ferret after gold. An' as one 
never knows what may happen, it's always best to be on the sore 
Bide. And now, who knows bat I may need it all to get away 
from them Mormons afore I've done with them, if we don't get 
■drownded before we get there." 

And that was the extent of the mother's generosity. Shewore 
A petticoat lined with gold, and s^ved her conscience with a 
parting gift of ten ponnds to her homeless child. 

Mean in all things demanding an outlay of coin, the farmer, 
vho conld inconuderately consign thousands of ponnds to a 
carrier with no better protection than an old rope, oonid not. 
bring his mind to pay for ordinary comforts on board ship. He 
bad taken steerage berths ! 

By the time they arrived in Liverpool Peter Morris evidently 
repented his promise. On one pret^ce or another he delayed 
opening the green box until the luggage was stowed away in the 
bold, aad was no longer atttunable. 

Then .the disconsolate looks of the disappointed husband and 
wife made him rather ashamed of his niggardliness. 

At the very last moment, when they were clearing the desk, 

be took a wdl-filled canvas bag from bis pocket, and, vrith a sent 

. of lingering regret, and as much nervousness as if it were thrice 

the sum, t<dd oat Un ponnds into Edwin's palm as an instalment, 
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withanasBuraacetbatliewonldbeas good as his word, and send 
the remaining ninety aa aoon aa ever ha lauded. 

He also preeeed a coaple of sovereigns into Fatty'a hand, and 
one into little Peter's miniature fiat, and there his liberality 
ended. 

Their niggardliness helped to aoften the parting to Patty. Gold 
waa more to them than conaangninity or affection, and she felt it. 

Ab for Edwin, he wae abaolately fJriona ; and, inhlBhittemess, 
expressed a wish that he had known what he was packing. " X 
should have thought it no sin to help myself. I had a better- 
right to it than those Mormonite hiunhoga ! " 

And Fatty, as the train bore them back to Birmingham, lost 
herself in wondering if she coold poasibly ever grow so stingy as- 
to drihble out ten pounds to her Susie if the child should come 
to want, whilst she waddled about in a petticoat lined with gold. 
Then she bewildered herself with calculations, how many tene of 
sovereigns were hidden in those diamoad quUtinga, and how long 
their twenty pounds would last. 

Poverty, indeed, came upon th^m like an armed man. Perse- 
cuted by Avery, Edwin could not make bead against it. He vraa- 
arrested, sent to Coventry gaol ; but, being there, by the advice 
of Mr. Aston, who proved a true friend, he cleared himself of all 
bis liabilitiea, and came out a free man. 

Shortly after, the bill diacounter was himself caught tripping ; 
was glad to escape to California ; and Edwin seemed to feel the 
atmosphere clearer after he was gone. 

But for Patty, during his imprisonment, there was no haven. 
She was too independent to trespaaa upon Mra, Blake, whose 
limited income had been still further curtailed by Botton's 
treachery ; and she did not care for frequent contact with Laura, 
whose prond spirit chafed and fretted in silence at the degradation 
of her engagement to that swindling scoundrel. She took a small 
room for herself and children in one of those back equares sO' 
plentiful in Birmingham ; she who had been nurtured in country 
air. She learned waietooat -making, and plied a rapid needle- 
early and late. Her privatioos were never told, hut they were 
severe ; and often when she parted with a necessary garment to 
procure a meal, or Suaie cried for "more," she thought of the 
sovereigna atitched up naelees in her mother'a petticoat with a 
bitterness that could not bring a blesaiiig on the gold. 

Bat she was a deft hand at her needle, and contrived to spare 
out of her earnings something for the pOor fellow shut up in 
Coventry gaol. His release brought one more mouth to be filled. 
He applied for one situation after another, but Avery's slaaderBi 
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barred faia patii. Patty tanght him her trade ; he tamed to with 
a will, and they contrived not only to keep the wolf from the 
door, bat to tt^e a better room, AinuBhed with the things from 
Oak Farm. And still they worked on, painfully and steadilyT 



As may be sormiaed, no ninety pounds ever came from Peter 
Morris. No : bia gold was dearer to him than his daughter. 
Instead, came a charaoteristio letter from Bob, and that after the 
lapse of more than two years from their emigration : — 



. , - TiUw 

often, rdasliaveliaeapitehforfeaaapen. We got here all safe. We had 
a tidy passage, but very uncomfortable. We'd have beeo mpre comfortable 
in bbe oatdns, but father thought that cost too much. WefouDdtbegreenbox 
yoor Ned corded all right. Now, I moat tell 7041 we loet mother JLut aa ira 
werestannlogup the river toNew Orleans." You know, as we went steerage' 
w«had to wvt on ourBelvea. Well, mother went on deck to let a little bucket 
down into the sea for some witter, and eomebow she overlwlanced and fell 
OTerbowd. One or two Bulore jumped atlex her, but she oever put bar 
bead above water again — not once. They said Bomethiog id her clothes 
muM have held her down ; and I think it was all a heavy quilt«d satla 
peUiooat aha wore and never took ofl aieht or d ay, though she gasped and 
panted with the heat, aad could hardly bear her own weight. I'ot my own 
part, I've cause to ttiiok there was something heavier than wadding in it. 
Pather and me could never make out what she did with her egg4Dd- butter 
money. We never saw the colour ot it, and I guem never shall now. Father 
did Cake on when she were drowned, but I think it weie as much for the 
petticoat as for mother. He bad ftit the shinBra in it many a while, and 
thought they were safe. I told him it all cimeof his going steerage, leaving 
mother to w^it on us. Howvomevar he's got three irives sealed to him now, 
J mean to look round a bit. He sends best love to you all, and. hopes you 
are getting on in the world; and he hopes that Susie and little Peter ara 
alive. He will not forget them in hia will. — 80, no more from your affectionate 
brother. Bob Hobbis. 

They were steeped to the lips in poverty when this letter 
reached them, stitching for a Uving, with two children down 
with scarlatina at the time. " Served the stingy old woman 
right t " cried Edwin, in a rage. " If she had given yoa the 
petticoat, and money too, she might be alive now, and tdl of ub 
thriving. Your father had plenty for all of them." 

(And this was all the moan son and son-in-law made for the 
drowned woman 1 1 

" She mast have had pretty near two hundred pounds quilted 
in it. No wonder she was drowned. Poor mother, it does seem 
like a jnd^ent." murmured Patty. " The very gold she was so 
sparing of, though we were in such trouble, just to be the oaase 
of her death ! " 

* The route at that time. 
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The terrible privatioDs the Blakes hod endured were not with- 
out their oses. At least, they learned the valae of one good 
friend. Mr. Aston, who was a widower with one aon, proposed 
to Laura and was accepted. At the same time, he offered to lend 
Edwin & helping hand, and a West-of-England cloth mann&ctnrer 
come forward to stock Hm a shop in High Street. 

The pull upwards was a very ^ow one, but it was upwards ; 
yet he never again thought of " laonohing out," and he kept 
clear of bill discounters. 

Years pasaed, other children had been bom to them, Edwin 
was out of debt, had a m'oe house in Bellbam-road, where 
Patty agiun prepared nice little suppers for him, and held confi- 
dential chat afterwards. Another letter came from Bob. Peter 
Morris was dead ! — had been killed in a scrimmage at the 
lynobing of two Califomian roughs, named Botton and Avery. 
Had left no will. Bob took all. 

More years checked off in time's ledger. Edwin's bosinees 
was flourishing ; he was saving money. Susie, a fine yonng 
^rl, was about to be married to Mr. Aston's son. 

Another letter from Utah. Bob was dead. All the money 
not swallowed up by the Mormonite nmw was legally transferred 
io Patty, who had, besides, more enduring riches in the love of 
her husband and children than ever her father had carried off in 
a corded box, or her mother withheld in that quilted petticoat ; 
riches not to be weighed against gold or jewels. 

Let ns hope this windfall of Morris gold may not bring a t&int 
of Morris gold-fever with it, to numb the heui, and chill tbo 
budding affections of their offspring. 
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THE INDIAN SCARF. 



CHAPTER I, 



I HATB in my poBsesaion a ciystal necklace broaght from Bidia 
when Marqtiis Wellesley's brilliant and victorious campaign 
terminated in a gloriouH peace — a relic which never fails to 
■conjnre np a mysteriona tragedy that startled Mancbeater in 
1805, the particulars of which came to me with the necklace. 

It is scarcely neceesary to remind my readers of the wonderfhl 
revolution onr cotton manufacture has undergone during the 
present century, or that whirling machinery now performs defUy 
and swiftly, within the precincts of the factory, many processes 
formerly requiring manual labour, and then consigned to operatives 
who did their work in their own homes ; whilst others have been 
enperseded altogether. 

Thus the blowing and scutching machines have set aside the 
batting frame : but long after the incidents of my story were 
forgotten, lithe and sinewy girls and women, dressed in short- 
sleeved bedgowns and closely-fitting wrapper brata,*^ plied their 
.snpple wands, with alternate beat, on the mass of cotton lying 
before them on the springy batting-frame. 

One of these batters — a woman named Ann Smith — occupied 
the &ont cellar of a house in Oak-street, Manchester, which 
«erved her for workshop, bedroom, "kitchen, and parlonr and 
all." 

At that time it was a more general practice than now for the 
-oeonpiers of good private bouses, and even shopkeepers, bo to sub- 
let their basements, many of which were held by artisans, who 
ccmverted them into underground shops for the sale of their own 
wares. 

The whole range of bnildings was dingy enough when I saw 
it last ; and snch, I suppose, is its aspect now : but when Ann 
Smith lived these were good red brick three-atorey houses, with 
three or four wide steps to the hall door, the plain iron railing 
of which was continued along the area, and enclosed a steep 
flight of steps giving access to the cellar. This railing was 
* Srat—i tJ^ht ^nafcre or apron. 
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strengthened by a ciuved iroo bar, ezieuding firom ita front upper 
line to the honae irall, where it wm firmly set in the brickwork. 

Ana (or Nan as ahe waa osnaJIy caUed) was a widow, and 
worked for Idiwrenoe Brooks, the cotton Bpinner, whose mill 
stood opposite, with ite main entrance in Fonndry-lane ; and so 
cheerful was she, that where another would have moped or- 
grombled at her lonely and lowly lot, she sang between the 
intemds of work, and coDgratolatod herself that hra room was 
so nigh her work, and that she had plenty of it. Living bo- 
near, she had less distance to carry the cotton from the mill and 
back when cleansed ; and, moreover, the proximity of her cellar- 
to the factory enabled her to eke out her small gains by taking 
eharge of the bag^gin-pokes,* and supplying potatoes, milk, mags 
and hot water for such as indulged in* tea, to a nnmber of the 
mill girls who lived farther away, and were glad to pay a small 
gratuity fur the accommodation. 

Snmmer and winter Ann's shutters were open before the first 
bell rang from the factory, her fire was lit, her hearth swept,, 
her bed in the far comer re-made and covered with a decent 
and well- washed pat«h-work quilt, and herself in a short woollen. 
petticoat, dark-bine cotton bedgown, and white linen mob c^, 
ready to take their wallets from the lasses, who ran hurriedly 
down the sharp stops with a hasty " Good momin', Nan," and 
the sleep scarcely washed out of their heavy eyes. 

Her door always 'stood open, not merely for their ready 
entrance, bat for the exit of tiie dust and flue which whirled in 
eddies through the room at every swift stroke she gave the raw 
cotton on the frame beneath the window, and which filled every 
chink and oranny. Not a nice atmosphere, you wonld think, 
and no wonder that Nan's voice was husky either in speaking or- 
ranging, or that her face was colonrless. But she was not over' 
particular ; and had there then been sanitary commissioners to- 
poke their noses in at her door, and ask with a aniff, " How, my 
good woman, do you contrive to breathe in such a palpable <Jond 
of pernicious refuse ? " she would most likely have replied, " We 
mnn a' live, an' poor folk can't be partio'lar. Aw tak things as 
aw find 'em, an' thank God they're na worse." 

Whatever slanderers may say to the contrary, it does not alwa^ 
rain in Manchester ; and as the curtain of smoke han^ng over 
the town was not impenetrable in thoie days, we need not be 
surprised if, in the month of May, a few stray snnbeams fonnd 
their way down the area, shone in Ann Smith's face (as with 

* Bvmin—Tiie Laocushira operative's mid-day meal ; the pjkt the bag ia 
which it is carriiid. 
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hearty goodwill she gave, first a bat with the ri^t hand, and 
then a bat with the left, to the whitey-brown mass before her), 
and lit ap also the face of a painted clock on the wall beyond. 

"£h, dear me I Is it that toime ? Aw didna' think it wur ea 
late," cried she, looking over her sboolder. " Them 'wenches- 
11 be in for their baggia, an' aw hanna got th' tatera oa I " 

So saying she threw down her willows, gave a refreeher tt> 
the fire, reached a tin aancepan, anpplied it with water irom a 
covered pan-mng in a remote comer, and placed it on the fire to 
boil whilst she pared her potatoes in haste, talking or singing to 
herself al! the while — 

A wealth; Jdud? equolre in Tam'orth did dwell,] 
Be coorted » Jead; a farmu- lored well. 
An' fur to be mar-ii-ed it wu — 

" If th' son keeps on shinin' this'ns it'll spoil th' little taters, 
an' they'll soon be big enongh an' cheap enongh for poor folk to- 
bny. Th' owd nns be sad powee naw. 



Theer, them'll be enow, aw reckon." 

This, of course, referred to the potatoes, which afterwards 
went into the saucepan, and the parings into the middle of the 
street, for the next pig that should come past on its way to 
Smithfield market. 

Then she dneted the table, and from a oomer-cupboard 
prodaced two of three bowh and wooden spoons, far-worn 
wood-handled knives, two-pronged forks, not over straight of 
limb, an earthenware salt-cellar, and a pepper-box (plngged at 
the bottom with a cork), and laid them out on Uie bare table, 
white with constant scrubbing. 

By this time she had finished her song, notwithstanding the 
maiiy interraptive ejaculations, and leached from a shelf sundry 
wooden platters, wiping them one by one, with the exclamation, 
" £h I how th' duet dun settle on everytbin' I " Then she 
broke out in a fresh strain — 



Oh, omel wmeth' payreDla that aeat my lovs 
An' cruel "- ""' ' ' — 



Ad' duel was the pret^gaoc that tore my lova from ni 



But here the factory bell rang out, drowning alike the feeble 
striking of the wheezy clock and the unmusical notes of the 
vocalist. There was a clatter of clogs* and voices in the street 



* Oogt — Stiong lealber shore with thick wooden soles. 
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«nd down the Htepe, and into the room, poured & poxM of girU 
.and women, with heads like fazz-balle, over which eome held 
ahawlB, or gay kerahie& tied gipsy fashion. 

Ob, cruel wu tbe ihlp that bore m; love sway. 

" Why, Nan, tha'st singin* that malanehoty song agen ; tha 
never seems to have th' sound o' th' sea oat o' thy ears. Let's 
lookiftha hasna a sea-shell tied nnder th! cap-strings," cried 
-one of the new-comers, a brisk, confident, but good-looking 
damsel, with coppery hair and pale-blue eyes; catching hold of 
Nan as she spoke. 

" Neaw, Sally Duok'orth, tha's oollerd* thi brat agen th' 
tater-pan, wi' thi marlockin 1 1 Move ont o'th' road, theer's 
good lasses," said Nan, as she steered her way through their 
midst ap Vbs steps, to drain the water from the potatoes into 
the gutter. 

" Wheer's th' buttermilk, Nan ? " asked another girl. 

" In th' brown pitcher, behint th' door, Nell. It's covered wi" 
a cloth to keep th' dust out." 

Ellen CJoagh having placed the large earthenware pitohor 
within reach, some of the girls helped themselves to potatoes 
from the sancepan on the bar, and filling up their bowls with 
the cool buttermilk, found seats on stools, or chairs, or the 
jMdside, or where they could, and began their repast without 
more ado. Othera brought cheese and jannock|: from thur 
wallets ; Sarah Duokworth had a rasher of bacon to frizzle ; and 
an Irit^ girl, for whom it was a fast-d^, brought forth a 
red-herring. 

The &re was not sumptuous, neither was it too abundant, bat 
the partakers were not dainty, and the meal was seasoned with 
appetite and good-hnmoured chat. 

Sarah Duokworth, sitting on the bright fender toasting her 
bacon, resamed her banter of Ann Smith, and mimicked, with a 
fidelity which set all the girls laughing, h^ peculiar manner and 
intonation in singing, 

Ob,' cruel were tbe pafrsnts, he. 

Finding her Imitative talents appreciated, she proceeded to 
give another and more plaintive ballad, still more familiar to 
Mrs. Smith's friends — "Far, far, at sea " — -not seeing that she 
inflicted pain, or careless so that she made a hit. 

* CoIlefd--OTiiDea witb soot. 

tMariocklD — Bumptng — A. marUe^ia a iraiiie, or practiod joke. 
i JeoDcick — Tbe coktm brown bread of Laaouhf re — aa disuaguiabeil boa 
otoike, which b thin. 
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" HoBh, hoBh, Sally ; tha'rt; gooin' too tax," said Ellen doughy 
laying Iier hand lightly on the mimic's shonldw. 

" Sfind thy own bnainesa ; thu'O find enough to do," retorted 
Sarah sharply, with an unpleasant ecintillation in her blae eyes- 
— eyas that could look omel as well as kind. 

" Bally, my lass," interposed Mrs. Smith qtuetly, " if yo' were 
aa owd as me.an'alonei'th' world, wi' th' lad yo loved faraway 
at sea, yo' would better understand what maka me and Meary 
JaokBon talk and dream o' th' sea, an' sing sorrowful songs 
abont it." 

Some of Sarah's sharpest arrows had been aimed at the mid 
Mary Jackson — not one of the assembled group. 

" Happen aw moigbt ; but yo' see aw'm yoong an" " 

" ThoaghtlesB," added Nan, finishing the sentence for her. 

Sarah seemed disposed to resent this, bat her month was fall, 
and good-natured EUen Clough forestalled her by reminding ihe 
latter that sbe had never told them how her son Jack had become 
a sailor, or what concern it was of Mary Jackson's. 

" My lasses, it's too long an' sad a t^e )» tell the ins and oats 
on, but aw think aw may tell ye aw war wedded when aw wor 
bnt a slip of lass, wi' no more sense i' my yead than a poll-parrot. 
Dick Smith an' me met at Oppenshaw wakes : he wur one o' th' 
rush-bearers, an' war that decked eaut wi' ribbins and aich like, 
aw thowt that King George wnmo' fit to setbesoide him. 

" He wur a wayver, and a good bond ; an' we moigbt ha' don© 
well, bnt be wur too fond o' merrymakin', an' instead o' sittin' 
at bis looih, wur off at a' th' wakes and weddins fiir miles reawnd. 
He danced an' drunk, an' drank an' danced, an' bit by bit grew 
to love th' drink better than me or little Jack owther, an' th' 
pablio-heawse neuk better than whoam. Then be spoiled bis 
work and had to pay the piper i' fines, an' as we got poorer he 
took to iU-usin''nB. If it hadna' bin for Jack aw think moi heart 
must ha' burst. But he saw that Jack wur th' comfort o' my 
life ; an' then whenever be owed me a grudge be used to spit his 
spite on th' poor lad." 

" Aw'd a sarved him eant if aw'd bin i' yo'r place," inteijectbd 
Sarah. 

" Eh, lass t but that's eaner said than done ; an' aw'm noan o' 
th' sarvin'-eaut sort. Aw allays think it best to leave th" sarvin 
eaut to God. We might happen mak mistakes, but He never . 



" Tbeere's th' bell t " exclaimed Ellen Clough, jumping up ; 
' we mun wait till th' factory looses fur th' rest." 
The girls hurried off, leaving Nan to clear away. 
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Presently Ellen ran back. "Here's Meary Jackson comin' 
^awn th' street, yii a gingham-warp^ on her head a'moet as big 
reawnd as one o' the gentlefolk's tay-boards-f Happen hoo'U 

Nan nodded aasent, and the girl followed her companions. 



CHAPTER n. 



"Ih there anght I can do for yon this afternoon, moth«r? " 
onqoired Mary Jackson, later on, patting down her handle of 
-coloured yams, and kissing the elder woman affectionately. 

" Well, Mpaxy, dear, if yo've time to spare, an" wonld fetch 
me a can o' wayter from th' pump, aw'd thenk yo'. My neck 
&ir rickets when aw try to carry a load on my yead neaw-a-days. 
Th' tally's on th' nail.''^: 

Mary, a dark-haired, dark-eyed, sedate maiden, with pleaung 
ratber than regular features, who had just passed her one-aad- 
twentleth birthday, took the large can and tally as directed, and 
«e long retamed with the former poised gracefully on her head, 
no drop of its contents overflowing, even as she descended the 
£teep steps, steadying it with one hand. 

" You've no tidings of Jack, I suppose, mother?" said she, 
wistfully, as «he set down the can, and lilting her bundle prepared 
to depiut. 

" Noan, my lass, noan ; an' yet, neaw th' war's o'er, we sboold 
hearsnmmat of him, dead or alive." 

Mary echoed the heavy sigh of Nan, and with a farewell word 
took her way home to Oeorge-Leigh Street, the load on her 
heart heavier than the load on her head. 

The girls did not fail to claim Ann Smith's promise when 
again seated about her, with their nmgs of milk, or a vratery 
apology for tea, in their bands, and brown bread or jannoek. 

" Well, as aw vrar tellin' ye," she resumed, " we came to 

"Warp — Tbe thresde which run the t^th ot the cldUi, ranged in ofdw 
b; persona called vanxrt, mcetl; f enmJes, and then wouod in larm oc^U 
sod canied on Ihe head. Warping Is now done b; machinery ; UMO it 
was done at tbe worker's home by means ol pegs Id the wall. 

t Tta-traya were chieB; of polisbed wood, and tea was a luxury for tba 
well-to-do ; but it wse unadiilt«'Bt«d, and when workiDg-peopIe treated 
themselves to it, it wculd bear watering. 

X The Bts-vice of stooe-pipe- water, u tt was called, was not in eiiatKioB 
imtil four years later ; and the tall; was a wooden ticket ac toksii to show 
the holder was entilled to use a certain pump, having duly paid for Uw 
privilege. 
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llaiielteater when Jack war abeawt twelve — a fine coily-yeaded 
lad, B8 etrught an' slim as a Maypole, wi' a emilin' face, an' a 
fearlees, honeat heart. Bick wur steady fnr awhile, bnt he took 
io hia owd ways, an' when th' pntters-eawt wouldna fraat him 
-wi' wark, he tamed rotmd on Jack, an' threshed th' lad till he 
war black an' bine. SometimeB he up wi' his clog an' punsed'' 
him till aw thowt he wnr welly killed ; an' if aw ventured to 
interfere, it wnr only worse for th' yonug an. Jack had gone 
to CrOBstey's print-works as a tier-boy, an' hrowt his wages 
whoam to me every Betterday ; an' aw'd takken to battin, or we 
might ha ' clemmed.' " 

Here Nan pansed, apparently overcome by old recollectioDS, 
and wiped her eyes on the comer of her bedgown. 

" There wnr another lad at th' same works, named Will 
Bradley, wi' jnat sich another feyther; an' one Setterday — I 
remember as if it war but yesterday, an' it's twelve yer ain— 
Dick cam whoam drunk, an' wotild have Jack's wages; an' when 
-Jack said they'd gone to pay th' rent, he war that lurions, aw 
thowt he'd ha' bin th' death on as hooath." 

"He wanted me to deal wi' him," mattered Sally between her 
teoQi. 

" Well, he up wi' th' poker, an' would ha lamed Jack at least, 
bnt hie nnsteady foot slipped on th' aanded floor, an', down he 
fell. But even then he took off bis dog an' threw it right at 
th' lad wi' all hia force. It struck him on th^ side of his feace, 
an' th' blood sported out over th' floor ; an' that seemed to 
quieten him a bit. Aw thowt aw should ha dropped, but aw 
-dapped th' wet diahdoutto th' pleace, an' me an' our neighbour, 
Mrs. Jackson, raa in wi' him t« th' Infirmary, an' th' doctor 
plastered my lad's brow an' - stitched up his poor cut cheek. 
Bnt Dick never set eyes on his lad ag^i. He slept that night 
at iSia. Jackson's, an' next day little Meary (she wur but a choilt 
then) corned to fetch me. The dear little lass wur cryin' because 
■Jack war gooin' to run off to Liverpool to be a sailor. Moi 
heart gave a great thump, though aw tried to quiet th' little un. 
An' I found it wur true. Th' lad war set upon it, an' Will 
Bradley wur gooin oSwith him. He said if he stayed at whoam 
mioh longer there moight be murder done, an' he wur best out o' 
th' way. Bnt he wur allays a datiAiI lad, an' could not go 
■withoot biddin' me ' good bye ' an' askin' moi blessin'." 

" An' did yon let him go ?" queried Ellen Clongh. 

" Ay, lass, aw did ; though 'twur loike tearin' my heart-strings 
«awt, for what good conldn he see or hear at whoam ? An ' 
■ Pimiaj— -Ftmched, kicked . 
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what wages did he get bat Icicks an' onrseB ? Ay, aw did let' 
Iiim goo ; for is no' God on th' wayter as well as on th' land f 
Bat aw'll own aw nuBHed him sorely ; and aw never hear th* 
wmd roar, but aw fancy aw gee moi lad stmgglin' wi' th' great 
waves, an' then aw pray for all 'nt ' goo down to the sea in 
Bhips,' an' that seems to comfort me bike." 

" What abeawt his feyther, Nan t " asked one of her aaditors. 

" Eh, lasB, he wur jaet mad wi" rage, an' then he got mad wi' 
drink, and then be wot struck wi' palsy ; an' in less nor two- 
years aw wur a widow." 

" Then han yo' never seen yo'r lad sin' ? " Inquired Nell. 

" Yoi, he cam' backards and forads, neaw an' agen, an' ha 
browt me them sea- shells, an' that brid (pointing to some conch- 
shells on the mantel-shelf, and a stufTed ibis in a glass-case 
against the wall), and thia hankercber (showing a Barcelona 
handkerchief under her bedgown), an' a sight o' fine things in 
yon coffer. But it's many a year sin' wo clapped eyes on him 
last, an' we do get deawn-hearted betoimes." 

" We I Who's we ? " pnt m Sarah sharply. 

" Whoi, Meary an' me. Jack an' her ha' bin sweetheartin' 
ever sin' he cam' off his first voyage ; tat.' at tb' last it wnr 
settled they sbotdd be wed when he cam' back next toime ; an' 
he'd never goo to sea anny more. That's whoi he went abooard 
a privateer — thinkin' in th' war to make a fortin' in prize-money, 
to start house with." 

"^H-m 1 Then that'll be why Meary's allays hangin' abeawt 
thee. Nan, an' never goes a-pleasurin' like other lasses, and looks 
as sober as a Methody parson 1 " said Sally, somewhat scomfnlly, 
adding, " An' as fur a necklace, or a bit o' finery, or a marlock 
wi' th' lads, lawk I " An untranslatable movement of her 
shoulders and eyelids completed the sentence efiectnally. 

" Aw set down Meary's malancholy to ower mich o' Bennett 
Street Sunday school after her week's wark," said another girl. 

"Eh, on' it turns out to be nobbut &ettin' for a felly at tothw 
mde o' th' worid. Well, hoo's noan o' my soart. Aw loikee a 
good romp when 'wark's ower, and snmmat smart to don oneself 
np in o' hoUdays an' Sundays," said Sarah. Then changing her 
tone: "Aw say, Nell, tba ^ould ha' bin wi' ns at Bury on 
Simnel Sunday.* Parker's lads war theere, an' Tom o' -Ned's. 
We bad a rare time on it." 

" Ball, my lass, 'twould be better fiir thee if tha war more o' 

* 3tid LtKt Sunday — £i«in«I( are sweet-cakPS peculiar to place BadMaaoD, 
and people ^o »> Buly on that da; to feaat on sillilials and egKed-ala, or 
braggot, as it u called . 
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Meary's sort. It's mioh to me if thy love o' finery doea na 
bring thee into troable some o' these days," said Nan, with » 
mefui shake of the head. 

Sally resented this last remark, and with a sharp retort and a 
fiing at the absent Mtoy, bounced op and left the cellar ; neither 
herself nor those she left behind dreaming how darkly prophetic 
wu that weU-meant admonition of Ann Smith's. 

A love of conquest (and of the power which jt implied) was 
deeply rooted in Sarah Duckworth's heart, and on tlmt froitfol 
tree a Jove of finery wis as firmly engrafted. Even at work she 
wore a string of glass or red sealing-wax beads round her throat. ' 
and a pair of large oircular ear-rings, and seldom failed to leave 
her wrapper apron with Nan, and adjust her shawl coquettiahly 
before walking up Ancoats Lane home in an evening. Thus, 
afterAnnhadtoldhersimplelife-story, the "sight of fine things" 
lying perdu in the widow's painted coffer made the only lasting 
impression. The words haunted her imagination ; taiA in her 
longings for a glimpse at this unsuspected treasure ^e forgot her 
irritation at Ann's rebuke. 

The following day she endeavoured to persnade *"" to open 
her box and let them have a peep at its contents; but Atiti weft 
not willing to comply, seeing she oould ill afford to waste her 
time. But, by dint of coaxing and a feigned concern for the fate 
of Jack himself, she prevailed on the fond mother to display her 
treasures at the end of the week, when work was over and the 
room cleaned up — a process she was unusually ready to facilitate. 

The hoarded treaeores were joet such odds and ends b» 
seafaring men gather in passing from land to land. A birch-bark 
basket worked with stained grasses, a calabash bottle, a pair of 
mocassins wrought with coloured beads, a box of brilliant flowers- 
skilfully made of parrot-feathers, a couple of new bright silk 
handkerchiefs like tiiat the mother had in wear, and a few lesser 
matters, completed the store, of no great value save in the eye 
of affection or the collector of curiosities. But in the untrained 
mind of Sally they were treasures indeed, and the sight of the 
flowers and handkerchiefs set her longing to possess them. She 
seemed loth to let them out of her hand ; threw a kerchief over 
her shoulders, and placed the flowers in her bright-coloured hair, 
to the great dread of the owner lest they should sustain injury ; 
and she stood before Ann's scrap of looking-glass to admire 
herself. < 

She relinquished these adommente and helped to replace them, 
irith more than one sigh of regret, and went home pondering 
how best to wheedle Ann either to give or lend a flower asd » 
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kerchief to wear at Whitsnutide, then approaching. With this 
«nd in view she grew remarkabljr gracious, vieiag with Maiy 
Jackson in aasidnous attentiona, and envying the latter the 
education which enabled her to read the Bible to unlettered Nan 
on Sonday eveningB. She even invested a few pence with & 
ch^msn in Smitbfield market in the porchase of fly-leaf ballads, 
which ehe Inferred to be sea songs from the rude out of a ship, 
or a Bailor holding a huge pnrse, imprinted above the verses, and 
thought to win the eeuBitive mother's heart thereby. 

The narration of her etory, and the exhibition of her hidden 
trHasnrea, were incidenta that broke upon the monotony of Ann 
Smith's life — in which there was not too much variety— thou^ 
they set her thinking more and more. Though but forty-four or 
five, the painful experience of her married life had confirmed her 
widowhood, and ^e resigned herself to a ceaseless round of 
daily labour, thankful for peace, and freedom from cruel bondage. 
No one heard her complain, nnlesB Mary might exchange regrets 
with her on the prolonged absenoe of their sailor, so very dearly 
loved by both. 

But towarda the close of the month another incident occurred 
which set her in a sbiange flatter of surprise and delight. 

One of Pickford's waggons came lumbeting up Oak Street, and 
stopped in front of the house, lessening Ann's small modicum of 
light. 

The ill-paved streets were not crowded with vehicles in those 
days, and the stoppage of a carrier's cart at a private door was 
a circumstance to bring faces to all the windows within range ; 
and as Atin was not free from .the curiosity with which her sex 
is accredited, she laid down her batting-roda and looked up. 

The carter and fais mate, after moving sundry hampers and 
small parcels, drew forth slowly a heavy sea-chest, the si^t of 
which set her heart ^beating, and then knocked at the house-door.. 
After a brief parley with &e person who opened the door, during 
which Ann's pulse seemed to stop, themen lifted the box between 
them, and — yes — actually carried It down the steps, and into 
her cellar. 

Yea I into Ann Smith's cellar, the inmate looking on in a sort 
of dazed stupor, scarcely daring to believe her own eyesight ; 
not knowing whether to be glad or sorry. 

It was her son's kit, sure enough ; but what did its coming 
bode? She had had no letter; but then Jack was no great 
scholar. Waa he alive and well, and coming home ? Or — ^how 
her heart sank, and her lips paled — had t^ ship-owners sent her 
dead boy's belongings to her as lus survivor ? 
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The bare snppoaitioii mmerved her. Bbe sank on a chur, 
•and ant looking at tha chest fearfully, yet greedily, long after 
■the carriers had gone away. 

The commg in of the factory girls for their afternoon meal 
roaaed her. She was beMad time with her simple prepafationa ; 
bnt the oanse was so apparent, she had few grumblera and many 
helpers. 

Ascertaining the cause of Ann's agitation, Sally DnckworUi 
BDggested that the box should be uncorded, to set donbt at rest, 
and her fingers were foremost in efforts to release the involved 
knots. The chest was locked, but the key was found nailed 
down under the label ; and — glad sight for tiie mother's eye — a 
letter lay inside at the top of everything ] 

In a transport of joy she seized it ; but alas ! it was a dead 
letter to her. She could not read I 

Cutting round the clumsy red seal with trembling fingers and 
the scissors suspended (in company with a college-pincushion*) 
from her waist, as if even the wax was something precions, she 
-opened the large sheet, 'and on Ellen Gough's assurance that it 
began "Dear and honoured Mother," with a fervent "Thank 
Ood t moi lad's alive I " folded and placed the missive in her 
bosom, to bide content with the knowledge of that one great 
fact, and reserve the rest until the coming of Mary Jackson 
should supply an accredited and interested reader. 

For some occult reason this did not suit Sally's notions ; she 
was as desirous to leam the contents of the sailor's epistle as if 
Jack had been her own brother or lover, and was not at all 
delicate in expressing her curioaity. 

" Nell here con read th' letter fur yo' as weel as Meary ; aw 
-dnnno see how yo' ban patience to wait." 

" It isna' patience, but daty, lass ; aw dnono bnt th' letter's as 
mich fur Meary as fur me, an Meary mbight na' loike a lot o' 
wenches hearin' a' Jack had to say." 

" Aw shouldna' if 'twur me," quoth Nell. 
A frown and an impatient gesture alone showed Sarah's dis- 
approbation of the girl's interference.- " An dunna yo' mean to 
see what's i'th box noather ? " pressed she inquisitively. 
" Not till Meary comes," 

" Aw'll goo an' tell her, Mrs. Smith, when th' mill looses," 
promptly volunteered Sarah. " George-Leigh Street's right 1' - 

CoUmt-I^itcuikioii .- Tbe Chetbam Hoapital or FoniidktioD School is 
cslleil "The CsllegB;" the blue-coat bo;a ufted to make balU and piD- 
-costiioDs pecnllarlf worked with coloured worsteds ; and eell Ihem wbeo tbe 
-college museum w>a open at Euter and Wbltsnutlde. Tha sit of wrakiiis 
tbeae custiioaa was ia Huicheetw called " colleging." , . , 
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mot road whoam ; " and bo obaeqnioas had craviuga for th» 
finery rendered her that this eagemeas only appeared friendlineso- 
to the elder woman, who said to herself, when alone, " How 
mich more mannerly an' obligin' that Sally has grown sin' aw 
tnk her to task I Hoo ased to thmtch heisel' forrard, an' care 
ftvnowt bat hersel' an' her chaps, an' her foice clooaa, an' them 
she war a'most too lazy to wark for. Bat a wench wi' a bad 
mother ie as mich to be pitied as bleamed ; an' what example has 
hoo had set afore her I " 

Ann Smith was oatside, closing her shatters for the night, 
when Mary, with radiant face, came numing ronnd the corner, 
followed at a distance by Sarah, who had her own reasons for 
longing to hear the letter read. 

" Eh 1 Mother t an' bo onr Jack's back at last ! I'm fit to cry 
for joy 1 " exclaimed Mary, as she flew down the steps and 
hugged Jack's representative in the doorway. "Where's his 
letter ? " 

The two anxions women sat down at the roand table, on 
which stood a lighted candle in a tall iron candlestick, worn to 
a polish with good rnbbing, to discnss the letter in its light, 
onconsoious that there were listening ears on the alert besides 
their own- 
In the fulness of their emotions Sarah Dnckworth had been 
forgotten, and the lips of the shatters were closed, when with 
stealthy tread she crept down the steps, and so placed herself 
by the open door as to lose no syllable of aaght spoken within. 
Fftssers-by saw only a woman loUing idly agauist the wall in &o 
cool of the evening. 

Thanks to the Lkneasterian School and Bennett Street Sunday 
School, Mary was a tolerable scholar for her station, whil^ 
Jack's sole writing-master bad been a well-disposed parser's 
mate ; and she read with comparative ease that which he had 
penned with infinite ptuns and difficulty. 

We need not follow Jack in his discarsive wanderings over sea 
or over paper. Suffice that amongst other adventures he 
recounted the capture Of a Mahratta pirate, and the sodden 
desertion of the junk by the murderous crow ; on which 
Jack suspected treachery, and hurried below just in time to 
whip off a burning fuse from a cask of gunpowder. In less than 
two minutes the junk and its captors would have been swept into 
eternity. For this coolness and bravery he had been well' 
rewarded. Various successes against the French also were told. 
Will Bradley's name cropping up We and there incidentally. 
Bat, wheoever it did, the UstMier outside pricked ap her ears in. 
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expectancy. The 'writer went on to eay, "So yon Bee, dear 
mother, I've won lots of prize-money, and it's all in my kit for 
you and my dear Iosb; and a lot of things besides to don yon 
Ijoth oat like ladies at onr wedding. Yoall find near the top a 
ivory work-box : give it to Mary. And be sure to have the banns 
■cried on Whit-Snnday for Mary and me in the Old Church. Will 
got his prize-mosey and sent hie kit home three days ago; but we 
^ome home together, please God, in WhitBna-week, hoping to 
find yon all w^ and hearty, aa it leaves ub at present. So no 
more from your lovii^ son till death — Jack Smith." 

Ere the last senlenee came to an end, Sally (whose eyes and 
mouth had opened wide at mention of the ivory box and money 
in the cheat) muttered between her teeth, " Coming next week, 
an' booaUi together I Well, aw've not barkened for nowt I An' 
now aw'd best be off," and before the lett«r came to a conclusion 
she had crept away as stealthily as she hE(d crept down. 

The rea^ng of the epiatle had been fraqnently interrupted bj 
ejaculations and comments on the bravery, constancy, and 
generosity of the writer, whose promotion was voted to be only 
JL fitting testimony to his ipanifold merits, 

"Tha's not gooin' afore tha's looked o'er th' chest I" cried 
Nan, as Mary, surrendering the letter, roa^ to depart. 

" Yea, I mnst ; look at th' dock t It's half-past nine 1 They'll 
all be abed, and father '11 be ready to thresh me for stopping out 
80 late." 

" Stop an' tak' yonr work-box wi' yo' 1 " and Ann made a 
move toward the big chest. 

" I dare not ; I'll come after wages are paid on Saturday, and 
look at all the grand things together. But I say, mother, don't 
let anyone know you've got all that money, or yoall be robbed. 
■Good night." 

" Donnot thee be afeard, lass ; aw never wnr a olockin' hen i' 
mi loife, or aw'd ha' bin robbed before neaw. Stay, Meary, what 
abeawt th' banns ? " she eellei after her, hut Uary was already 
.out of hearing. 

Saturday afternoon. The batting frame empty, the wands laid 
«side, all Oiat wouldscrub scmbbed, all that would poUsh policed ; 
the tin kettle singing on the bar, the place cleaned up at least an 
hour earlier than usnal, Ellen Goagh gone good-naturedly to 
market for Nan, a potato cake baking in the oven («aB it not the 
eve of a festival ? ) ; on the white deal table, in strong contrast to 
"it and the pewter spoons, a ronnd teapot of real china and three 
^tiny cnps and saucers to match — all drawn from the chest hastily 
^tplored by Nan after Mary's deportore. There was genuine 
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tea, too, in a caddy of foreign muiafacttire ; and oil awaitmg Haxy 
Jackson, the chosen of her darling son. 

She entered, almost simultaneously with Nell, to echo her 
rapturous exclamations at the unwonted display. 

"Wherever did yo' get them beauties, Nan? they're fit fnr 
Krs. Brookes, or Lady Lever,*" asked Nell, as she emptied her 
basket, and Nan stowed the provisions away. 

" They cam' i' Jack's chest, wi' a lot more things," answered 
Nan, quietly, with oommendable reticence ; adding, " If tha'lt 
have tay wi' ns, Nell, tha'rt heartily welcome. Tha'rtagood- 
natored lass, ready to do a body akoind turn when one axes thee, 
an' happen aw may come across summat i' th' chest as '11 do far 
thee to wear i' Whitenn week, if tha'll come in o' Monday or 
Tuesday. Meary, tak th' cake from th' oven." 

" Well, thank yo'. Nan, aw dunnot moind if aw dun. It isna'' 
every day aw get tay, or see it in chaney loiie that'n," replied 
Hell, taking a seat at the table. "But aw'm sure yo're heartily 
welcome to anny little sarvice aw con do : it' not mich yo' ax. 
An' aw shonldna' loike to tak anythin' if yo' wur too preawd to 
be sarved, an' meeant it as payment. Bat if yo' give me owt as 
a keepsake, loike, then aw'd tak it wi' pleasure, an' aay, ' [Dtenk. 
yo'.' " 

" I think whatever Mrs. Smith offers yon may be taken with- 
out scruple, Nell," said Mary, whilst battering the cake, with a 
peonb'ar smile, the meaning of which was sorely misinterpreted 
afterwards ; " and I dare say Jack has sent many a little Uiing^ 
she will never wear herself," 

As Ellen lingered after tea was over, and the tea-things wer& 
put away, Ann grew fidgetty ; and, being unused to ceremony, 
gave her extempore 'guest a hint to retire, urging, as a sort of 
apology, " Meary an' me ban some business to talk over between 
^ onrtwo sels." 

" An aw han to goo to th' manty-makerst fur a new Sowered 
print gown hoo's makin' me, an' to th' dyer's for th' ribbons fur 
mi straw hat," and with a cordial "good neet," given and 
exchanged, the girl went her way, little t.liinbing how they would 
meet a^'n. 

Nan immediately dosed shutters and dooi, notwithstanding th» 
honr, or Mary's remonstrance that closed shutters in daylight 
would attract attention. She only answered, " Not they, Meary 
lass, it's Setterday, an' aw allnys shuts th' shutters when a goo 
lansion in Ficcadillf^ 
e HantDHt or sliait 
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to market." All oloeed, and two cuidlea lit, the chest was 
opened, and ite wonders brought to light. Frivateermg was 
obvioDsly different from the merchant service. There were 
grotesque Chinese vasea and Indian fans ; Hindoo slippers and a. 
gilded idol, to be examined, admired, and pat on the table for 
safety. Then came what Jack had called a workbos, io reality 
an ivory casket exqnieitely carved, and in it was a medley of 
trinkets of value and uses almost unknown either to Jack or 
his sweetheart. 

As Uary drew them forth— bangles, bracelets, rings, beads, 
filigree -earrings — and saw them sparkle in the light, nature 
asserted itself, and, much as Sarah had done, she adorned herself 
to admire their beauty in the looking-glass, and estimate their 
-worth as a true-love gift. Ab such it was a double joy to wear 
them; and, laying the casket on the table, she went back to her 
pleasurable task, the jewels flashing, sparkling, glittering with 
every motion, glorious in the sight of more eyes than Nan's. 
There were lustrous silks that had to be opened and held up to 
shimmer in the light, a Cashmere shawl, a couple of light scarfs 
of Indian crape, a piece of filmy India-musliu, spotted as if with 
hailstones, with many odd matters, besides the mariner's own 
garments. Bed, table, and chairs were occupied as they had 
never been before. 

Deep in one comer of the box lay a canvas bag. Clearing a 
space OQ the table, they turned fortii a mass of gold and a sniall 
roll of notes. Exclamations of surprise and delight burst firom 
their lips, and then they stared at one another in blank amaze- 
ment. Never had such a heap of gold met their gaze before; 
and to think it was their own — all their own ! 

In vain they tried to count it ; agitation and the admixture of 
fraeign coins — gold Napoleons and Indian mohurs — vrith the 
English guineas, effectually interposed, so, putting the money 
back in the bag, they replaced it in the box, unconscious that 
greedy eyes had been watching them through the eyelet in a 
shutter counting the gold for them, whilst greedy fingers had 
twitched nervously to grasp it. 

Folding up silk and muslin, talking cheerily of* the future, 
oongratnlating themselves on Jack's good fortune, speculating on 
his appearance, the watchman's droning cry, " Past nine o'clock, 
an' a foine moonleet neet," roused them to the flight of time. 

" Eh, mother, I must be off. I got such a ricking'' the other 
ni^t for staying so late, and to-morrow's Whit-Sunday, of all 
days in the year. Imostbein Bennett Street betiioes to'gowitit 

* Sieh'Ry— A scolding ; a wMcbman's ratlU la callsd a riek io Laocaililr* 
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my olaas to chnrct. Yon'I] oot mind putting the thiage back, 
mother, will you ? " hurriedly epake Mary, hastily diveBting 
herself of her jewellery, and replacing the trinkete in her casket. 

" Not aw I an' aw'd he loth to have thee bleamed fur oowt. 
Thon'rt a good laas, God hleBB thee 1 an' aw' hope thee an' Jack 
may be happy together." 

"Amen to that, mother. Good night, and be sure to bolt 
tbe door." 

" Good neet, and God bless thee." 

A kiBS, and Mary was gone, beaiing her precious casket with 

Kan had yet another guest that night — a guest whose entranoe 
was anobaerved from without. But the drowsy watchman, 
going his rounds after midnight, saw a sailor in the doorway, 
And again later on, eeated on tite rail, leaning agaiuet the cross- 
bar, and s^d to himself, " Th' widow's sailor lad's come whoam 
at la^t I " 



CBAPTEB m. 



■ "Whit-Sundat, the first of June — bright and glorious as olondlen 
skies and a glowing ann could make it — adayofr^oictngonearth 
and in air ! — What was it to Ann Smith ? 

The milkman, eerving his customers in Use house overhead, 
remarked to the maid ae he returned her jug : " Nan Smith's 
shutters are fast ; I reckon she's off holiday-making this fine dBy> 
I hope it'll do her good, poor soul 1 " 

" Liks enough," was the rejoinder, " for that sailor-lad of hers 
has come back : aw saw him hanging about afore other folk wnr 
stirrin' ; for aw wur np wi' th' lark to get forrad wi' mi work, to 



Monday afl«moon brought Ellen Glongh for the promised 
keepsake. Shutters and doors still closed. 

She knocked : there was no response. 

" Wheere can Nan be off to aw wonder ? Happen wi' Meaty. 
Hod said they'd some business to talk ower." 

In the evening she came again : all was closed and silent fifl 
before. 

Tuesday momiog saw her at the door again : still all silent ita 
a tomb t Nell was perplexed. A nameleia dread came over her. 
" Aw've hauf a moind to goo to Meary Jackson's an' see if hoo 
Imowe owt o' Nan. Aw oonna' mak' it eawt," murmured she to 
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heTB6i( ; and with the thonght she sped to George-Leigb Street. ' 

" ShntterB not open I — cloaed all yesterday I ' echoed Mary, 
in apprehension. " What cart have happened ? " 

" Happened ? Whoi, what should ha' happened ? Dun yon 
think owt'a* Twong ? " 

Mary, flinging her shawl over her head, answered, "I'm a&iud 
to think. Mrs. Smith wonld never lock up the cellar and leavo 
it, with all that money there ! " 

"Money! what money?" asked Nell, bewildered. 

" Oh, never mind," replied Mary, odounng, as it caught in a 

Door and shatters closed ; silenoe, as of death in the cellar. 

Mary'a i^tated inquiry at the house door but elicited the 
^apposition that " Nan's off wi that sailor-lad o' hers, as come 
home on Settarday neet," 

" But he didn't come home on Saturday night ; he's not coming 
till to-morrow." 

" How dun yo' know he didno' come o' Setturday ? Aw seed 
him," was the servant's sharp retort. 

Mary's heart died within her. " Yon saw him ?" said she faintly. 
"What could this mean ? 

The girl eyed her corioasly. 

Mrs. Barker and her husband came to the door. Saying tt 
'" looked queer, very queer," he strove to peer into the cdlar 
through one eyelet in tiie shutter, lit by a snn ray through tiie 
•other. The thin line of light revealed nothing but disorder. The 
gathering crowd grew excited. Ann wat known to be neat and 
orderly. One after snother peeped in through the shutters. A 
constable was brought^ — the door forced. 

'WelInughtMarystandagha8t,andEllenwringberhandsl Coffer 
.and chest were both ri6ed, and, in the deep shadow of the batting- ^ 
frame, lay Ann Smith on the floor ; her limbs drawn up, her 
&oe discoloured, an Indian tear/ twisted ronnd her throat — 
strangled I 

" Murder t murder ! " shrieked Mary. 

"Murder! murder !" rang through the shuddering crowd, and 
-every nook and alley in the towncaughtnp the echoes, to answer 
back— "Who did it?" 

Wednesday passed, Thursday came, yet Jack had not put in 
.an appearance, and Mary was distracted. It got rumoured 
.abroad that Mary waa the last person seen with the murdered 
D ; bad dropped a hint of money in the cellar ; had been 

* Old.— Aught, wytUi^. 

i>, Google 
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the first to apprehend evil ; and whispering acqaaintaDCesi 
looked askance and held aloof from her. 

On Thoraday, Mr. Nathaniel Milne, the coroner, held an 
inqaeet on the body, at the Boyal Oak. 

Several witnesses proved the coming of the sea-chest, and the- 
first opening of the letter, bnt only Mary Jackson conld reveal 
the contents of either ; and she, bitterly distressed by her dear 
friend's death, confounded by the non-arrival of Jack, awed by 
the presence of the coroner, and bewildered by the questions put 
to her, answered somewhat hesitatingly. Was not the story of 
her love involved ? and bow oonld she reveal that to strangers t 
It was drawn from her, however. But when she had told Jack's 
request that his mother shoald put in the banne to be cried on 
Whit-Sunday, and that the ivory workbos should be given to her, 
the coroner whispered to the clerk, who wrote something or. 
a paper, which was passed to an official, and he, taking another 
by the sleeve, left the room. 

From Ellen Clongh the coroner elicited that the letter waa a 
long one, and commenced, " Dear and honoured mother ; " that 
Mrs. Smith bad sent for Mary to read it to her ; that after 
marketing for her on Satorday, the Slst of May, she had takm 
tea with her and Mary ; during tea allueions were made to Jaek'a 
letter and adventures ; that, on hesitating to accept a ^ft fiwn 
Mrs. Smith, Mary had looked at her pointedly and remarked, 
" that whatever Mrsl Smith odered her she might take without 
scruple, since Jack had sent piany things she would ntver wear 
herself ; " that Nan gave her a hint to go, having businew to 
talk over with Mary ; that she left the two together, and never 
saw the elder woman alive agtun. She also told of finding the 
place shut up, of going to inform Mary, and her immediate pallor 
and apprehension that something had happened, connecting it 
with "all that money." 

As Nell became aware of the drift of the qnestions asked, &nd 
the drift of her own evidence, she grew reluctant to speak ; and. 
thus gave greater force to all she did say. 

^0 watchman and Barker's maid alike testified to seeing the 
sailor in the early morning; Mr. Barker and others to the 
finding of the body, with the Indian scarf twisted round th» 
throat, to the open chest, and the absence of valuables of any 
kind. 

Search for the sailor had been ineffectual. 

The coroner's messengers returned. One brooght Mary's 17017' 
casket, full of costly trinkets, a new Barcelona silk kerchief like' 
that worn by the mnrdered woman, and a carved fitn — all fruit 
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Uary's drawer at home. He elated that no letter could be founds 
bnt there were aehes of bnmt paper in A"" Smith's grate. His 
fellow-ooBBtable bionght word from the vestry-clerk of the Old 
Church that do bamiB between John Smith and Mary JaokBon 
had been put in by any one within the time named. 

Mr. Milae looked grave. Had any one seen Mary Jackson gO' 
home on Saturday night 7 No one I Her father had sat up 
until nine o'clock, and gone to bed leaving the door on the latch. 
Fell asleep at once ; did not bear her coma in. 

The inquity lasted two days; still neither Jack nor any 
other Bailor was forthcoming. 

Alas ! for poor Mary ! Her own simple statement discredited, 
her affection for the dead woman ignored, her possession of the 
casket and jewels misconstrued t On the supposition of a quarrel 
ariBtng oat of " the business to be talked over," and the valuables- 
yet undiscovered — the victim of circamstontial evidence — a 
verdict was recorded of " Wilful murder against Mary Jackson, 
and a supposed sailor unknown." 

Committed to the New Bailey, to be removed to Lancaster for 
trial, she was taken into custody, and led, handcuffed, through 
the streets, followed by a mob, pelting her with epithets harder 
than atones ; ber own protestations of innocence, of course, dls- 
legarded. 

Where was Jack Smith the while ? 



OHAPTEE IV. 

Up hill and down dale are the Derbyshire roads, even after- 
freqnent tevellinga ; and in 1806 they were as precipitous as 
picturesque. No wonder, then, when the accredited driver of 
the London mail coach weakly entrusted his reins to a dashing 
amateur Jehu, tiiat, in turning a sharp comer at the foot of a 
steep hill, a wheel oanght the embankment, and broke to splinters^^ 
overtnming the coach with a crash, and sending the outside 
paasengere flying like shuttlecocks from a battledore. 

As the result of this accident, in a wayside farmhouse soma 
three miles from Ashbourne, the doors of which bad been 
humanely thrown open to them, lay Jack Smith and his mess- 
mate, Will Bradley, the former with a broken arm, the latter 
with a sprained ankle, both sadly cut and braised. 

In inland rural districts news from the coast or tb^ sea wae- 
precions, and so onr two sea&ring men were not only bospitaUy 
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welcomed, but parted 'with reluctantly by Uie &rmer and bis 
family, when the country Eacnlapiua, deferringto their impatience 
ratlier than to hia pocket, admitted that Will might nee bia foot 
t'Vn moderaUon." 

Not very moderate, however, was hie nee of it ; seeing that 
the pair, whose anathemas of stf^e-ooacfaes bad been both load 
and deep, resolved to make tbeir own limbs cany them to 
Manchester, and straightway put the resolve into practice. 

Ann Smith bad been baried three weeks wheh the two dusty, 
weary, footsore men, plodding and limping along with high hope 
and expectation damped by strange forebodings, turned off tcom 
the Stockport Boad at Ardwick Green, and, passing the ManOT 
'Honse, took a footpath across the fields to Anooats, abont noon. 

"I say. Jack," said Will, as tbey were passing Pollard's 
factory, " how the folks do stare at ns. The land-lubbers might 
nevor have see'd a Jack-tar afore." 

"Nay," repUed Jack, "it's just the figures we cut. Don't 
we look aa if we'd been in the wars, with these cursed plasters 
and bandages, and this sling ? Our own mothers wiU hardly 
"know us." 

" Well, tbey do stare uncommon, on' that's a fact." 

They had reached Newton Street, where a few cottages nestled 
beneaUi the shadow of a large private bouse, even then sub- 
divided to accommodate tenants. There Jack would fain have 
said "Good-bye" to hip companion, and trudged onwards, but 
Will would not bear of this. 

" Nay, messmate ; never sheer off without seeing the old 
woman an' Jenny, within sight of the port. 'Taint jannock I 
Just give her a shake o' yer flipper, an' crowd sail for Oak 
■Street." 

Jack yielded. Tbey stopped before the second bonse in the 
street. Stopped — looked at the bouse — looked at each otbe]^— 
with a sadden catching of the breath. 

The house was closed, and on each of the folding shutters was 
.chalked "To let," in large characters. 

Will threw down his stick and bundle on the unpaved pathway, 
and drew his hand across his eyes with a gesture of hopelesaneaa. 

Children playing round the next door ran in to tell their 
imanuny of ^ two strange men, and she, coming forward, gave 
what information she coiJd. 

« '^ woman an' wench as lived theer made a moonleet flitt o' 
Whissnnday, when th' neebors vrar a' abed oi pleaaurin'. An' 
.£ood shutlance to 'em, aw say, for th' l^s war a brazen hussy. 
An' th' motiier wnr a downieet bad nn." 
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Will's face flushed : a fiery answer was on hia lips. Jock, 
early schooled to control his temper, interposed. 

" There muBt be some mistake, here, misaia; Bet Bradley and . 
her danghter Jenny were both as taat an' trim aB any craft afloat, 
an' " 

"Bradley ! aw sed nowt, an' know nowt, o' anny Bradleys; 
them as lived here th' last three year wnr neamed Dnck'orth — 
Bally Dpck'orth boath on 'em 1 " 

Will's heart sank lower. Uother and siater both gone. Where 
were they ? and where his kit ? 

On Airther qaestioning they fonnd that sach a chest bad been 
bronght by a carrier, and that old Sally Dnckworth had given 
out it had come from her nephew in Liverpool. 

" Happen t'landlord, Meeter John Daon'ls, of Owdham Street, 
eon tell yo' sammat tnoore," suggested the woman. 

With thanks for the hint they bent their steps thither, just 
stopping at the Cotton Tree by the way for a glass of grog and a 
monthfol of bread and cheese ; for the claims of thirst and hunger 
mnst be appeased whether we sorrow or rejoice. 

George-Leigh Street lay in their rente, and Will, trae friend 
as ever, waived his own anxieties that Jack might take Mary 
by snipiise, and onoe more clasp his sweetheart to his breast. 

Alas for hnman hopes I Kow crashing a blow awtuted 
Aim .' His beloved and honoured mother foully mnrdered I th& 
cherished love of his yonth and manhood imphsoned as her 
mnrderess—saspioion pointing to himself or Will .as her 
accomplice 1 Who shall depict his anguish under each succesrave 
shock? 

" We came ashore on a Friday, Jack, an' we took our places- 
on that d — d coach on a Friday, and here, as ill lack would 
Ixave it, we are on a Friday again, d — n it I an' thn«'B neither 
home nor Mends nor money left for either of us I " burst &om 
Will in a passion of sailor-like superatition and excitement. 

Jack sat stupefied by the fireside where Mary had been wont 
to sit with him, hardly able to lealise his full position, bat not - 
for one instant condemning her. Absorbed in his greater sorrow 
be had lost sight of the fact that all he had fought for and toiled 
for was gone — tliat a few guineas were all that remained , to 
either of them. 

Boused by Will's exclamation, he rose, and, mastering his own 
grief by a noble effort, led the way towards Oldham Street, then 
«omposed of private houses only. 

They fonnd Mr. Daniels at tea. He waa a man of noble 
presence, apecklessin attire, with light kerseymere smalls buekled 
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iftt the knee, plum- coloured coat and deep waistcoat, witb raffles 
st hiB wriets, and hair white alike with powder and age. 

" Well, my men, what can I do for you ? " he asked, as he 
came to them in the hall. 

, "Why, sir," said Will, "we've jnstran ashore among the 
breakers, and thought maybe you» honour might show as a light 
' <ir a compasB to steer by. I'm Will Bradley, Betty Bradley's lad, 
her as had a bouse o' yours in Newton Street. Can you tell me 
what baa become of her, or of my sister ? I sent my kit home 
with my prize money in it a month i^o, andnow I find the dead- 
lights np and the house to let." 

A shade passed over the old gentleman's face. " Walk in 
liere." said he, opening a room door with the coortesy of an 
olden school. "Be seated." 

Then, kindly and gently he told the young man that his mother 
had been dead more than three years, and that his sister had gone to 
live in Yorkshire with her buHband, having married a man whose 
name he did not remember. The Duckworths succeeded to the 
tenancy, and he feared that, tempted by the gold in his chest, they 
had absconded with the property. Much more he said ; qaes- 
tionod Will as to his means, and evinced so strong a disposition to 
serve the poor fellow, that Jack took heart, and laid his case too 
before Mr. Daniels, sayingasbisapology, " You see, sir, we sailors, 
smart as we may be on deck, are as ignorant of landsmen's 
ways on shoreasaland-Inhberwouldbeof our ways aboard ship." 

Mr. Daniels, however, knew mora of the matter than did 
Jack. He had been present during the inquest, and, remembering 
the evidence, put a number of questions to the sailor, aU tending 
to establish in bis mind the innocence of the accused girl, even 
had Jack not been so persistent. " She do it, sir I don't believe 
it, sir. She was a good lass, and knew the money was as mnoh 
heis as mine ; and the ivory box was hers, and the things in 
it. She harm a hair of mother's head I not her." 

Evening had crept on with the consultation. "My lada," 
said Mr. Daniels, kindly, " if a constable sees a sailor going 
about this neighbourhood, he is sure to take himap on suspicion; 
so I advise you to keep close. My pntter-ont lives close by in 
Oarden Street. A servant siiall take yoa there by the back 
way, and he will find yon accommodation for the night, TsSi, 
Milne, the coroner, is a friend of mine ; I will consult him. Be 
assured I will do the best I can for you. Never mind thaziking 
me, my men ; I have done nothing as yet. Yours are not only 
two cases of peculiar hardship, but singularly coincident, Hy 
interest is aroused, and I would see justice dime." 
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He was as good as his word. He went at once to the Bridge- 

-water Arms, and aacertsiaed that the London mail coach had 
been overturned on Whit-Tuesday, near Aehboume, and that two 
'Sailors, booked at the Swan- with -two -necks, Lad Lane, London, 
were among the paasengere injured. From Uesars. Fiokford's 
he learned that they had dslivered a aea-chest at 2, Newton 
Street, addressed to Betty Bradley, and that the recipient, unable 
to write, had made her mark, s., in their delivery hook. 

Armed with these facts, he was in Bow Street aa soon as Mr. 
Milne's office was open in the morning, and, at hJB suggestion, 
Mr. Daniels went with the two unfortunate sailors before John 
Lciif, Esq., the sitting magistrate, to make their statement. It 
wu^i essential to clear themselves from the possible ignominy of a 
gfat crime, and to take measures for the recovery of the 
purloined property. 

it was evident that men who were at the London booking 
office on Friday night. May SOth, and who left that office by the 
mail on Monthly, June Ist, could not have participated in a 
. murder 187 miles away in the interim. Moreover, they were 
both dark-haired, sonbumed men ; and the lock of hair in the 
-dood woman's grip waa of that deep yellow commonly called red. 

There could be no charge against them, and the case against 
JSai-y Jackson had assumed a different aspect. Again the 
question arose, " Who did it? " 

I'Yom the magistrate on the bench to the lowest underling all 
•compassionated the two sailors, in the very heyday of their joy 
disabled and deprived alike of friends and fortune. 

" It's not for the money I care, your honours," said Jack, 
" hut to find my mother in her grave, murdered, after all these 
jeara, for the sake of the very gold I had risked my life to earn 
for her ; and to find my darling laas in prison with the gallows 
pointing its ngly arm in her innocent face, is more than I can 
.heai-; " and the rough Bailor vriped, with the back of his uninjured 
hand, the scalding tears that would well up and brim over. 



CHAPTER V. 

What was the New Bailey Prison of that date— a tall, oross- 
fihaped, polyangular buildii^, designed by John Howard, the 
philanthropist — now hides its darkened head amongst a labyrinth 
-of yards and wards, which an increase of population and a 
consequent increase of crime have rendered necessary. To a 
.disaffected populace of a later date we owe also the elevation and 
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extensioa of those massive waJIs, pierced with looplioles eaS 
turreted for defence.* Still the walls were high and blank euongh 
to ehill the heart of one whose beet beloved pined incarcerated!. 
behind them, and Jack, for whom Mr. Daniels had obtwied an 
order to visit Mary Jackson, felt as if the grim fetters saspended, 
over the main entrance were symbolic of an iron bondage even 
innocence would be powerless to escape from. 

They were allowed to meet in private. He clasped her in his 
one arm, and she clnng abont his neck ; but " Oh, Jack I " aud 
" Oh, Mary ! " was all they could utter, etrong emotion over- 
powering speech. 

"Oh, Jack, this is a dreadful place to find me in," ehe Bobbed 
forth at length ; " but I know you do not thick me guilty of eo- 
horrible a crime." 

" Me, Mary I Gtod bless yon, lass, I'd as soon snepect myself I 
There, there now, choer up ! You've got a good friend will pilot 
you out of the shoals." 

" Ah, Jack, you are a good friend ; but you don't know how 
them lawyers get things out of folks, and piece together bits or 
truth in such a way as to make great lies out of them; and 
perhaps they'll not believe yon any more than me." 

" Nay, lass, it's Betty Bradley's old landlord — he's the friend 
I mean ; I'm nowheere. But tell me all you know about it." 

What she knew was little enough, but she would tell nothing 
nntil her eager inquiries about hie visible iivjuries were answered. 
Will Bradley was of oonrse mentioned, and the loss he had 
sustained at the hands of the treacherous Duckworths. 

At the name of Buckworth Mary started. " What I Sally 
Duckworth gone off with Will's kit 1 and on Whit-Sunday, too I 
Oh, Jack, it was Sally as fetched me to read your letter. Do 
yon think she listened? — for the door was open though the 
shnttei^ were to — and Jack, dear Jack (she seemed roady to- 
fwnt), Sally has frizzy red hair ! " 

In the new light thus thrown upon the mystery, and in the 
face of Jack's declaration that the ivory casket and jewels had 
been his gift to Mary, and bis full recapitulation of his own letter, 
even to the request about the banns, and from the absence of ali 
known motive to murder, the trial of Mary, at Lancaster, could 
only end in her acquittal ; though for a long time doubt held the 
balance suspended. 

A fervent " Thank Ood 1 " burst from more lips than one aa 
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the jury retnmed fheir indict of " Not guilty ; " and Mary — the 
tenaios of her nerves on tbe reboimd — fiunted. 

One incident of the trial must be recorded. The Indian scaif 
found twisted round the murdered woman's throat was prodnced 
in ooort. It was of delicate white crape, with an intricate and 
peculiar pattern woTen in coIootb at each end. When Jack was 
called upon to identity thia as his property, he explained, regard- 
less of oriffc, " My lord, there were two on' em, and t'other's 
gone I Whoemr has thefelUtw tear/ kilUd my mothtr, and I'll 
track it out if I aail the world for it I " 

Beyond the colour of her hair, and her disappearance with Will 
Bradley's kit, simultaneously with the murder of A"" Smith, 
there was nothing to identify Sally Duckworth with that terrible 
orime ; yet though she and her mother were both proclaimed in 
the Hue and Cry, they might have sunk into the earth for all 
that was heard of them, and the murder became a deeper mystery 
than evOT. 

The few guineas in the pockets of the sailors when they 
were strand^ in Manchester had long been expended; bat, 
fortunately for them. Will had reserved a couple of necklaces, 
of that extra length in favotir with Asiatic wearers, for pre- 
sentation to his sister. These he was anxious to sell for what 
be could get, 

Mr. Daniels, seeing the eyes of daughters and niece sparkl^ at 
the sight, and ignorant of their value, took the sailor and Iub 
beads to Mr. Ollivant's shop, in the Market Place. Under 
the supposition that they were for sale the shopkeeper said, "The 
value of these things depends on fashion ; we should only cut 
them for setting. We cannot give more than £10 for the crystal 
neoktace, and £8 for the garnet." " I am about to bay, not to 
sell," said Mi. Daniels, d^ly. " Ah, well then, we cannot tell 
their value," was the reply. The necklaces, however, passed to 
Mr. Daniel's daughters and niece, and more than twenty guineas 
into Will's pocket. 

This the generous fellow insisted on sharing with Jack, nothing 
doubting that his messmate would have shared with him in like 
eimumstances. Fain would Mary have pressed upon her lover 
the htal casket and its contents; but he sturdily refused, and 
Will upheld him. 

Their resources being exhausted in waiting till the trial was 
over, there was do chaiue of staying ashore. To sea they must 
go again. 

Yet they both went reluctantly, for Will had been somewhat 
token wiUi Ellen Clough's manner in giving her evidence in 
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conit ; and Jack wbb most anxious to make Moiy his wife «e 
he tried the deep again. 

But DO entreaties of his wonld move her. There was a sttun 
of blood npon her name if not on her hands. CensoriooB petqde 
whispered furtively of " sodden quarrels " and " manslaoghter," 
and HO on ; and, until the real murderer was discovered, she oould 
not be his wife, dearly as she loved him. " * Harder will out,' 
and some day I may marry yon without blame or reproach. 
Now, for your own sake I mtut not," 

Thus ^e thought and spoke, even through her tears ; and 
not all Jack's unstudied eloquence could shitke her resolutimi. 
Far from content he bade her farewell, and with Will set out to 
seek fortune once more on the broad ocean. They bad had 
enough of warfare, and Mr. Daniels had need his influence to 
oht^n good berths for the despoiled seamen ; so they sailed for 
Massachusetts in the " Ariadne," a first-class merchantman 
trading between England and America, Will as first and Jack as 
second mate. The old manufacturer, desirous still more to botts 
the son of his old tenant, entmsted him with goods that ho might 
at the same time do a little trading on bis own aocoont. 

It was at that delicious season at the fall of the year known 
W the " Indian Summer " when they sailed into Boston harbour, 
and anchored ofi the Old Wharf. For some time duty kept th«n 
pretty clcae to the ship ; but Will, as Jack's firal-officer, was 
less tied, and was more at hia own disposal. 

American independence was a thing of so recent date, and 
the part Boston had played in the war so prominent, that the 
rough sailor regarded the city with more than common interest ; 
nod, taking his trading commission as an excuse, bewildered 
himself in the intricacies of the zig-zag streets, searching out 
noteworthy places, from Faneoil Hall to Bunko's Hill. He 
took his grog at Province House, then a bar-room, and strayed 
away to the Common to watch the gay and fashionable promeo- 
udera under its magnificent trees, and around its Frog-pond. On 
the first of these occasions he was struck by an unmistakable 
Lancashire voice proceeding from a pair of handsome but resolute 
lips, owned by a good-looking, richly-attired damsel, seated with 
a more matronly woman near the old elm which was a forest 
patriarch when the Pilgrim Fathers landed ia New England. 

He saw that there was nothing bashful in the blue eyes that 
followed his steps as he passed and re-passed, shortening his 
promenade each time, until finally he also took a seat on the 
roomy bench, with a hope that he was not intruding, followed 
by a remark on the weather. He was answered with less lewrvt 
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than be anticipated, and, the ice being broken, be Bought to 
«xtend the oolloqn;. 

Bat the elder woman, apparently a relative, did not aaem to 
Approve this. Bhe twitched the elesTe of her companicoi, and 
Will canght a low whisper, " Coma away, how dun we know 
who he may be?" 

Twitch and whisper were alike imheeded ; the f^r one with tiie 
golden locks aeemed to have a will of her own, and did not " come 
aiway " or drop the oonveraation ; and to Will, whose school had 
"been a rongh one, whose society that of the deck and the docks, 
the fiill Doric of his native place sounded like mnsio. He listened 
«nd thought of Ellen Cloogh ; he looked in the steel blue eyes, 
and on the golden hair, to institute compariBOns; hut somehow 
those bine eyee had a Btrange fascination in them, and admira- 
tion looked out of his dark ones. 

Agfti-n the dnenna plucked the other's sleeve uneasily ; then 
TOse, saying, " Come, Misa Balton, it's toimewe wur at whoam." 

" I shall be glad to walk with yon a little way, if agreeable," 
isaid Will. 

"An' who be you that thrust yoursel' fonad to walk wi' 
fltrange ladies ? " sharply interrogated the matron. 

" Hush, mother, don't be rude," interposed Miss Dalton. 

" I amCaptalnSpencer, of the ' Ariadne, 'just come into port," 
answered Will, readily. 

The matron seemed appeased ; possibly the mate's gold lace 
and buttons verified his sailor-like fiction, and the title soothed 
h^. 

He did not intrade upon their walk. He had, however, 
ascertained that they frequently promenaded upon the Common, 
and contrived to meet them the next evening, and the next, 
nnti] they became quite friendly, and modest Ellen Clongh was 
fast vaniahing in the distance. 

HiB subordinate was treated with glowing deBcriptJons of the 
beautiful blue-eyed Miss Dalton, and the style the Daltons Uved 
in (style of course reckoned from Will's standard). At first 
he seemed in no hurry to introduce Jack ; but, having made 
himself secure in the lady's good graces, aided by a graceful 
present or two, he became desiroas to have Jack's opinion of hex 
&aoinations, not doabting he would admire her. 

A pnhiio ball gave him the opportunity. He presented Mrs. 
and Miss Dalton with tickets, and arranged to meet them with a 
friend. It was a mixed ball, to which money was the sole 
passport. 

As well as oil and oaodlee would light a ballroom, that was lit ; and 
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as the two mates entered ftt the door they saw, at the upper endr 
the centre of a group of dandies — for there were dandies eveii in. 
New England — Miss Dalton, arrayed in a filmy dress of virgia 
white, a light scarf floating over her sbonlders, and, with singular 
want of taste, a wreath of brilliant flowers in her hair. By her 
side the portly matron bloomed in a costly silk dress of changing 
hne and lostrons sheen ; while, dragged over ber shoulders lilce 
an Indian's blanket, was an embroidered Canton-crape shawl fit for 
a countess. 

As they advanced Jack clutched Will Bradley's arm with a 
eonTnlsive grasp. " Will, Will, look at yon girl in the wtutft 
spotted muslin] " 

"What's the matter, Jack? That's Misa Dalton ; isn't she 
a lovely craft?" 

" Craft, indeed I " groaned Jack, palling his amazed friend 
back into a recess. " Will, look at her hair, those feather 
flowers, that dress, that scarf, her mother's silken dress I Will,. 
that girl mitrdered my mother !" 

" And, by George ! her mother's shawl came out of my kit I 
Come along I " And the impulsive mate of the " Ahadne" hurried 
up the room, drawing his agitated &iend with him ere he had 
time to collect his thoughts. 

" Sally Duckworth, my mate here. Jack Smith, wants to know 
how yoa Uft hit mother last Whitsun-eve, an' how you came by 
your fine toggery 1 " 

The girl went white as death, and with a faint atuiek sank 
shuddering on the nearest seat. 

The mother strove to brazen it out. " Sally DuckworQi, 
indeed I What dun yo' mean, Captain Spencer ? " 

" Ifean ! that I'm no more Captain Spencer than you're }Sie. 
Dalton I I'm Will Bradley, mate of the ' Ariadne,' an' you're a 
mnaway thief from Newton Street, Manchester, an' that's my 
ahawl you've got on ; an' your fine silk dress belongs to Ja<d( 
here." 

It was for herto recoil rune. But, bold to the last, she called 
him a " liar." 

There was a general hubbub in the room. Some of their male 
Mends interposed. 

" I say, Britisher, you're a trimmer, yoa air I " cried one. 

" How dar you insult Miss Dalton ? " blustered another. 

" Turn them out I — turn the Britishers out 1 " rose from many 
voices. 

Jack turned to confront them with a set face. " That girl 
murdered my mother ! — ttrangUd her with the fellow leaif U> 
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'thii ! " and, plaoking it from her Bhonlders, he held it eloR, 
^' Look at her ! " 

To address them he had mounted the seat by the wall. The 
TQotioD of his arm dispIaeedatiiiBeaDae, and jerked oat the caudle 
it held. It fell oa Sally Duckworth's dres§, Thelndian mnslin 
waa aflame in a second. 

Screaming, ehrieking, terrified, she darted to and firo, defeating 
all efforts to save her. Forgetting her crime. Will and Jack both 
ran to her rescue, stripping their jackets to envelope har. 

They put out the fiery drees, but the fire of life soon followed. 
"Not, however, before she made a duly attested confession in the 
.ears of many witttesBea, saying thai; vanity had been her ruin, 
and begging her moQier to make restitution, Ker last words were 
" Retribution I Retribution I " 

She had watched Mary Jackson run home, had then knocked at 
Ann Smith's door, ostensibly to borrow one of the Barcelona ker- 
'Chiefs which Ann, in the fulness of her heart, offered to give her ; 
had professed to be struck with the provision of brilliant things 
around, and taking np the scarf playfnlly, had thrown it first 
over her own sbonlders, to see how it looked, then over unsus- 
pecting Nan's, and gave it a sudden jerk and tivist. Nan 
struggled and fell, but she was uppermost. Will's kit had 
snpplied the sailor's suit in which h^ mother had kept guard 
«ven in the face of the droning watchman. They had previoaely 
Bold tbeir furniture to a broker, and were ready for flight with 
their double booty. A cart conveyed them and their luggage to 
Knot Mill, and the packet boat took them disguised as two 
sailors to Liverpool. A vessel was on the point of siuling for 
America ; they sailed with it, under flctitions names, having 
parted with their sailors' gear to a marine dealer, and obtuned 
^ood feminine outfits. 

The rest is soon told. The "Ariadne" brought home, not 
only the confession, and the duplicate scarf, but a large portion 
of the stolen property, which Mrs. Duckworth mefuUy surren- 
dered. 

There were two weddings at Die Old Church early in the 
following spring, Ellen Clonghnot having been let into the secret 
■of Will's penchant for the pseudo Miss Dalton ; and Mary Jack- 
con, freed from imputation of murder by Sally Duckworth's 
Jying confession. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Suiton's Mill was a noteworthy feature in tlie landscape, 
eeeicg that it had a fiur backf^oimd of trees, and stood otherwise 
alone on one of the many tribotarieB of the Thames, not even a 
eottage coming Into view within a quarter of a mile, and the 
eonntry aronnd being somewhat flat and sparsely wooded. An 
ait in the winding river, by dividing the stream, had offered an 
opportunity for the conatmction of a dam, and there the mill- 
wheel went merrily roond, making mosic with the water and in- 
the good miller's pockets, and in the breasts of his wife and 
danghter, whose voices oilen kept it company in cheery songs oT 
their own. 

A sturdy, ronnd-faced, good-tempered sort of fellow was the- 
miller, and his daughter, a girl of some sixteen years, seemed 
pretty much of the same pattern. Mrs. DnfUin was cast in a 
very different mould ; had high-cheek bones, a prominent and 
decidedly masculine nose, abroad high forehead, and a somewhat- 
hard set of month. Bat, bless yonr life, she was as kind at. 
heart as Dofton himself, and that was saying much. 

There wasn't a beggar or a tramp who came that way without, 
finding it ont, and the miller knew it well, or he would not have 
tested it so often in bringing home weary strangers he found 
wanderii^ in the byeways in search of shelter. She had known-, 
what it was to wander, and -want a home and a shelter, bat it ia- 
not everyone who is so ready to turn personal experience to such 
practical account for the good of others. 

The mill I have told yoa stood in a lonely spot, apart from 
other habitations; and tbionghoat every night in Uieir lives alamp- 
wad kept burning in the miller's own bedroom, so as to serve as- 
a beacon to any poor wanderer gone astray. 

It BO happened one stormy night in October, when the miller 
had promised to bring home in his cart from the market town 
the weekly supplies of meat and groceries (it being no day, he- 
said, for a woman to venture out, when somebody else, who could 
do her business for her was compelled to go), that he broa^t- 
'home in his cart more than he went for, or tlum his wif^ expeotud. 
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Seated an empty sacka in the cart was a girl not mnch older than 
their Uadge, whose skirte were drenched and bedrabhled, though 
their texture waa superfine aad their fashion new, whilst ttte 
feather in her Buheoa' hat hong limp and flabby. Bnt her dress 
'was torn, and her gloveleas hands swollen and discolonred with 
cold and wet. 

"There, wife," quoth the miller, 'Tve brought yon a drowned 
kitten to take care of— a ninaway." 

"A runaway? " she echoed, in a sorrowfol, half-qoeetioning 
tone, looking hard at the girl, who covered her face with her 
faaode and eohhed. 

" Aye, a runaway. I (bund her leaning agunst the finger-post 
ftt the cross-roads, not knowing where to go, or which way to 
torn, so I thought I'd best bring her here, and see what was to 
be done with her in the morning. Ah we came in the cart she 
told me ehe had been for three or fonr years lining with an old aunt, 
and the aunt was grown so hard and cross she had determined to 
Tua away and get her own living somehow, either aa a goTomass, 
or a mnsic-mistress, or something. It's well I had a lantern od 
tiae shaft, or there might have been a mnover, as well as a run- 
away, in the dark. Now, take off your wet things, my lass, and 
Bit down. My wife will take care of you, for thio night. And 
hark, thee I Madge," to his daughter, "bestir thyself and help 
mother to get some dry clothes and warm supper for both of us, 
whilst I look after the poor horse." 

"Aye, the merciful man is merciful to his beast," murmured 
Mrs. Dnfton in an undertone; "bat how came you to be in this 
plight, if the story you tell is true ? " she asked searchingly, as 
she helped to pee] off the saturated cloth jacket which clnug to 
the sUm form of the girl like a skin. " You conld not expect to 
get into a respectable sitnation without even a chuige of 



" I hod a black leather bog with me when I left Aunt Clifford's. 
But I set off before daylight to catch the first train to 
London at a station where I was not known, and I had to go 
through the lanes and fields. I thought I was quite safe," she 
sobbed, "but in crossing one of the fields I met three or four 
navvies, and they caught hold of me and tore out my earrings and 
my brooch, and stripped off my gloves and my rings, and my 
watch, and went off with them and my bag. I screamed and 
Btm^ed, and said they would leave me penniless, but they only 
told me to ' hold my row, or they would murder me.' I had no 
money for the train, and I dared not go back to my aunt, and I 
have, been walking on all day in the rain. It was fine when I 
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left Sonnmg — and ob, I never thought of Bnoh a disMter aa this," 
Mid the yoang adventoress 'wrnng her hapda mnch as Madge had 
wrung the dripping garments, for which she had brought diy 
ones in exchange. 

" No," said Mra. Daflnn, as she knelt to remove the soaked 
and ntoddy bootB and stockings, " yonng people do not think, 
or they think rashly, when they leave the tried for the untried, as 
you and others have done. Bat put oa these dry shoes before 
my good man comes in, and thenyonll be ready for the pea-soup 
Madge is pouring out ; Miss ? " 

" Murray," said the yonng lady faintly, as if half ashamed to 
make her identity known, but grateful for ttie shelter she had 
fonnd, so different from all she had pictured. 

In came the miller again as blythe as a bee, blew out his 
lantern and hung it on a nail, and after taking off his wet boots 
and thrusting Itis big feet into slippers, sat down robbing the 
palms of his bands together briskly. 

"Now, miss," said he, "sit down and let ns thank God f(« 
■ sending you in my way, and to a roof and a warm supper this 
terrible night, though they mayn't be what you've been used to; 
th^ may be more than yon deserve, " 

" How BO 7 " asked his wife, when the short grace was ended, 
and as if she wondered what was left untold. 

" WeU, I think you'll say so too wife, when I tell you she ran 
away for nothing more than a hasty qnarrel with a good aunt 
because she took too much care of her." 

There was a sudden flash in the black eyes bent over the pea- 
soup, but never a word from the lips. 
■ " How so ? " again put Mrs. Dufton. 

"Well, Miss sajTB her aunt insisted on seeing a letter she 
received, and on dictating the answer, imd she thought she was 
old enough to judge for herself." 

" And BO I do I " came with a peremptory burst from the 
sevKiteen-years-old lips. 

" And old enough to face the world alone? " pot the miller's 
wife with a curious look. 

" Yes, if I had not been robbed," was the answer. 

" Ah, my lass, I think my wife could tell you another tale 
than that ; a tale yon'd best hear whilst yonr own misadventure 
iB fresh. Yon may not be so confident when she has done," 
quoth the miller. " Now wife t " 

There was very liltJe hesitation, for Utta. Duft«n thought it 
was about time she read the foolish yonng person by the fin 
a lesson oatofalivingbook; a lesson that ^onld set her thinking 



<if others as well as herself, and not to mlHtake fancied evils for 
Teal ones; and serve as a Taming for her own Madge at ttie 

" Bless me I how the -wind rattles at the casement and door," 
flha began, when Madge had cleared away the supper-tbingB, as 
aha took her knitting and sat down beside her husband in the glow 
«£Uie fire, with the young girls opposite ; "We may thank onr stars 
— or thank Qod, which is mnch better— that we are comfortably 
itooBedona night like this. Yon seem to thinkitright, Miss, to take 
an independent coorBe, bat let me tell yon there will be amcions 
and Bore hearts because of the uncertainty and fear .what may 
have become of the misguided runaway, and I am oiraid yon hardly 
realize it. Think what it would be if the nnoert^ty and anxiety 
vere to last for weeks, or months— -or for ever I Yet such things 
have been, as I know to my sorrow, and will be again whenever 
wilMness, or restlessness, or self-importance tempts lad or lasa to 
take the world on young shonlders without advice or knowledge 
-of their elders: There is no school so cold as that of the outer 
world, no relative so harsh as experience, no lot more lonely 
-than that of one cast adrift by self. It is a risky thing to venture 
ont into the world alone andnnfriended. 

" I did it. And if it pleased Providence to save me irom the 
w<n8t conseqnences, that was no merit of mine. 

" There are other things besides love of adventure, or hasty 
temper, that tempt lade and lasses to steal away from home. 
I stole away from mine, and it may be a caution to you if I tell 
yon all about it ; for I left those I loved dearly, and vrith the 
very best intention ; but as I read once — 



" Wdl, yon see what I am now — a stout, fresh-looking woman 
of forty, with a sprinkling of grey hairs on my head, and a boe 
&at perhaps looks rather too cross sometimes ; bnt my girl here 
knows there is a mother's heart in my breast, whatever my &ce 
may betoken, 

" I had always a rather masculine countenance and build, even 
when I was no more than nineteen. 

" At that time I had a brother £dgar, older than myself ; bnt-I 
was the eldest girl in a large family, and much drudgery had 
&Ilen to my share. It had not alvrays been the case, for tmtil 
my fattier — Edward Ainsworth, a fiistian manniacturer in 
Uaneheeter — fiuled in business, we were all as well cared for and 
^dl educated as any of our class. 

" Bat when he c^ne down in the world things were altered. 
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Fa&er had to take a sitnation, and there hang bo many to keep, 
he adTertised in the OuanUan and got book-keeping and copyin|f 
to do in the evening to BQpplement his salary. Edgar, two yean 
older than myself, was articled to a solicitor named Bailey when 
the crash came. Of course, ha had no salary, and, having a high 
spirit, could not brook dependence on his poor broken-do\ni 
fother. His master allowed him to bring home deeds to engroMB 
— ^paying him rather less than the law stationer's charges ; and, 
poor fellow, he sat up half the night to earn what woidd bare^ 
clothe T^i"! as a gentleman, and keep him. 

" I saw that his health was giving way, and I had fears fiw 
father too ; bo I insisted on Madge and Polly taking a share of 
the house work and sewing, whilst I helped mother to educate 
the little ones, and at night I took a pen in hand to help, first 
father, and then Edgar. Ofconrselhadfirsttoleam book-keeping 
and a commercial hand, and then the stiff legal one. 

" But love and resolntion will accomplish more than tbat, and 
perhaps it was that same resolution and occupation which hardened 
and set my features in so manly a mould. 

"Well, Edgar was barely out of his articles, and retained 
by his governor at a respectable salary, with a hope of partnership 
in the long ran, than, alack for all of ns ; he fell ill and died. 
Too much work and too little play had been the death of him. 

" It was very nearly the death of poor father, too. 

" The hope and crown of his hopes was gone. The means to 
* bury his dead ' and find sables for the mourners -had to be 

"Mother could only weep, and bewail the misfortune of having 
BO many helpless girls to keep and clothe, and never a boy left 
old enough ti3 take hia brother's place. 

" Her words stung me. I had done boy's work and girl's vrork. 
She should see if I was helpless. 

" Mother vras sobbing in the kitchen ; Folly and Ben hung ovet 
her, attempting consolation ; Madge was in the scnlleiy. 

"I beckoned her upstairs into our little bed room. 

" * Madge,' said I, ' do you know where the money is to oomft 
from to bury our darling ? " 

" Madge shook her head, and I saw she would not trust herself 
to speak. 

" ' I know how it may be done, if you vrill only consKot,' I 
whispered, afi:aid of being overheard. 

" ' We can sell onr htur,' I went on in the same undertone. 

"I saw her consternation by the moonlight, for we had no 
candle; and as its rays fell on tl^ golden glory of her giiiii^ head. 
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I fflit a pang of compmiotiDn at niy own propoBal. As &» n^ 
oimmBBsive black coils, whatcEu'ed [then? IiwooldhaTiiboiigfab 
jay dear dead brother a resting-place even with my life. 

" ' M7 hair ? Oh, Johanna I ' wae all that Madge coald gasp. 

" ■ Yea, Madge darling, our hair will grow again as fast as the- 
graas on the grave we buy with it. Has not Edgar sacrificed his 
very life for us ? I)id the copying-pen leave his hand until Death 
took it ? ' 

"There was a struggle such as yon cannot onderstand ; hat- 
I conquered. Without giving her time to repent, I hurried 
ber out of the house unseen. 

"When we returned, two hours later, we had short cropB- 
ander oar bonnets, but we had also ten guineas to poor in our' 
mother's lap. 

" When I had courage to look myself in the face through a glass 
I was struck with my boyiah resemblance to my dead brother. 

*'I think it was that which first pat my neit project into my 
head, and once in I conld not get it out. All things conspired to- 
strengthen it. After the funeral I applied both to Mr. Bailey 
and tlie law stationer for deeds to copy or engross, nrging that I. 
bad for some time assisted my brother ; but I think my mourning- 
made leas impression on them than my cropped head, and that 
was not favourable. 

" Twenty years ago girls did not poll their heads, and wear- 
jeraeys and jackets and hata like boys ; and twenty years ago the 
intmsion of women into clerkships and scholarships was something 
to have uplifted respectable hands in dismay. 

" They did not ask why my hair was cropped short, they saw it 
vassocut, stared at me, no doubt thought me abold-faced madam, 
and were curt enough in tiieir refusal : ' We do not trust Important 
documents to girls.' 

"I then tried to get together a few pupils to teach with our 
youngsters. It was no use ; I had no testimonials, and mothers- 
looked at my blaok crop with decided objection. 

" My mother again bemoaned the helplessness of girls. Ren, 
then fourteen, bad got employment at a packer's (we were getting 
Btill lower in the world\ and I resolved to renounce my girldom, 
and see what I could accomplish as a boy. 

" Christmas was drawing near. I bad a good old aont, who- 
always sent me a new dress or something of the kind as a 
Ghnstmas-box. I wrote to her, said our new mourning was all 
we should want, and that money would be more useful — uay^ 
tbat I had a very special need for a few pounds. 

"I got a five-pound note by return. That was scarcely suffioioit.- 
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I looked ap all the femiuioe trinkets I had had in better dsTS 
and Bold them. I had idready plied a croohet-book in secret, and 
disposed of the prodact. Altogether I bad between eight and 
nine pounds. 

" It had fallen to me toputaeidethe dothea poor Edgar wodd 
never wear agun. 

" I looked them over carefally with an achiag heart, packed into 
« carpet bag linen and his best snit of clothes preserving his othsrs 
for nse), and held myself in readiness. 

"Readiness for what, do yon aak ? Well, readiness to leave 
• everything and everyone I loved best in the world for an idea; 
-bom, it might he, of love for father, mother, and the rest — of 
.a longing to relieve them of an encumbrance ; but more, I fear, of 
.a self-sufficient belief that I could cope with the world if I were 
,bat a man. Believe them I I had a oonviotjon I should pour into 
the house a trickling stream of gold that should wash every trace 
-or sign of poverty from the door, 

"I took no council but with my wise self, not even with onr 
Heavenly Father. I meant well, but I began ill. 

" It is not possible to imagine my feelings as I stuck up bits of 
'holly here asd there ' to look Christmas like,' and contribnted 
my quota to the ChristmaB feast, saddened as it was to all of ns 
by onr black garments, and the vacant place at the board, saddened 
:aB it was to nu, by the consciousness that there would be two 
vacant places there henceforth. 

" How I kept my tears back as I kissed one »&er another that 
'ChriatmBS night I do not know. My nerves were strong to the 
attermost. I slept with Madge, and always rose first to light 
.the fires ; of course, before daylight in midwinter. 

" That night I had no sleep. I heard the clock strike out the 
hours. At four I slipped from my bed and the room like a 
-thief — was I not stealing a child from her parents, and happiness 
-with her? 

" In a dark closet under the stairs, I had hidden my carpet-bag 
.-and there I dressed by the light of a dip candle in my brother's 
•elothes, even to his overcoat. House-work had taken some of 
the dtuotmess from my bands, and a comb took the last sign of 
womanliness out of my short black h^. 

" As soon as I heard by the clatter of clogs and shoes on the 
"pavement that the factory people were off to their work, I drew 
liack the latch of the front door, and stepped out boldly, as any- 
■<me might do who was hound on a journey, though my heeii 
•maa pumping away like a fire-engine. 

"I plunged into the dark, literally and metaphorioiJly, kx 
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thaiewssB &%, and the Btreet-lampe barely served as Bign- 
poets. 

" Into the London-road Station I homed, jast in time to catch 
the Parliamentary train. In a few minates I was in a third-class - 
carriage on my way to London, with my carpet-hi^, without oqj 
address, at my feet. 

" So far, all had been hniry and excitement. Now, I bad', 
leignre to refieat. I had no fi^enda in London, no motive in 
going thither, beyond the impossibility of taking a man's work itt. 
Uanchester, where I and my family were known. 

" I began to wonder if the letter I bad left on the kitchen dresser 
for father and mother made it clear enough that I had left them 
only out of love, and would be sure to let them hear from me as 
soon as I got into a good clerkship, and was able to seod tbem a 
remittance. I wanted it clearly understood that I meant to help to- 
keep the yooug ones, instead of being a dead weight upon them. 
The clothes I had left behind I had said might be altered for 
Uadge and Polly, I should never want them ^ain I X had left 
^fta and messages to all ; but now that I was speeding away, I 
felt as if I had not said half I ahould have said to cheer tbem over 
my departnre, 

"But I set my&celike a flintagaiustanymiegiving, and leaned 
back in the comer with my bat over my eyes as I thought and 



" I had had no breaktlsst, bat a cnp of milk and a orost ; bad 
been afraid to stir up the fire. In Lonoashire the kitchen fire is- 
raked ovem^ht — that is, covered up vritb a lamp of coal and a 
heap of slack and ashes wetted, and has only to be stirred into 
life in the morning. I had been a&aid to stir it, I say, to boil a 
kettle — a&aid to clatter fire-irons, or cups or saacers. l^e need 
of a hot cup of coffee to sustain my courage made itself felt long 
before we reached Crewe ; and there sometiiing else made itse^ 
felt—the strangeness of my habiliments. 

" In the fog and darkness, and the baste to catch the train, I 
bad stalked along nuiniully. Now self- consciousness made me 
womanish again. 

" ' This will never do,' thought I, and stepped boldly out on 
the platform, following the crowd to the refreshm^ bar, and 
calling for coffee with the spirit of desperation. 

" Eiideavoariug to master a stale bun and coffee, scalding-hot, I 
hoard a voice almost at my elbow exclaim, ' 0ood heavens I what 
a likeness ! He might be Edgar Ainsworth's ghost.' 

" I had stroi^ nerves, but I felt almost stunned. Wy presence 
of mind still served me in good stead. Without apparent 
precipitation I swallowed my coffee and went back to my seat 
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and carpet-bag, looking at the speaker as I pasaed. I did nbt 
know him, nor he me, thongh he did stare hard. The incident 
-put me on my guard. 

" The sight of a small braaa plate on the carpet-bag bearing the 
word " Ainsworth " reminded me I shoiild want a name. It mm 
■easy to change Johanna into John, and as John Ainsworth bravs 
fntnra recognition ae ray-own oonsin. I did not know the wilder- 
ness to which I was going, or the little danger there was of 
.atninbling over friends likely to rect^ise. 

" Friends I I had them all to se^ I 

" When I turned out of the dingy terminus at King's Gross, &int 
~with fatigue and hunger, I stood hesitating — so many roads to 
«hoose from, and none inviting. The same I thonght of the 
■coffee-shops ; but hunger pressed, and I turned into one close at 

" With much ado I ate the chop served up ; and whilst washing 
it down with tea which must have been boiLed I ran my eye down 
'<the "apartmenta " column of the CUrkemincU, Newi which lay oa 
the smeared table-cloth. Plenty to choose &om ; bat where did 
they lie ? There was neither " Directory " nor map of Londcm 
in the coffee-house. 

" I sallied forth, carpet-hag inhBnd,to explore the neighbooriiood 
in quest of lodgings at once cheap and respectable. 

" The weight of my carpet-hag soon settled the qnestion for me, 
I took almost the first that offered — a smaJt room, ill-famished, 
high up, over a fruiterer's shop in Qray's Inn Boad, which dte 
landlady insisted was " fit for a dook, an' dirt-cheap at aevea 
shillings a week." 

" This was to be pud in advance, as I ' hadn't no Inggage to 
.speak of.' 

" Too weary to wander, I agreed. Then came a hnckstering fbr 
«oals, DSB of cooking atensils, &c., and attendance ; and tiioo^ 
I — for many reasons — dispensed with the latter item, the seven 
shillings became ten — a large item considering my financea and 
prospects, for I had to live besides. 

" When the woman was gone, without throwing off my overeoat, 
I flung myself on the bed, somewhat less mastOTful than in the 
morning, but still full of the great things I meant to accomplish 
-on the morrow, or in the New Year ; and I slept. 

" When I awakened, wit^ a stinging sensation on my face and 
hands, it was pitch dark, and I had neither fire, matches, oat 
■candle. 

" A nice housekeeper I shall make, thonght I, as I groped my 
-way downstairs and to the side door into the street, on a n 
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ing or ibopping ezpodition. I diseovered that it wu " Bom^ 
Day," and diope closed early, or altogelber, a proceeding nawto 
me. I had to &J1 back on a coffee ^op for another meal, and 
ramble threi^h the streeta to pan the hours away and gain 
«on£denoe in my newly-assumed manhood. 

" Bat so many dmnken men and women rolled against me, or 
«oaght fellowship, that I was glad to find my way back, and 
«btain the accommodation of a candle from Mrs. Perkins, also 
firewood. 

" The arrangement of my olothes in the keyless and rickety chest 
of drawers foond me oconpation f<n: awhile. Then I locked the 
door and went to bed. 

"To sleep, to dream? No snch things. I fomid to my 
«OBt the meanii^ of tUrt-eheap. My first night in London was 
not promising, 

" As a woman I might have given tlte ro<mi a thorough tum-ont 
and pnrifioation ; as a yoong gentlenum I could only remonstrate 
with Mrs. Perkins, to be flatly contradioted, and told if I wanted 
scrubbing done I must pay for it. 

" ' No gentleman as was a gentleman would have made such an 
allergation ? What did I expect in a London lodging ?' 

" Something different, and I told her so. Bat I had no time for 
altercation, though I saw through the ' payment in advance.' 

" To take food in the loathsome room was impossible. Again I 
had to resort to a coffee-house. S^/roXioToxiLioyd'tNeatpaptr 
and ihe Daili/ Ttlegraph. 

" ' Copying Clerk wanted. — Apply, personally, No. , Qrace- 

ohuroh-street.' 

" Just the thing for me 1 I must find my way thither without 
delay. 

" ■ Can yon direct me to Qraceohurch-street ? ' I asked the 
waiter. 

" ' Ves, sir. You tnms into Holbom right at the bottom of the 
lane — to yonr left-hand, mind, and the road lies straight afore 
^on. Can't miss it, sir ; Holbom Hill , Skiimer-street, Newgate- 
street, Cheapside, Poultry, then right across by the £sohange 
mns Comhill, and Oracechurch-street at the top."' 

" Very dear were the man'sinstructiona, repeated and checked 
off OD his fingers ; but I mistook his ' straight afore you, sir,' 
and got astray, first at the foot of Holbom Uill — there was no 
Yiaduat twenty years ago — and again at the Mansion House- 
When set right, and the ^ace foond, only disappointment awaited 



' Too late, sir ; the vacancy is filled.' 
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"'Better look next time I' aaid I, nothing daonted, and seeing^ 
• mqi-Bhop at the baek of the Boyal Exchange, I laid out n 
shilling in a map, to avoid taij other anch misohaace ; and 
taking it for a guide, b^an to look about me. A Ba& bun 
served me for dinner, then followed another cofise-shop ten, a long 
spell at the evening papem, a jotting down in a pocket-book 
(once Bdgar'a) of advertisements to be answered, the porcbase oT 
stationer; and coodlee ; and I made my way back to my lodgings, 
weary, it is true, but only to answer the adTertisements in my 
most clerkly hand befix« I slept. 

" Slept I did I aay ? There was no sleep 1 
" I spent the next day looking for a cleanly lodging, and ft 
landlady notl&belled 'Virago.* 

" By good forttme I found what I wanted in Calthrop-etre^ 
The rent was less, on account of the outlook, I sappose — a blank 
wall, which I afterwards foond to be a prison — and I heard of 
iM) extras. ' There was a cupboard on the landing in which I 
oonld keep my own coals ; another in which 1 could keep my 
' tea-things and such like.' 

" ' The old g^itleman who has the next room keeps his tfatngs 
here ; ' and she touched another such press. 

"It seemed as if Mrs. Moss was accustomed to gentlemeii lodgers 
who 'did for themselves,' and I felt my way considerably 
smoothed. It was a phase of London life, and new to me. 

" Expecting answers to my letters, I stayed on for a day or two 
with Mrs. Perkins, getting what sleep I ooold on a oonple of 
chairs. Then, not receiving the expected reply, I re-fiUed my 
carpet-bag, left the key of the room behind on the table, and. 
walked off after nightfall, afraid of a second encounter with t&s. 
Perkins, and being told I was ' no gentleman.' 

" Half- a- sovereign more than covered the cost of my few 
indispensables in the way of crockery, cutlery, and tin-ware, bnt 
that made a hole in my dwindling coin, which made an early 
situation imperative. 

** To save fixe and eonsnlt the papers, I stJU took a ooffee-honso 
breakfast, and, becoming wise id small economics, made a rasb^ 
of bacon, an egg, a saveloy, a heiring.'or a &ggot serve me for 
my mid-day mral. It was not luxurious fare, but paper and 
postage cost money, and my parse began to ran low. 

" Still, I kept up my spirits. One or two answers came, and 
they perhaps Bustfuned me. But I was no nearer. At one place 
lefereuces were wanted, at another I was too young. 

" I had no lack of energy. I mfu-ched straight into lawyers' 
offices and <into law-stationers' and asked for ' copying,' fatTting 
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specicoens in m^ hand. Once, aomeone, in a hurry for a deed, 
bade me sit down then ajid there, and make an engroHsed copy. 

I was paid, my work commended, and I was told I might 
'call again,' I (Ud call, waa again set to work ; but after ttiftt 
a flippant clerk took caro I should seldom see his principal. 

Weeks went by, in or oat of doors my days and nights dragged 
heavily. SoUtude and discouragement soon told upon me. I 
bad no books, no watch or clock, and the blank prison wall before 
my window, dreary at the best, began to loom ominously iipoa 

Something I must do, if I wonid keep ont of a workhouse walls, 
or those. 

My hand had not lost its ctmnlng. A reel of cotton and a 
crochet-hook were in my bag. 

I locked my door as a security agw'nstintmsiou, tbongh there 
was little fear of that, and worked away at crochet-lace collars, 
which I took to the shops and offered as the ' work of a lame 
sister,' and sold at very inadequate prices. At one place in. 
Upper-streetjlalingtonilwaa offered employment for my 'sister' 
if she couid make the chenille and purse-silk nets in which girls 
at that time gathered their back hair. But I had to leave our 
address and a deposit for the material. 

I netted until my fingers were sore, and for a time paid Mrs. 
Mobs regularly ; but, although I, too poor now for the coffee-shop, 
pored overihe CUrkenwell News pasted up as a boon to the needy 
on blank walls, my hopes of other employment were dashed again 
and again, and my robust health began to give way, 

A meagre old bachelor was my neighbour — a Mr. Pulteney, a 
decayed barrister and a bookworm. We met occasionally on the 
stairhead. He was courteous or snarling, as the mood took him. 

He observed the change in my steps from buoyancy to 
listleasness, and saying I was too much alone for a young man, 
invited me into his room, lent me books, and talked books to me. 

After awhile, heart-weary, I told him just so much of my story 
as I thought advisable. I had come to London to get a situation, 
and had failed. 

' So I fancied,' said he. ' Have you any references ? ' 

I shook my head. 

' Done nothing wrong, I hope, young man ? ' 

' Nothing wrong, but leaving home,' I answered. 

* Go back,' said he. 

' Never I until I can go back as a help to my friends, not ft 
dead weight.' 

He shrugged his shoalders. . 
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' Welt, yon know beat. I have givea my advice, Mr. 
^DBWorth.' 

The following day I walked into the City. A book-keeper was 
wanted in a merchaat's office. 

' Your age, air ? ' 

' Twenty-one.' I was nearing it. 

' Twenty-one, vith that smooth cliin. Ton look raghteen ; 
mnch too young. If you looked older yoa might paea. Stability 
is wanted here.' 

Ag^ I went back disheartened. I had been nine months in 
London, barely keeping life and soul together, and that with 
woman's work. 

My clotbea were wearing shabby. I should be nnable to 
renew them. 

And in all this time, I heard nothing &om my borne. Ob, how 
I longed to bear of them I I b^an to dream of them ; of Uadge 
with her radiant hair grown long again ; of father bent and worn 
with grief for me ; of mother qneruloualy complaining of her 
children's helpleaenesa. But I never dreamed of going Jjack, or 
of writing home until I got employment. As I grew thinner, I 
think I lost something of my manly bearing. I know I was losing 

Mr. Piilleney'a room was crowded with miscellaneous matters 
in every spare nook ; books were piled on the floor for lack of 
shelves. 

One day he called me in. He had a box of tangled rubbish 
before him, 

' Bee I ' aaid he, as he dangled something black In my view ; 
' here is something to add the growth of ye'ars to yoor face. I 
bought the thing for private theatricals when I was ayoung man 
and had money to throw away.' 

It was a black beard, somewhat dosty and mildewy, but of 
£rst-rate workmanship. 

I tried it on, and looked in the glass. It did give me the 
manliness I lacked. 

* Keep it,' said the old gentleman. ' If it help you to a 
situation well and good. If not, you can pitch it into the fire.' 

I never thought of the deception I was about to practise. I 
only thought of getting a situation. 

I took my good landlady into my confidence over the beard, 
and she only tanghed. 

Mr. Pulteney did more : he wrote, in a very crabbed hand, a 
letter to an old legal &iend, a Mr. Bunce, in Westminster, recom- 
mending me as a copying- clerk. 
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1 had ceased to hope when J applied for a situation uoir, and 
I might have been knocked down with a feather when I was UAA 
to come in the momiog, and offered a ponnd a week, with an 
advance if I Boited, 

A ponnd a veekl It Beemed a fortone. I had not been 
earning ten shillings ; had drifted into arrears with Mrs. Mobs ; 
my boots, once or twice repaired, threatened to part sole 
from body. 

Indeed, more than my boots had been in danger of that, I 
had taken to watching the river from the wharves and stairs, and 
io thinking how Boon the water would wash away all my sorrow 
and disapp ointment. 

Now all was changed. I hnrried back to thank Mr. Pdteney. 

Next day I took my seat on a high stool — a clerk among the 
clerks — and, anxions to justify my appointment, applied myself 
sedoloasly to my task. 

It was a good step from Galthrop street to Westminster, and 
my breakfast was but dry toast and weak cocoa ; still I persevered ; 
thongh a oiast of ^read and -cheese eaten in the street had to 
serve for dinner, and I had no better fare when I got home — the 
home X had made for myself. 

What a God-Bsnd was that first ponnd I I paid for my lodgings 
that week, and got a cheap pair of second-hand boots, bnt I did 
not live on the fat of the land. 

Still I worked on hopefully, paying off arrears week by week, 
and faring something better. 

But I did not as80ciat« with my fellow-clerks. I bad no money 
to waste in their ways ; and I shrank from much of their con- 
versation, though I had heard and seen more wickedness as John 
Ainsworth than Johanna Ainsworth had ever jappoaed to exist. 

Then they were fnll of larks and pranks, and wasted the time 
for which their master paid them. I did not, and they dabbed 
me a sneak and acant, and played off practical jokes npon me. 

The last had well-nigh proved &tal to me. 

I was set to make a fair copy of a draught will, and I made it. ' 

When my new master came to read it out to his client prior to 
signature he came acroBB an interpolation which to his le^ mind 
was a bare-faced attempt to commit a fraud on the intended 
legatees. 

In a rage he strode into the clerks' office, taxed me with the 
interpolation. I aaaared him I had followed the copy. Ha 
demanded the draught for inspection. 

I had returned it with the fair copy to Mr. Moore, my enlor, 
It was handed to the solicitor. He brought it to me, pointed 
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oat the difEarfiDce between my &aadiileiit copy and the origmal 
dnaght ; and asked me who had bribed me to rain the firm, and 
eanae fatnre litigation. 

In vain I protested that I had followed the draught placed in 
n^ hands. I had no proof. 

Stnng by hie taonts, I replied incantionely tliat a fictitions 
drao^t mnat have been given to me by my senior to work my 
rain. 

There was a general outcry. Mr. Bmice was horrified at the 
doable iniquity of a false accusation made to screen my own 
guilt. 

I was expelled the office with ignominy, warned that Mr. 
Palteney should know the Boonndrel he had trusted and recom- 
mended, and there was a hint that I was probably only a tool u 
P&lteney's hands. 

This was too much. I could only araeverate my innocence 
and repeatmy former plea, before I was forcibly tbrust out. 

And that was Christmas Eve. I had been led to espect a 
Christmas-box as a mark of approbation ; I was, instead, turned 
into the streets penniless — degraded — no character to fall back 
upon — no means of support left to me. 

Smarting with agony, I dashed away from the spot, heedlesS' 
whither. People screamed and shouted as I crossed the roads, 
once a cab-horse had its head on my shoulder, and once a 
policeman dragged me almost from under the wheels of an onmibos 
by tlie House of Commons. He gave me a vigorous shake, which 
lnx)ught me to my senses, and asked, "Do you want to kiU 
yourself, young man ? " 

Still, there was no going home. I had no home ! — my last 
refuge was shut out fixim me I How could I face Mr. Pnlteney 
and tell him ? How meet my struggling landlady without a 
Bbilling ? How provide for my own sustenance ? The very doors 
of the workhouse were closed to me in my masquerade of manhood. 

The shops were now alight and bnlliant ; drapers, grocers, 
confectioners, fruiterers, and toymen outrivalled each other in 
proclaiming what a " Merry Christmas " meant to people with 
money in their parses, and what it mi^ht mean to poor creatures 
like myself, who had missed their way in life, and were without 
friends, home, or money. 

Away from the brightness I sped into the darkness of the 
by-streets and alleys. 

Night found me by the riverside, as of old ; the riverside, thick 
with mud, overhung with crazy buildings and sheds, with here 
and there steps to the bo ats and the wat^. I hear there is a 
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grand embankment and gardens now, and that I Bhonld noi 
know the place if I wont. 

I do not think I knew it then, tnjr mind was in each a haze. 
In a Bort of dazed stupor I eat down on a blook of wood or stone, 
1 know not which, nor for how long : it might have been hoars. 
The heavy hand of a policeman on my shoulder — mine — roDsed 
me ; it was the third time a polioeman had touched me that day. 
I seemed to be haunted by tbe police ! 

■ Come, young man, get up. Yoa must move on. The tide is 
'Coming up, you will get your death if yon stop here. Move on.' 
Mechanically I obeyed, turning landwards ; bnt the water, on 
which a fall moon was shining, seemed to have a strange fascination 
ior me, and I agtun foond myself by the waterside, watching the 
ripples shimmering like silver in a line of light. 

I had heard people in the busy streets salute each other with 
* Merry Christmas I ' heard two fellows hauling in a barge hul 
the occupants of a passing boat with the same greeting, ' Kerry 
Christmas ! ' I bad wished father, mother, brot^r, sister, 
■' Merry Christmas ' just twelve months ago, and what a Christmas 
I had made it for them, and for myself! 

And now, where was I to spend the Christmas that was 
coming ? In the streets, the workhouse, oi a priion ? Behind 
the horrid wall which had bounded my horizon so long ? I 
shuddered as I recalled the tonch of the policeman. ' Young 
man,' he had said. What if I were taken np on suspicion for 
loitering about? Would not my whole story be sent flyii^ 
through the land on paper wings — a story of shameful disguise 
and failure? 

Nay, that should not bo I They might carry me to a dead-honse 
if they would, bnt I should be buried aa one unknown, and save 
the name I had borne from farther dishonour. A cold bath was 
better than the cold streets or stone walls and disgrace. 

' May God forgive me ! ' As the cry broke from my lips I 
had flung myself irom a wharf into the stream. 

I must have shrieked ere the water went over me and into my 
ears and nose and month, as I went down with a flash as of fire 
in my eyes ; came up struggling, only to be sent swirling on 
with the retreating tide, and then was down again ; now np, 
fighting with the Thames for the life I had madly finng 
away — all my past years crowding into a moment of gargling 
time— and then there came — oblivion 1 

Who rescued me, or bow I was rescued, boys, I only knew 
lafterwards ; thoagh I had better tell yon in the order of time, 
:and my good husband here can check me if I am wrong. 

-gle 
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A hearty yoimg fellow of thirty, whose broUier waa a Bailor, and 
who happened to live near a riyer, and had a boat of hia own, in 
which Baoka of floor went down stream, and sacks of com came 
ap — I see yon gnesa who I mean — well, he and two others had 
rowed Jack and bia kit all the way to Oravesend, to see him aboard 
hia ship, and were pnlling ap against tide bock again, when a- 
faint sonnd like a woman's scream broke the wienee. They 
rested on their oars for a moment, then pnlled where ihem was 
an eddy right in the line of moonlight ; uid as a dark head and 
white face came to the anr^Ke, a strong arm clutched the collar 
of a man's coat, and held the-body np till another pur of arms 
oame to hia assistance, and at the risk of swampingthe boat, 
tagged the drowning wretch oa board. 

A shont went ont over the still water from a pair of Insty 
longs, as the wet form was laid in the bottom of the boat. The 
steersmaD raised the black head and shooiders against his knee, 
cleansed the moath and nostrils &om blocNl and slime, to let 
water oat and give air, then looaed collar and neckcloth. Jnst then, 
in answer to their prolonged shoats, another boat shot into the- 
light, filled with river police. 

I seemed fated — dead or alive — to fall into the hands of the 
police that night. 

One of the men boarded the boat, took his place at' an oar, and 
in a few moments the two boata were alongside the floating 
station on the Thames. 

Only by hearsay can I tell how I was bronght back to life, or 
how my presnrerfi were taken by surprise when my black beard 
oame away in a poUceman'e hand, and the baring of my chest, to 
promote respiration, told that a desperate woman demanded their 
care, and not a fellow-man. 

Bat it needed no hearsay to tell how the stordy young miller, 
who had first datched me by the collar, was affected." 

" Aye," interrupted the miller, " I thought them river police 
took it all mighty coolly ; but I suppose it's their calling, and 
they get used to such sights I But go on, wife." 

" My first remembrance was 6i a pitying face looking down 
npon me, and ■ strange voice saying, * She's coming to I' mingled 
with the sonnd of a striking clock and the pealing of bells ; as, 
soon after, recollection dawned npon me, and a sense of discovery 
and shame, and I wished they hiCd left me in the river to drown. 

I believe I said so with returning speech, for a cheery voice 
said, ' Nay, nay, my lass ; there's better things in store for thee 
than drowning. -Hark to them bells I Do they not sing out 
' Christ is come t Christ is come t ' And did He not come t» 
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save the lost steep of iBrael ? My lass, Thames water won't 
wash away either sin or Borrow, Thank God for the grace that 
has, given yon time to learn that this Christmas mom I ' 

Maoh more he said to oomfort me ; and at length tears found 
their way into my onwaeping eyes, and I thii^lc Uiey did ma 
good. 

All that day, Chriatmas Day, and all tba nextm'gbt I remtuned 
in the hands of the police ; to be brongbt Dp the next morning 
with a hideous crew of drunken men and woman, before a 
magigtrate at Westminster, and there I — •Johanna Ainaworth, the 
daughter of honourable parents — stood like a common criminal in 
the dock, charged with the double offence of attempted suicide 
and wearing man's apparel. 

And then all my miserable story came out. I had left home 
where girla were an encumbrance, hoping as a man to get man's 
work and man's wages, and help those I left behind. After long 
^Inre, I bad obtained a situation — how, I did not say. Had gained 
the ill-will of the other clerks because I atnck at my desk. A trap 
had been laid for me, or a joke played off, which brought upon 
me the displeasure of my master. Hehadtnmed me off, without 
investigation, withoutmoney, orcharacter, aud in my desperation 
I had flung myself into 0x9 river. Bnt I refused to give my 
name; — well, they might imprison me; I might have brought 
misery upon my fiends — I could not add disgrace. 

' Bravely said, my lass ! ' whispered a voice at my elbow. 
' Bnt think again. A friend might serve you if your own silence 
does not stand in the way.' 

A doleful shake of the head was my only answer to the miller, 
who was there as a witness." 

"Aye," put in the miller, "and to see fiur play." 

The magistrate was about to remand me for inquiry, when 
someone rose and addressed him. It was Mr. Bnnce, and at his 
dde was Mr. Fulteney. 

' I know the prisoner as Jobn Ainsworth,' proclaimed the 
former. ' Under that name I engaged him as a copying-clerk ; 
and dismissed him summarily, and, I fear, wrongfully,' 

Mr. Pulteney had feared something when I did not return home 
as usual. Had looked up his friend Bunce, set inquiry on foot, 
and was there to testify somewhat in my favour. 

Nevertheless, I was likely to be committed to gaol as an offender, 
because I could not be allowed to go at large in male attire, 
and I had neither feminine garments nor the means to procure 
them. 

The miller stepped forth. 

D,g,t,7P:hy Google 
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' Yoar worebip,' said he, ' I'm a bad hand at accounts ; if bo 
be you will have mere; on that poor miegnided creature, and let 
her off, she can come to my mil] and keep my books, and maybe 
help the old mother to keep all straight till she can better herself. 
And I'll pay her a (air wage.' 

' Are you willing ? ' qaestioned the magistrate. 
Willing, hoys, I was thankful, and said so. 
' But your dress ? ' from the Bench. 

' If there be a woman in coort yont worship can send with me 
shopping, I'll Boon set that right," said the miller sturdily. 

It was set right, I was clad as a woman should be, and then I 
was allowed to depart, not witliout a lecture from the Bench on 
the course I bad taken. 

My new master, bidding his two friends have the boat in 
readiness at Blackfriars Pier, called a cab, and, together with Mr. 
Pulteney, we took Mrs. Moss by surprise. 

My arrears of tent were paid, and my tale told whilst I was 
gathering my traps into Edgar's carpet-bag, leaving my few 
cbattds behind as a legacy. 

No one was more astonished than my new master's mother 
when her son entered the mil! with ayoimg woman, and told her 
he had bronght her a book-keeper 1 

I think she had a notion he had been drinking, as be had not 
been home on Christmas Day, or that he had lost his senses. 

Bnt when he told all my story, and told it pitifully, she said, 
■ Poor lass ! ' and coming to remove my bonnet, dropped a tear 
as well as a kiss on my forehead, and I knew I had once more 
found a home. 

I kept the miller's books, and I helped the good mother to 
keep the house and clothes in order, and at their entreaty com- 
municated with my relatives. 

It was some time before an answer came back, and when it did, 
it almost broke my heart. My mother had never recovered the 
shock of my flight, but filled with self-reproach had died in less 
than two months. There had been a removal to a still cheaper 
neighbourhood, and Madge, impressing all the girls into her 
service, had turned her talent for dressmaking to good account. 
They had a fair business, and were thriving. Ben was steady, 
and had been promoted. Father had never been quite himself 
since he lost his Johanna. Whethermotber or myself was meant, 
the reproach to me was none the less severe. It was some con- 
solation to know myself forgiven. 

My kind master and preserver, and his equally kind mother, 
did their best to console me in my pain and late remorse. How 



^fleotnally and bow truJy jon may guese, boys, when I tell you 
I was the miller's wife b^ore another yeai bad gone over our 

Then I was able to help my kin. The first token was a huge 
hamper full of all good tbings, with a, puree in a sly comer, of 
whicb I was supposed to know nothing. My good man tboro 
said it waa a tb^ik-offering for a good wife. 

And now. Miss Murray, I bave told tbe story of a runaway, 
-and all that came of it ; and I hope you and my own girl, too, will 
take tbe lesson to heart. In our own wisdom we may follow a 
Will-o-tbe-wispl" 

There were tears in one listener's black eyes. Miss Murray 
heaved a deep sigh, as she said, " I'm a&aid I, too, bave followed a 
Will -o-the- wisp. Even if I bad not been robbed, I fear I should 
have Bunk under sacb difGcnlties as yon bad to encoonter. It 
waa a hasty and inconsiderate step, and I am afraid I was most in 
the wrong after all. And what would have been my end if your 
good bnaband bad not found me, I shudder to think. In my utter 
wretchedness 1 bad begun to wonder bow far I was from tbe 
river, acd whether I had better not end it all there. I shall never 
fot^et your kindness and goodness to me, or tbe tale I have beard 
this night, whatever becomes of me. But what I'm to do now 
I cannot tell. If I went back, aunt would never forgive me, or 
John either." 

" We'll talk that over in tbe morning," said tbe miller. " It's 
time we were all abed now." 

And with grateful thanks the young lady went to ber rude 
pallet, for tbe first time in ber life conscious what It meant to be 
homeless and sbelterlesa. 

If possible, tbe next day was more stormy and tempestuous 
than the previous one bad been, but rough as it waa, tbe miller 
bad mounted his horse and set off to find Mrs. Clifford's abode 
at Sonning. He and bis wife bad held a consultation over their 
early breakfast, and bad decided it was best to see tbe aunt and 
. smooth the way for tho runaway's return. 

Worn out with fatigue and exposure, the girl overslept herself. 
She came down at ten o'clock to apologise, but feverish, and full 
of excited questioning what would become of herself. She was 
hungry, but could scarcely choke a breakfast down. She heard 
the clack of tbe mill, and supposed tbe miller was at work. The 
rtun was pouring in torrents. Tbe river rashed over tbe weir 
with an awful sound in her ears. Her head seemed ready to 
eplit. Where efiouid she go ? What »hould she do ? 

Hrs. Dufton bade her " lie down on the old aofa, she was fit for 
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nothing elEM, and that v&a not a daj' to torn a dog ont, let alone 
a wilful lass." 

Dinuet time came, but so miller, and die wondered at that ; 
but abont three o'clock there waa a Bonnd of wheels at the baok 
of the mill. Then came in the miller, and with bim a stately (Hi 
lady and a Gne yoong man, her Bon, summoned from the noith 
by telegram when his coosin was miased. 

There was — -thanks to the good miller-~-forgivenesa fbr tlia 
mnaway, and more than foTgiveness, Mrs. CUffordwas willing at 
last to sanction the correspondence of her niece with her son, 
bat she wonld have no aecrecy, and no r unning away. 

" No more running away, aaijL Ihavehad ahardlesaon." But 
she very nearly ran away altogether before the lesson was spelled 
out; for fever followed the excitement and exposnre, and her' 
delirons illness brought as much sorrow to her friends as her rash 
fiight had done. 

She has been qaite another girl since her, recovery, and her 
aunt says she has no longer any fear of her making a good wiffa 
to John, since she learned to valne home and friends. But she 
says the lesson taught by the robbers, the wind, and the rain, 
hunger and weariness, might have been lost bad it not been 
enforced by the story of ^e miller's wife, who bad run away 
with a higher motive, and yet repented it as s wrong towards- 
others, a want of iaitb in Qod. 
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THEEESA TREVOR'S WEDDING DRESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

"If I were you, Teesj, I should Itave my wedding-dreBs made 
by Madame Drapean, and not by a mieerable nobody of a dreas- 
maker, who is as likely to spoil it as not," was the advice of" 
Miss Sthel Minton to her cooBin Thereaa Trevor, 'whoBe bridesmaid 
she was about to be. 

The damsel of eighteen summers who thus advised the bride- 
elect, aged twenty-one, dropped the fold of creamy satin offered 
for her inspection, and as she spoke took a well-satisfied survey 
of her own faultlessly-fitting winter costume in the looking-glass 
panel of Miss Trevor's handsome wardrobe, in which a bright 
fire shone and flamed, as if defying the sharp frost to enter 
there. 

Thereaa saw the movement and smiling, said, "Yet, Ethel, 
that blue serge fits you admirably. I admit Madame Drapeau's- 
skill. Still, can you point to any dress of mine which is not in 
good taste and style ? and I have no dressmaker' but Miss 
Nelson." 

" Well, no, I can't say that I can," answered Ethel with som& 
little hesitation. " But then, you know, a wedding-dress is not< 
to be classed with your ordinary attire. It is preposteroas to 
think of trosting that splendid silk Monsieur Delcroix has 
brought — a silk which it is not possible to match in England^-to 
a milliner in a poky room in a back street. I should be sorry to- 
consign my dress to her," and up went her shonlders in a shrngr 
and the tip of her nose in a cnrl of ineffable contempt and 
disdain. 

" Very likely," assented Theresa Trevor, expressively, as she 
calmly readjusted the folds of a rich ivory-white brocade silk, of 
minute and elaborate design, which lay in tissue paper on a- 
dainty cretonne ottoman ; whilst her volable companion ran on — 

" But who is this Miss Nelson ? And who reconmiended her ?' 
Oh 1 did you not once say it was Charlie Driffield ? " 

For some reason or other the blood mounted to Theresa. 
Trevor's temples, tmd she seemed to choke ovei-poweriug emotion 
down before she answered, soberly, 

" Bthel, dear, this Miss Nelson, whom you seem to despise on. 
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aocoimt of her calling, was aa delicately reared and as well 
brought up as yon or 1, if not better. A sad reverse of fortune 
following her father's death compelled her to work for her living. 
She is to be commended, not disparted." 

" Why, then, if she is so well educated did she not go oat &a 
a govemeas ? " 

" All girls cannot go out as goremeSBes. Besides, my dear, 
there was an invalid mother, and a yonnger brother and Eiater 
to be oared for as welt aa herself. She had previously tak^ 
lesaona in dreaamaking foT home uae, and reaolyed to torn them 
to account. Ker father, the rector of some place, had in proB- 
peroua days done basinesB with Driffield's Bank, and she there 
obt^ed a junior situation for her brother," 

" Oh, then, that is how Charlie Driffield came to recom 

But, my dearest Teasy, what have I said ? " And Ethel rose in 
alarm to fling her arms around her cousin, whose disturbance 
was palpable. " I beg you will forgive me I Ifoi^ot that Charlie 
Driffield was a forbidden topic. Nay, I thonght — pardon me 
— I tboaght— as you were about to be married you had for- 
: gotten " 

A tap at the door put a atop to the converaatioa. A neatly- 
dresaed maid was there to say, " Please, misa, the dressmaker ia 
below," 

The voice was sufficiently compoaed which said, " Show Miaa 
Nelson upstaira to this room, it is warmer here than below. 
And let a cup of hot tea bo sent up immediately, and a little 
'Cake ; she will be half-frozen," 

But Ethel Minton knew her conain too well to mistake con- 
straint for composure. Not aorry for the interruption, she had 
seated herself comfortably by the fire in the eaaieat of easy chairs, 
with a half-shivery glance at the frost-rimmed trees outside, but 
she rose involnntarily aa the dressmaker entered the well-appointed, 
not to say luxarious, dreaaing-room. She saw before bet, not 
the vulgar creature of her imagination, but a alim, lady-like girl 
in a dark ulster — pale and benumbed with the cold, it is true, 
yet whose inclination of the head on entering was graceful, in 
spite of the large parcel she carried ; and she could not have 
numbered more than twenty-three years. 

It was not so much an instinctive aense of propriety as a new- 
born deference to the lady in the dressmaker which caused her 
to Bay, " I think I had better go downstairs to aunt." 

"Nay, Ethel," interposed the bride-elect, "you must see what 
MisB Nelson has in her parcel ; " and, turning to the dressmaker, 
■" You must know, Mias Nelson, that my cousin, Miss Mmtoi^ 
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is a devotee of fasliion, a very oracle of the toilette. Her counsel 
will be invalnable." 

The dressmaker smiled as she shook a. dinner-dress of the 
richest ruby free from the brown paper. 

" You must not let my cousin make you nervous, Misa Nelson, 
though I own I have a horror of an ill-made, ill-fitting garment," 
put in Ethel, affably. " Oh 1 what a charming costume 1 " she 
broke forth again, clasping her hands in ecstasy as a shimmer of 
silk and poplin met her view, and she was forced to admit that 
Madam Drapeau could have done no better. 

Ait«r that, she could bear with more complacence that the 
Lyons brocade for the wedding- dress should be consigned to the 
same hands. But she watched and listened both to Teresa and 
Miss Nelson, whilst the latter sipped her tea, for some clue to 
the puzzle why this humble dressmaker was in snch evident 
&voar. And when the measuriog and fitting were over, she 
took upon herself to impress on her the extreme necessity for 
extra care', since, in case of any nnlucky slip, the silk was not to 
bo matched in England, having come fresh from Messieurs 
Deloroix's manufactory in Lyons. 

" I don't like tfie way that dressmaker smiles," she began, when 
Miss Nelson had gone out again into the cold, carrying with her 
a large parcel of materials. " She looked ae if she did not believe 
me when I said the silk was not to be matched, and came direct 
from the Lyons manufactory t " 

"Don't be prejudiced, my dear," said the other, "Madame- 
Drapeau has always an nnmeaning smile upon her face, but I 
never heard yon take exception to that." 

Theresa Trevor was an only child. Her father, a retired city 
merchant, still occupied the roomy, old-fashioned, red-brick 
house on the Chelsea border of Kensington, which took its name- 
&om an ancient mulberry-tree in the garden, where his father had 
lived before him. He had married kte in life, and when 1680 
showed its frosty face was a grey-haired man, who pottered about 
his garden and greenhouse, grumbled at the severity of the 
weather, which had played sad havoo with his ivy and other 
evergreens the winter before ; inveighed against the array of atone- 
and stuccoed villas and mansions which sprang up and elbowed 
him BO closely ; read the Times and Share List, and assisted the 
partner of bia joys and sorrows in the chief business of her life 
— the spoiling of their daughter. 

A child vrithont brothers or sisters is apt to be so spoiled, 
especially when bom unto middle-aged parents, and Theresa was- 
no exception. She was beautiful and accomplished, and had a 
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good heBirt, bnt she was not an angel, and they thonght her one. 
She had no fanlts in their eyes. 

Among their city friends might be connted Driffield the banker 
.and his wife ; and the banker'B home being no farther away than 
Cromwell -road, it naturally followed that Thereea shonld be on 
intimate terms wit^ the banker's daughters, and the son. 

It wfiB this son Charles, a fine Bpecimeu of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, who had bespoken Theresa Trevor'ssympathy for the Nelsons 
in their fall from competence to poverty, and the readiness with 
which she responded was due as much to her own good feeling as 
to the voice of the pleader. And yet there waa no voice which 
had so mnch music in her ears, no form with snch manly beauty 
in her eyes, no human being who could set her pulses dancing to 
the game tune, no human being in such thoroogh accord wiUi 
hers^, yet leading her beyond herself- to something higher and 
nobler. 

Their mutual attachment was a recognised fact, and the elders 
anticipated a speedy union of the two families, when, withoat 
any premouiUon, tiie two quarrelled and parted, with the ex- 
pressed determination " never to see the other's face again." 

MisB Trevor was proud ; Mr. Charles Driffield was proud also. 
He expected she would show signs of concession : she neither 
expected it from him nor dreamed of it for herself. 

She had forbidden the utterance of his name in her presence ; 
yet she missed the familiar word, missed the sound of his footfall, 
the echo of his voice, the touch of his warm hand, the kiss upon 
her lips ; aye, and the unottered reproof of bis steadfast eyes, 
when little fanlts, unseen by her fond parents, gave passing pain 
to him. He was the only one who ever found a flaw in her, or 
the only one who owned it ; and though they had quarrelled 
over it, she would rather have had his thoughtful cenanre than 
the unqualified adulation of others — ^that is, now the mischief 
was done, and repentance had brought common sense into play. 
The true heart and sincere lip were missed indeed. 

Theresa saw the anxious eyes of father and mother following 
her about the house, end she knew^for her glass told her — that 
she was growing paler and thinner. .In her pride of heart 
she dreaded lest the change should be remarked and talked 
about, aud Charlie Driffield should think she was "pining for 

To avoid this she proposed a summer tour on the Continent ; 
and as no proposal of hers met with long opposition, and the phy- 
sician they called in thought a change might be beneficial, the 
thoroughly English father and mother relinquished their home 
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«OiiifortB, and the Chekea house was reaigned, with a Bigh, to 
the care of servants. 

They wore away fonr months. When they returned there 
was a handeome, black- moustached foreigner in their train, whom 
they introdaced as Monsieur Eugene Delcroiz. 

A shght service rendered to Mr. Trevor in an altercation with 
guides at Ghamouni had served for an introdnotion, and the 
discovery that the polite stranger was the junior partner in the 
well-known Lyons Bilk honse of " Deloroix et N even" placed 
him on a friendly footing at once, Erasmus Trevor having dealt 
extensively with the noted firm previonsly to his retirement from 
buainesB in 1878. 

Monsieur Delcroix, as he said, was " travelling as much for 
health as pleasure, having overtaxed himself with close attention 
to business dnring the temporary absence of his honoured undo 
in London the previous season." 

This visit of the elder Delcroix was well remembered by the 
Trevors, he having dined at Mnlberry House with them 
during his stay ; and that fortuitous meeting with the younger 
Delcroix was hailed by Erasmus Trevor as a stroke of good 
fortune. -The merchant could not forget old associations ; it was 
A delight to be able to talk over commercial matters in a foreign 
land. Then, notwithstanding his learned name, he vibb no 
linguist : his French would not have passed muster even at 
■"Stratford-atte-ye-Bowe." The advent of an apt translator was 
something to rejoice over. 

The young gentleman — he was not more than twenty-seven 
— protested the good fortune was all on his side, his bows to the 
ladies and his glances towards Theresa giving sigoifioance to his 
speech. 

They met, parted, met ^ain at other points of the route, and 
whensoever they thns met Monsieur Decroix seemed most 
naturally to attach himself to their party, and that without the 
slightest appearance of intrusion, he being evidently regarded by 
all three as an acquisition. 

Without obtruding his society or big attentions, he made him- 
self necessary not only to the ^ders, but to Theresa. 

She bad set forth with the reeolate determiuation to forget 
Charles DrifBeld. Possibly she did forget him in the society of 
Ae handsome and attentive Frenchman. At all events she 
ended by accepting as a subBtitote for the old lover who " loved 
not her fenlts, bat, in spite of them, her," this Eugene 
Delcroix, who had followed them to Paris, and whose devotion 
was as the adoration paid to a saint or an angel. 
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He accompanied tbem to London, remained a week or two , and 
having pressed for an early marriage, went back, as he said, to- 
Lyons to prepare for the reception of his hride, returning only in 
time for the Christmaa festivities at Unlberry House, &om which, 
for the first time in many years, the Driffields were conspicnonsly 
absent. The fascinating Frenchman, however, did his best to 
flli np the blank ; his English was good if not flnent ; he was well 
read, conversible, conld discuss "tariffs" and "exchanges" 
with City men ; smile and show his white teeth, with mab'ona 
and misses, and make himself generally -agreeable. He was a 
iair musician, and sang sentimental songs with a fine tenor 
voice. 

Brasmne Trevor admitted that he would "mncb have preferred 
Charlie Driffield as a son-in-law ;" yet he said " Tessy's happiness 
was before all other considerations," and he was really proad of an 
alliance with the celebrated house of Delcroix, and introduced 
the nephew to his friends with much effusion. 

At Mulberry House all was bustle end preparation ; tears and 
smiles alternated on the pleasant face of Mrs. Trevor, as presents 
came trooping in for the bride, and the bridegroom clasped his 
hands and shrugged his shoulders in ecstatic admiration of eadi 
rich gift. 

One package, closely sealed with a well-known monogram, 
Theresa carried to her own room, and it was seen no more. 
Nor did she put in an appearance in the drawing-room the rest 
of the evening ; she " had a headache," she said. And no donbt 
she had, for the letter-cases, cigar-cases, smoking-caps and other 
trifles worked by her own hands for Charlie Driffield had all come 
back to her, and with them a locket containing her own portrtut 
and a shining brown carl ; and she sobbed over them in an agony 
of pain, t^ if her very heart would break. 

In that hour a chill seemed to take possession of her &ame, 
and the intense cold was made responsible. She did not appear 
at the breakfast table in the morning, her " head still ached so- 
terribly ;" and when she did descend to the moming-room, 
palpably shrank from the effusive greetings of her promised 
bridegroom, whose surprise and concern were as perceptible. 

All that day and the next her manner was strained and 
incomprehensible. Now and again she shook and shivered as 
with an ague, tiiongh a ffeecy scarf was wrapped around her 
shoulders, and fires were blazing in every room. 

The intense frost bom with 1881 had burst the honsehold 
waterpipes, and the staircase, newly carpeted for the angpioions 
Q at hand, hod been deluged. IJa the immediate ezoite- 
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ment and eonfasioa Theresa's HtrongeQess might have passed 
tumoticed but for Engtoe's anxiety. Bending over her vith the 
most tender entreaties, he orged her to see a doctor. She vas 
barely civil in her replies. 

" Oh, go away, it is only the bitter weather, I shall be better 
soon." 

" But, my dear Theresa, suppose " 

" Now, do be qniet, Eugene I I tell you it is only the cold." 

If it was only the cold it made her irritable and teohy to the 
last degree, and to no one more so than her lover. 

He was beginning to fear that the wedding might have to be 
deferred, and his a^efy increased as the hours went by without 
effecting a change. 

Surely there was not a aeoret longing in her breast for any 
sach contingency ? If there was, and she repented the step she 
was taking, there was yet time to retreat ; time to cry peccavi 
and seek jnrdon alike &om the old lover and the new. 

Time ? there was tune for pride to battle with repentance, and 
drive reflection from the field. 

She was herself again. Graraous to Engene, affectionate to 
Ethel, whom she bad decidedly snnbbed ; ofaatty with her father, 
and interested in the tribulation of her mother, who declared 
there wonid be " scarcely time to pat things to rights before the 
wedding." 

"Put tkingt to righca!" The words shaped a erode idea into a 
fiery sword, that smote, and smote heavily, where it was not 
aimed. Theresa would have fied to her own room once more, 
but the staircase was yet streaming with & thin cascade, and 
overhead globules of water fioaied on ttte ceiling, met , and meeting, 
dropped below in heavy nun on venturous heads ; whilst servants 
with mop-rags and piuls strove to prevent farther damage, 

" Put things to rights I " She went back to her lounge by 
the fire, more than ever conscious there was something wrong. 
Ob ! thai she could " put things to rights ! " Again she shivered. 
Again Eugene — watoh&l Eugene — drew near, and begged she 
would see a physician, and again was he rebuffed. 

Ethel, to the utter destruction of her elegant morning toilette, 
had gone to the assistance of her aunt. Mr. Trevor had been out 
more than an hour in quest of a plumber, the messenger sent 
having come back without one, so many people were in like 
plight, and plumbers are not to be had at every street comer 
when the demand is so universal. He was seen to cross the 
lawn with a workman at his heels with a ready basket of tools 
slung over his shoulder, and was comfortably saying, " I knew T 
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«oald find a man if I went myBelf," when M. Engene stepped 
out, drew him aaide, and expreeaed an opinion that a doctor wag 
aa much a uecesBity as a plumber. 

" Eh I What t TeBsy ill — Bbivering again t It's all this 
horrible frost I Won't see a doctor ? Won'tshe? Wait." And 
the active old gentleman, leaving the plumber to his deviceB, was 
off again, muffled up to the chin, and neither called for horse nor 
carriage. 

Mies Trevor was brought &ce to face with the doctor unex- 
pectedly and against her will. " Nothing serious the matter," 
wae bis verdict. "Just a little feverish. Natural excitement 
consequent on the approaching marriage- — separation from 
parents, and so forth," and the wise man went, and a bottled 
sedative came. 

All her pride had been called up to bafile the keen eyes of the 
doctor, but she was glad to accept his medicine as an eacuee to 
retire to bed. 

" I leave Ethel to entertain yon," she said to her lover with a 
feeble Bmile a^ she went, 

" And don't get up, Teasy, till Miss Nelson comes to-morrow 
with your wedding-dress. That will be sure to do yon good," 
cried Ethel, to whom a wedding-dress seemed a panacea for all 
ills. " But fancy Mies Nelson or anyone else sitting still and 
stitohing all day over in weather like this I The poor girl's 
fingers must be cramped with cold. I should not like to earn my 
living either with my needle or my pea. Should you, Monsieur 
Delcroix ? " 

Eugene Delcroix was holding the door open for his beloved 
to pass out ; one of her hands rested in his. She felt him 
fittul perceptibly as thus addressed, and saw a flush cross 
his dark face, bnt his lipB brohe into a smile across his white 
teeth, and he answered with a shmg, " MttU, nun, Madlle. 
Minton!" 

He had begnn to count the honrs, he said. And so did 
Theresa. And she began to think of the girl stitching at ha 
dress with benumbed fingers ; and to speculate whether it really 
would be ready in time. It was to be broaght home on the 
morrow, Tuesday, the 18th. Only suppose any accident should 
happen to itl Suppose it were not to be brought home I They 
snrely would not expect her to be married without it ! Wonid 
they? 
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CHAPTEB n. 

Dreams aie as fantastic as intangible and evanescent. Barely 
do they present the actual and real, else Theresa Trevor's 
dreams might have carried her into Miss Nelson's TTork-room in 
Belvedere Crescent, and she might have wakened vrith a problem 
to perplex her. 

She had never set her living foot on the pavement of Belvedere 
'Crescent. She had heard that it swept its semi-circle ont of the 
Belvedere -road, nncomfortably near the Thames, on the Surrey 
-side, and that Miss Nelson had made her abode there when bet 
mother was under snrgical treatment in St. Thomas's Hospital ; 
and her case being long and tedious, there they were likely to 
remain, thongh she was no longer an inmate of the hospital, bnt 
only an occasional attendant, approaching convalescence. It was 
-only ol late she had heard thus mnch, her sympathy having 
■quickened considerably smce she herself began to suffer. She 
had provioosly heard Miss Nelson say that though the descent 
was not in a fashionable quarter, and thongh it was hemmed in 
by the high walls of wharf- warehouses and manufactories, it was 
in itsdf quiet, clean, and respectable, and that although the house 
they occnpied was one of the smallest, having only two floors, 
ttiey had no basement, and were enabled to keep it wholly to 
themselves without lodgers — a sins qua, turn to the invalid mother. 

And with respect tc her bnsiness, her customers were of a 
class who sent for her, an^ knew Belvedere Crescent only by its 
name. Thanks to Mr. Charles Driffield and his sisters, she had 
now a good connection, and they were thinking of removing as 
soon aa Mrs. Nelson ceased to attend the hospit^. 

AU this Theresa had heard ; bnt she had never troubled herself 
to recognise Miss Nelson apart from her business, or to call on 
Iho invalid, thongh she was a clergyman's widow, and a lady. 

She had given the former work, had paid her well and promptly, 
had recommended her to others, and treated her with invariable 
kindness and courtesy ; but it was as the dressmaker, who suited 
her better, and charged her less than the more celebrated West- 
end vwdUu ; not as one who, by birth, position, and education, 
had been eqnal to herself, whose noble stmggles agiunat adverse 
fortune and whose aacrifices for others called for respect and 
generous sympathy. 

It was the evident lack of this sympathetic essence in her 
dealings with Miss Nelson which had. called forth a gentle 
snggestion from Charles Driffield, and led to their final rupture. 
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"I am not disposed to be lectnred on my daties," eho haS 
■aid. 

" And I km not disposed to take a wife who does not know 
irtut ber womanly daties are, withont leotnring," stud be. 

" Then yon had better take someone else, Mr. Driffield," abo 
had answ^ed haughtily. " 1 hope I shall never see yon here 
again I " 

She shed a flood of tears when be was gone, and she half 
owned to herself that he was right ; bnt it was not nnti] long 
after she found that he was not likely to retom that she took 
borself to task in earnest. 

That she bad not dismissed the nnconscions dressmaker when 
she dismissed her lover told in Theresa's fayonr, Kay, ahe had 
taken bis remonstranee to heart, and shown more womanly 
interest in tbe lees fortnnate being who served her so well. 

Bat she never approached Belvedere Crescent. She wonld not 
for any consideration have had Charles Driffield snepect that bis 
anggestions had been anything to ber. 

And so she had never seen, and her dreams were not likely to- 
show, that front room on the ground floor, a work-room, 
dnring the week, a parlonr on the Sabbath, when tbe sewing- 
machine nnder the window kept rest and silence nnder 
its polished mahogany hood and a cover, handsome in 
some byegone day, bid tbe ngly scores and scratcbea made in the 
top of the old dining-table which did duty as a work-table. 

Bnt when Theresa Trevor lay down to rest on that Wednesday 
evening, leaving Ethel Minton to solace her disconsolate and 
restless betrothed, that nnoovered work-table was heaped wiUi 
the creamy Lyons silk, rich satin, and costly lace, through which 
JSiaa Nelson's soissors were sent with no nncertam hand. Lit 
by the same tall paraffin lamp, ber yonnger sister Iffiriam, a girt 
of eighteen, with weary feet pressed tbe treadles of the wlurling 
and whirring sewing-machine, and gnided, with ready eye and 
finger, long strips of the delicate material in their course nnder 
the magic needle. 

And suspended on a tall pole, on a milliner's wire frame in a 
comer, out of tbe way of passing skirts, hung a newly-finisbed 
lobe, of texture Uke unto that upon the table, its whiteness relieved 
by tonches of rich ruby plash. 

There was an empty cbair on one side tbe hearth, where a- 
fire, large as tbe small grate would pennit, blazed cheerily, and 
kept warm a brown earthenware tea-pot on the hob ; and on the- 
opposita ude, closely wrapped in a thick wooUen abawl, and 
leaning back in an American easy chur, sat a ladylike woman^ 
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^whose eap betokened her widowhood, and on whose bee the linea 
-of care and pain had anticipated those of age, for she was bardy 
fifty. 

She was saying, " Ambrose is late, I wonder what can bavo 
.detained him ? " when a brisk step on the pavement, and a knock 
at the door, annonnced the coming of the son for whom the tea- 
pot and a tray on a small side-table were waiting. He came into 
the loom robbing his chilled hands together, and answering 
qaeations as he came. 

" Cold ? I shonld think it was I Onr ink has almost frozen in 
-oar pens at the Bank, and the Thames is all ioe. I am too cold 
even to kjss yon at present, mother I Late ? Yes, I have been 
-engaged on some rather paiUcnlar busineBS." 

The little table was set in a recess by the fire-place. As he 
.seated himself in the chair opposite to his mother, his eye felt on 
the drees in the extreme center. The hand stretched ont to help 
himself to the t«a-pot stopped midway. " Ah I I see you have 
finished Hies Driffield's dress. It looks first-rate. Iwonderwbat 
Miss Trevor woold think if she saw it ? " and be turned to his tea. 

" I know what /thought when that fashionable consin of hers 
-said the wedding-dress silk came direct &om the mannfactory at 
Lyons, and could not be matched if I spoiled it. It was just one 
.of those fibs yoong ladies slip ont so readily, to make themselves 
-and their belongings of importance. I was only surprised Miss 
Trevor did not contradict her," was the answer of Hiss Nelson, 
«s she folded np the long strips of silk firesh from the machine, 
:and added, turning to her sister, " Here, Miriam, nm ofi to the 
kilter's and see it done while yon stay, and without spot or 



"Didn't contradict it," mused the young man, as he drank 
his tea and lessened the slices of toast crisped with waiting before 
the fire ; then, as the door closed on Miriam, asked abruptly, 
*' Do you think fhey both beJ^ved what they said ? " 

" Well, really, Ambrose, that nevcor occurred to me I" answered 
Itis sister, pansingfor an instant, with a pin half-way through the 
trinuning she was adjusting ; " bnt they certainly said it was a 
present from Monsieur Delcroix." 

" Did ih«y ? That adds to the perplexity," he mnrmnred 
thoQghtfolly. " I say, Bia," he said after awhile, " I wish yon 
would let me have those two tab-ends, I think yon call them, 
to-morrow, to show to Mr. Charles, I mean Uie ends of silk 
with the manufactnrer's mark on them," he added. 

His siater opened her eyes. " What for, Ambrose ? Pray, 
.don't make any n ' * * • " 
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" Never mind wliat for, Baohel. I'll not make aoy miachief. I 
WBDt to prevent it. Yon'd better give them me before Miriam 
oomes back," said he, " and yon need not mention it." 

" Bnt why not ?" asked aister and mother in a breath. " And 
what nuBofaief do you want to prevent ?" 

" Never you mind ; jnat give me the tabs. Yon must trnat my 
discretion, of which silence is a proof." And he held out hig- 
hand for them. 

After some little hesitation the tab-ends were handed over to' 
him, and were duly labelled for distinction, and soon after-Miriam 
came in, blue with cold, to beat her hands and stamp her feet to- 
warm them. 

" Oh, dear, dear I I wish this long sharp frost would goi 
We sbal! want a good fire if we are to ait np to-night, 
and I don't see however we can get it done nnleas we do." 

" Not one moment after midnight," aaid the brother, decidedly. 
" If Rachel be compelled to atrain her eyes, and cramp her 
fingera, I will stay np and keep her awake, and attend to the fire, 
bnt you, Miriam, march to bed." 

And as the clock struck twelve, to bed she went. The mother 
had been in bed houra before. 

It was no unuBual thing for Ambroae to sit up and read to his 
flister when so preaaed with work ; but that night, when Miriam 
was out of the way, he began to questioo Rachel about the 
bridegroom, and waa so anxious to know if ahe had seen this 
Monaieur Eugene Delcroiz, and what he was like, and how he 
dreaaed, that the hours flew almost aa fast as her fingers. 

She was puzzled to know why he was so uncommonly curious, 
and why he enjoined her to say nothing when ahe took the drees 
home; but he gave only the unsatisfactory answer, "Miss 
Trevor might think Hi. Charles had set me on to ask, and he 
would not like that." 

Breakfast waa over ; Ambroae Nelson off to the bank, carrying 
with him in his head, more than the fag-ends of silk in his pocket, 
though he took special care of thtm. 

Rachel was busied putting the finishing touches to the delicat& 
bridal robe. Miriam, having coaxed therelactant workroom fire- 
to bum, looking towards the window, cried out, "I declare if it 
isn't snowing I It's no use dressing, mother, to go to the hoapit^ 
to-day if it sno-ws. Well, it's as fine and blows about just tike 
dnat 1 Perhaps it will soon be over." 

" I'm afraid not," suggested Rachel. " I've heard father say 
that the snow in Busaia la tine as dust, yet it covers the road- 
way and blocks up doorways in an incredibly short space of time,. 
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and its minnte orystala atiug the fiwe like needle-points, and it is 
more persistent than when it foils in great flakes like feathers. 
I think mother had better have a fire in her room, and not coma 
downstairs to-day, it is bo oold." 

Salf-an-houT later, Miriam was at the front door. She came 
back in wonderment. 

" Why, Bachel dear, the snow is heaped up on the mat in tho 
pass(^;e. I could ecaroely open the door. It must have sifted 
underneath most myaterioasty. And it does so sting the face if 
yon look out ; and it lies tinek in the road ; and only took at that 
blank wall opposite, the bricks have a tnited coat t I never saw 
anything like thia before. However mil yon get to Chelsea with 
that drese ? " 

" Oh, there'll be no difficulty abont that. I can take th« 
train at Westminster Bridge. I am neither sugar nor salt, my 
dear, and people who have to earn their Uving cannot stand at 
trifles. My boots are strong, and my nlster thick. I am more 
concerned about the drese. Miss Trevor must have it to-day. 
You know the wedding is on Thnrsday," 

" I know that Rachel Nelstm is a brave girl, and a dear, good 
sister. It often puzzles me how you can stitch away and contrive 
other people's wedding-robea, aik talk bo composedly of other 
peoide's weddings with that dressofyour own folded up and lyii^ 
by upst^is never to be worn at aU, It seems to me as if your 
life was fdded up in it ; and I never move the locked-up box 
for sweeping but I think of the sacrifice you made for us all ;" 
and she laid her head on her sister's shoulder in a loving caress 
which «ndangered » dainty fold of lace on the dress in huid. 

" My dear Miriam," said Rachel, with an attempt at lightness, 
" it was quite a question of arithmetic. Three lives against one. I 
could not havebought wealth and happiness at such a price. Let 
us be thankful I was Tiot married when the crash came. I might 
have found my gold tinsel. But, dear me 1 how the snow does 
fall ! It is like a cloud." And so the subject was turned. But 
Miriam hod showered upon her memories, which fell silently and 
chilly as the snow without ; only the fires of love and duty kept 
her heart warm. 

And stiU the snow fell, and the wild wind whirled and eddied 
the white impalpable powder in through keyholes, chinks, and 
crevices until it lay heaped round the feet of the sewing-machina 
and on the window Grame, and in the passage ; and the people in 
the road seemed to fight with the cloud. 

Rachel had put the last sprig of orange-blossom on the trun 
skirt, and Miriam stood by with a light box to receive it, when a 
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^reat cry and a tramp of ramimg fBet oante to them &om tha 
Bdvedere-road, and white-faced men rtuhed past as if making kbe 
«ircnit of tha Ciesoent with the waming ehoat, "The tidal the 
tide I The high tide ib upon as 1 " 

Following doM npon their feet, and licking up the pnre snow 
with its fool tODgae, came the maddy overSow of the Thames, 
crawling over the roadway and the pavemMit, and now stealing 
in under the ill-fitting doors, over the oilcloth, on to the carpet. 

" Quick, Miriam, quick 1 Miss Driffield's dre§8 1 UpBtaira, 
qniek I " and like a lightning flash, Miriam had snatched the ball* 
iliess from the stand and followed her sister op the stairs with the 
dainty robe. 

" Thank Ood I they are safe t " cried Rachel, earnestly, as she 
laid the box down. " It would ruin na to replace them if they 
were spoiled. The tide is np, mother, as it was last year, and 
now flooding the room below. But don't he alarmed, mother, 
it may only spoil the carpet. Miriam and I will take care nothing 
else is iqjored. It will not rise tar above onr step. It is the 
poor people who Uve in the basements at tiie other end of Ute 
Crescent who will suffer. What will become of them ? " 

She might well aak that. Down throngh the area railings 
the water had gone sweeping and surging, giving the inmates 
barely time to fly for their Uvea. Even the plank barriers along 
some of the rails served only to retard the invader for a briof 
space; over went the waters loaded with ice, that beat like 
hammers npon windows and doon. What were wood and glass 
against Fa^er Thames in his might ? 

Bachel herself had miscalcnlabed. The flood of the previous 
year had spared them, barely rising above the step at their front 
door ; but now it filled the passage like a brook, and was almost 
on a level with the ^rst stair when she and her Bister went down. 
Bravely tacking up their ekirta, nothing daunted, only fearful of 
alarming the mother in bed, they waded through the icy water 
intent on bearing fragile and periahable articles to safer places. 
To their dismay the ice was thumping against the outer dow, 
and the lock threatened to give way. 

Hauling, tagging, carrying, these two girls plunged throa|^ 
the rising water, upstairs and down, bearing with them first ^ 
property of otbers, then their own more perishable goods, com- 
pelled to leave chairs and tables behind in that sea of mud, and 
beat a retreat upstairs to remove wet elothiug, and comfort the 
distressed parent, whose very helplessness made her liable to fean 

It was fortunate for them their low step did raise their hoOM 
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^above the level of the street, and a bolt shot into the socket by 
Miriwn at the ontset had stxengtheiied the door ; but &om the 
^rindow looking right orleft they could see only a Burging stream, 
throngh which men were Mrading to the rescne of women and 
'children in peril of their lives, as could be toldby their shoatiiig to 
~«&eh other. In &ont only a high blank wall frowned upon them 
throngh the oontinuons mist of CaUlng snow ; but they were con- 
floions their own loss and damage was aa nothing compared to the 
losses of others in the Belveder&road, seeing that it lay between 
them and the tnibulent river. 

On Rachel's mind Miss Trevor's wedding-dress lay heavily. 
The day was speeding. Wading barefoot, they had brought fael 
and food &om below, though the former was wet ; but there was 
no wading throngh the flooded streets to carty home the promised 
and important garment. It was four o'clock before the tide 
began to turn, and then she coanted the honrs, hoping that 
. Ambrose wonld come by the time the stareets were paaaable, and 
help her to the station. 

But no Ambrose came, though the water in kitchen and parlour 
had found an outlet, and lefl behind only a deposit of mod and 
slime, and from the very roadway the flood was retreating in a 
-snllen stream. 

In BjHte ol remonstrance Eachel Nelson put on her boots and 
Ulster about half-past seven, determined to keep her word, thon^ 
.the snow was etill falling and the roads a mass of mud. 

Ambrose met her at the comer of the street battling with the 
wind for the possession of her flat pasteboard box and her 
'Qmbrella, and he turned her back with the startling intelligence 
tiiat it was no use goiag forward ; both roads and railways were 
=^ike blocked with snow. 

" It cost Mr. Charles a guinea for a cab to carry him and me 
from the city to Oxford- street," he said, " and Mr. Charles is 
obliged to sleep at the bank. It is not possible to get home to 
Cromwell-road. It is well he keeps a dress-suit at tiie bank, or 
he wonld be in a pretty predicament. He isinas bad a plight as 
I am ; he has heea working like a navvy to save the poor ciea- 
taxee' lives and property in Sonthwark, and I've been helping 
him. A downright good-hearted fellow is Mi. Charles. I wish 
thore wen more like him." 

"If Mr. Charles is in yonr condition," cried Rachel (by this 
time in the house), when her brother removed his overcoat and 
-displayed a mass of clinging wet cloth, the hue of the muddy 
■oarpet, " I think he had need to change. You are wet throngh. 
<^t your things ofi* this minute and into something dry. III 
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have yonr tea ready in a moment," in her concern for her brotiier 
loaing eight for the moment of her other anxieties. 

What had taken the two yooug men to Oxford-street bo 
imperatively that it vae vorth a gninea in cab-hire, he did not- 
eay; bntit-wasjnstthe two tab-ends of silk, and their relation to> 
the bank and the banker's eon. 

The bank held two heavy bills of exchai^ drawn by £ngeii» 
Delcroix on the London ^enta of the firm, and due on tW 
24th. 

The name had arrested attention. It was no secret that Mtss- 
Trevor, who had tiirown yonng Mr. Charies overboard, was about 
to marry the great Lyons silk maniiiaoturer's nephew. 

Then there was something exceptional in the drawing of bills 
on the agent by an individual member of the firm. There had 
been some comment on this in the bank parlonr, but thepresence- 
of the younger Delcroix in London was presumed to account for 
the drawing of the bills. Valuable presents to the bride and 
bridesmaids might have caused it. 

Stmek by the coincidence of the two dresses ia his sister's. 
hands, coupled with the assertion that the silk was a fresh 
design from the loom, and not to he matched in London, 
Ambrose Nelson mentioned the singular discrepancy to Ml. 
Charles. The pair had a long conference, the result b^ng a 
request for the tab-ends. 

The one dress had been a Christmas-box from Chariee to his. 
sister. The visit to Oxford-street was to the establishment at 
which it had been purchased — a visit for enqniries. 

Being a customer, one of a family of customers, Ur. Charies 
Driffield had not much difficulty in ascertaining that tiiojirst dress- 
of the piece had been sold to a foreign gentleman with blade 
hfur and mousLsche, who took it away with him in a cab. The 
salesman remembered because it was a first season's silk, peculiar' 
in style and pattern ; and the buyer was particular in having a 
silk from the looms of " Messrs. Delcroix et Neveu." And then 
the attentive salesman pointed out the private mark of th«r- 
proprietor on each tab, in addition to that of the maker's. 

It was rather singular that Monsieur Eugene Delcroix, fresh 
from Lyons, should go into aLondon shop to purchase a solitary 
dress from a piece of their own manufactare, before preseuting 
himself as a Christmas guest in Chelsea. More singular that he 
should say his gift was a design fresh from the loom, and could 
not he matched in London. It certainly looked qneer, not to say 
snspicioQB, and so the young men argued on theur way back t»- 
the city. 
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Never within living memory had snch a snowetorm visited' 
this oonntry as that of Janaary, 18B1. As the flakes grew 
thicker and larger, bo the wind, circling and eddying, drifted it 
into heaps, and drove it into the eyes of the few pedestrians 
abroad. Shops were closed, or closing, such omnibuses as stiil' 
kept the road had eix horses tugging at the harness, and cabs 
were not to be had for hire nnless there was a second quad- 
ruped to help the first throogh the clogging enow. Gentlemen 
were belated at their clubs, and passengers by train to extretae 
suburbs had to pass the night in the railway carriages. The 
high tide on the sonUi aide of the Thames was bnt one feature 
in the wide spread and disastrous storm. 

Charles Driifield did not grudge his guinea, bnt he chafed with 
impatience at the slow progreaa of the vehicle, and wonid have- 
sprnng forth to walk had he not seen people whitened over, with 
icides pendant from brows and beards, wading and plunging 
knee deep in snow, and floundering deeper here and there. Two 
honrs later he was across Blackfriar's Bridge, plunging breast 
high in water, or ui^ng a horse forward to the rescue of women 
and children whose homes were wrecked and whose lives were 
in peril. And the records of his bravery and hnmanity found 
their way with the late morning papers be Theresa Trevor ; the 
interest in which seemed to swallow up interest in her delayed 
wedding-dress. Between Charles Driffield and Ambrose Nelson 
existed a degree of friendliness not commonly shown to junior 
clerks, and due in a great measure to old schoolfellowship, but 
no doubt kept aUve by the small stray drops of inteUigence 
concerning Theresa Trevor which came distilled through the: 
medium of the clerk's sister, for though they had quarrelled and 
parted, the love of a life was not to be dissipated with a breath, 
Ambrose himself was influenced by gratitude for the helping 
hand extended to himself and sisters, and there was no honour- 
able service he would not have rendered in requital. Hence the 
little confidence anent the wedding-dress, and their joint visit to- 
the draper's. 

Ailer the long ruminating silence in the cab, Charles Driffield 
broke out sudd^y," The more I think, the more I am convinced 
Miss Trevor is making a mistake ; and though tt is nothing to- 
me individually wow. Nelson, I consider it my duty to ward off 
a blow such as I fear Is in store for her. I should bless tho 
coming of this atonn if it would only put off her wedding to the' 
twenty-fifth. We might then have proof one way or other." 

"I'd have the proof before morning if I'd my will," said 
Nelson, "Desperate diseases demand desperate remedies. 
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should go eonJidentiaUy to Delcroix'e agents and aak if those biOs 
are all right." 

" But it wonld seem— — " 

"No matter what it would seem. The end is to be thonght 
of is this case." 

There was oo retoni of the inundatdng tide on the Wedseeday 
morning, as had been prognosticated: the poor creatureB shivwing 
in wet and firelesa homes could set about to repair the damage 
where repair was possible, and generosit; had lent a helping band 
to the work. 

For one, Miriam, with tnoked-np skirtB, boldly attacked th« 
mud and rost, though deploring the utter destrnetion of tb^ 
carpet, which was good, if not new, knowing well how it wooM 
tax all their means k) replace it, and that it wonld mean extZA 
hard work for Eochel. 

But Bache! bade her consider how mach better the; wwe off 
than their neighbours, whose fnmitore had been washed ont fX 
brokentobite; andsoon,afterhavingmadehermotbercomfbrtaUe 
upstairs, she was free to sally forth with the box in whieh the 
precious wedding-dress reposed. A brown paper parcel was 
superadded cont^ning Hiss Driffield's ball-dress. 

A grievous encumbrance she found the latter as abe made her 
way through the muddy deposit along Belvedere-road, aod after 
the trwn landed her at Sloane-square ; for to her dismay, the whole 
length of the long Eing's-road, the snow was heaped shoulder 
high and the narrow passage cleared was barely wide enough 
to admit her parcels as well as herself, still less to allow two 
persons to meet and pass. 

It was quite notm when she rang the hell at the gate of Mulberry 
House, ntterly worn-out with her long walk through the snow. 

Miss Minton came flying into the hall to meet her, " Oh, yon 
«re here 1 " she exclaimed. " We were a&aid some disaster had 
happened to the dress. Come upstairs. My cousin will be 
with you directly." 

She could not tell how much her cousin had hoped that 8<niie 
disaster had befallen the silk and satin on which her very destiny 
seemed to depend ; and that cousin hersdf could not tdl bow 
much of her desluiy did depend on it. 

The dress was tried on, examined, admired, and pronounced 
" charming " by Miss Minton, who decided that her cousin would 
*' make alovely bride." But the bride herself was rather liatlen 
in her inspection, and appeared more eageriy attentive to Hiss 
Nelson's wpology for not bringing it home the night befme than 
in the fit of the bodice or the sweep of the train. 
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She waa aroused by the graphic accoimt of the flood from &a 
eye-witness, and took oat her purse to send help for the poor, 
-whose misery vraa described with bo mnch feeling ; bat ber heart 
seemed to stand still as the narrative inTolved Ute condition in 
-which her brother came home, and the heroic exploits of Mr. 
Gharies and Ambrose in the rescue of poor creatnres, apparently 
doomed to destniction. 

She, however, made no show of her emotion that was not 
covered by her sympathy for the poor whose homes were wrecked, 
and indeed, her heart vbB full. There was sorrow for others — 
sorrow for herself, tlie bride-expectant. 

Wine and cake were ordered for Miss Nelson, who declined 
anytiiing more substantial ; she was paid, there was a handsome 
supplement for the poor, and a bell was rung for a servant to- 
show her to the door. 

Instead, the servant, obeying other instmctions, ushered her 
into the drawing-room on the gronnd-floor. 

To her snrprise, she confronted old ISr. Trevor, who appeared 
strangely agitated ; Mr. Driffield, a stately, grey-haired man, whom 
she just knew by sight, and her o-wn brother. 

" Miss Nelson," said the banker, graciously, " your brother 
tells us you have my daughter's dress with yoa. Will you oblige 
by showing it to Mr. Trevor ? I presume the young ladies upstairs 
have not seen it?" he added, as she proceeded to untie the 
parcel. 

" Certainly not, sir," she replied, and wonld have then shaken 
the dress loose for exhibition, but a hand interposed. 

" That will do ; we only desire to inspect the material." 
" Well, my old friend," continued Mr. Driffield, as Mr. Trevor 
examined the material fmd pattern tiirongh his eyeglass, " are 
they alike ? " 

" Th^ are the same," was ttie answer, which seemed to 
come with a gasp. 

» Thank yon, young lady, that will do," said Mr. Driffield 
kindly ; " and by-the-bye, you need not mention to Miss Driffield 
that I have made a premature exhibition of her dress." 

It was all a puzzle to Bachel, who wondered what it all meant. 
" And Ambrose there too 1 " she said to herself as she left the 
house ; " it is very sisgolar." 

She did not hear the banker's remark as the door closed behind 
her — 

■' Yon see, my friend, so &r it is only presumptive evidence. 
The bills are forgeries ; so far we have ascertained ; but we have 
not yet had time to identify yonr intended son-in-law with the 
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transaction, and it will never do to make a false step. It certainly 
tella against him that the dresB paraded as fresh from the Lyons 
manufactory should have been pnrchaBed in Oxford-street. It 
was the duplicate dress which first arooaed our Huspicions. For 
your child's sake, defer the ceremony, if only for a day. But make 
no other sign, and above all show no suspicion. Had it not 
been for this unusual storm doubt might have been already at 
jest (he did not say how). Charies will not leave a stone 
unturned, be sure." 

It was no easy matter for Erasmus Trevor to conceal hie 
agitation when the happiness of his only child was at stake. 
And no easy matter to believe that the man he had received 
under his roof, to whom he had promised hia daughter's hand, 
and thirty thousand pounds with it, should be other than he 
seemed. A forger, a swindler — impossible ! He must be Eugene 
Delcrois. He knew all the ins and onts of their trade. Yet, 
surely, there conld be no harm in a day's delay. 

The storm, the impassable roads, the retarded preparaficots, 
were sufficient reasons. 

As if to assist him in this dilemma, a letter from Miss Minttm'a 
father end mother was handed to him, excusing Mr. Minton and 
his wife from appearing at the ceremony on those very grounds. 
" We regret it, but could not risk our necks, or those rf our 
horses in an attempt to reach you ; and we fear you will not 
have many guests at the wedding, if this frost does not break iqp 
beforehand." 

Armed with that missive, he was emboldened to propose a few 
days' delay, and suggest telegrams to the invited, " Wedding 
postponed on account of the frost and bad roads." Mrs. Trevor 
.seconded the motion. " It will enable us to have the ceiling and 
staircase put in proper condition," she said. 

Strange to say, Theresa, from some unknown impulse or desire, 
fell in with the suggestion. " Better wait a week," she said. " I 
am half dead with cold already, and the church would freeze me 
■altogether." 

" And we can't go up the aisle muffled up in wraps," put in 
Ethel, who had a charming costume to display. 

Erasmus Trevor did not find Monsieur Eugene so compliant. 
Business demanded his presence in France, he urged. There was 
no likelihood of a thaw. It would upset all bis arrangements ; 
interfere seriously with the business of the firm, ^s uncle 
would be displeased. 

" Suppose we telegraph to your uncle ? " sud Til. Trevor. 

" Oh, dear no 1 It ia not necessary." 



He Toold not hear of that ; but betook himself to Theresa to 
win. her over. 

Theresa simply declared he " was most nnreasoimble," and ad- 
liered to her father's proposal. 

The delayed French mail-packet Petrel landed her m^s and 
passengers at the Admiralty-pier, Dover, that Wednesday evening 
late, and the special train, sent on with both to Loodon, bronght 
a special passenger. 

As the family at Mnlbeny House sat down to luncheon on the 
Thursday — that luncheon which mighi have been a wedding- 
breakfast — " Monsieur Delcroix " was annonnced. 

" There's your man," cried the new-comer to a policeman at 
his beels, and in less than five minutes, he who mi^ht even then 
have been Mr. Trevor's son-in-law, was led handcuffed from the 
room, and — Theresa had fainted. • 

Urs. Trevor and Mias Mioton were all amazement. Mr. 
Trevor, as we know, was somewhat prepared, but even he was 
startled. 

Monsieur Delcroix apologised and espltuned. 

A mysterious telegram inviting him to the marriage of his 
nephew with Miss Trevor had come to him, and been opened in 
the presence of his nephew, a married man. 

It was their first clue to the whereabouts of a man personating 
that nephew, an absconding confidential clerk, who bad robbed 
them to a large amonntT. He had forged their signatures freely. 
His London agent had totd him iresh forgeries were afloat. 
Ei^ene Lapont would have to answer elsewhere for his crimes. 
He, Monsieur Delcroix, could only congratulate his old customer 
and his amiable daughter on their narrow escape. And Mr. 
Trevor, having disclaimed all knowledge of the telegram which 
had brought him off on the instant, said he wished he knew 
how to thank and reward the sender. 

So said the Trevors, one and all, but it was not until Theresa 
had confessed her mistake to Charles Driffield, with tears of shame 
and bitterness, and had told him what a reprieve she had felt 
the postponement of the nuptials, that he owned to sending the 
telegram on the sole suspicion engendered by the falsehood 
respecting the silk. 

" It was Nelson's soggeetion," he said. " Nelson urged that 
the tel^ram conld do no harm nnless the fellow was an impostor, 
and would surely lead to detection if he were. And yon see he 
was right." 

Again Theresa confessed to qualms and misgivings before the 
npahot came, adding that his noble eondnot during the flood had 
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set the crown on her tard; rep^itance, a&d made her Bhrinlc front 
the step Bhe wu taking. And Charles set his seal npon it Qten 
and there with loving and forgitring lipa. 

It is likely that before this story comes to light Miss Trevor 
will have ordered a new wedding-dress, and from the same dress- 
maker, now comfortably housed at Chelsea, beyond the reach of 
high tides, and within reach of her many customers. Ambroee, 
too, is in a fair way to advancement, and the present winter is- 
likely to make amrads for thq winter past. 
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" Orandua, dear, yoa eaii I might cboose my own birthday -gift 
this year t " 

" Certtunly I did, Lily ; I have not forgotten," fell in answer 
Scorn lipB which mast have been lovely in yonth they retained bo 
sweet a smile in age. "And what has my darling set her heart 

" Only that tiny brooch of yonra. I have not seen yon wear - 
it a, long while." 

" Only ! " Grandma Yane's &oe changed, and she was silent 
for a moment or two. I was almost sorry I had asked her for 
the brooch, she seemed so strangely stirred. Bnt such indistinct 
regrets are transient at sixteen ; and I bad set my mind on the 
trinket when I was qnite a little thing. 

It was a diunpy oval brooch, scarcely so large as my little 
finger-nEul, with a catch and pin strong enoagb to sostain the 
great photograph oar greengrocer's wife displays beneath ber 
cbia. Tbongh it was lined at tiie back with thick red gold, tbo' 
stones- — a topaz surrounded by diamonds — were set in sdver. 
Unlike anything in my own mamma's store of ornaments, I think 
Its diminntlve proportions firat set me longing for its possession. 
"Only! " Grandma repeated the word, and drew along breath. 
" My dear, yon conid soaroely have pitched upon anything I 
tbonld have been so loth to part with — anything I have preserved 
more sacredly. Yet, Iiily, I hold my word more sacred than my 
brooch, though the story of my first love lies hidden in the box 

with it, and " 

I intermpted her. "Alovestoryl Oh,gTandmal" Itbink 
she must have seen my eyes qiarkle with wonderment and 
curiosity, for, smiling sadly the while, she drew her keys from 
the pocket of ber b^k satindress, andbademebiing thebrooob 
to her. Well I knew the Lilliputian cabinet in which it was 
kept, and soon was back in the drawing-room with my prize. 

As she opened the small box of coloured straw-work in whioh 
it lay, she said, " I did not think to give you this until you were- 
dder ; but your request has reminded me that I was only jnst 
' such another when I fell in love ; and if my young life has a 
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lesson, my grandebild had better leam it in time." Bhe put the 
brooch in my hsiid. " Look at the back, Lily. What do yon 
see there?" 

I held the broooh to the light. 

" ' W. Y.' WeD, I declare I I never saw the letters before ! " 
BeasoQ good : they were half obliterated mth weai, and I had 
never looked for aach. 

" Ah I my dear, I wish I had never seen them. I should be 
Borry if yoor young eyes and heart were to ache over a Iovct'b 
initials as mine have done over those of William Yette. Now, 
stir the fire ; sit down on the footstool beside me, whilst yoor 
grey-headed dd grandmother looks into the fire's red heart, and 
goes back to the days when her head was as black and her heart 
as Ught and romantic as yours, my child, and as glowing aa that 
fira I won't bother you vrith a long pedigree; it is enough 
that one of my father's many sisters was the widow of a Scotch 
muslin manufacturer, and at his death had returned to ber native 
place, and there established a branch of the trade he had carried 
on in Glasgow. At that time white muslin was universally 
worn, and ^most as universally sprigged or spotted. This was 
done in a tambour-frame, with a hook — or needle, as it was 
called — resembling your crocbet-hook, only sharper, to pierce 
the muslin. My Aunt Sick had a large house in Greengate, 
Balford, where she employed a number of girls and women over 
t&mbonr-frames, besides others who embroidered with the needle 
at their own homes. 

" The large front room had been converted into a kind of office 
or sale-room, where my aunt, a portly woman, received buyers 
and coromercial travellers, put out work, or inspected work 
brought in, and paid wages on a Saturday. Behind that was 
her ordinary sitting-room, the walls of which were painted a 
good serviceable brown. The furniture, too, was none of the 
modem gimcrack, to upset with the sweep of a skirt or tremble 
beneath the weight of a man, but solid Spanish mahogany, 
brightened without French polish ; and the seats of sofa and 
chairs were covered with chintz that was not a&aid of the wash- 
tab. It was connected with the oonnting-house by a glass door, 
over which fell a transparent curtain of yellow leno. Some few 
of the traders with whom she dealt were privileged to pass this 
barrier, and transact their business over her table instead of the 
counter ; and many a hundred pounds changed hands in that 
brown back room. There was more simplicity both in business 
and social intercourse then, my dear Lily ; and fortunes were 
made in warehouses on which modem merchants — trading 
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"da mythical capital — would look down in contempt. But this 
-WB8 fiixty yeaxs ago, and times are changed. I am changed." 

" Indeed you are, grandma," I cried, glancing towards an 
ivory miniatnre in a deep gilt frame over the fireplace, " if yoa 
were like that." It waB the picture of an exquisitely lovely ^d 
-about my own age, with jet black hair banded over a beaatifii] 
forehead, with eyebrows like pencilled arches, a straight nose, if 
flnything too fhll at the tip, a dimpled ohin, a month like a very 
roaebnd, intensely dark grey eyes, full of dreamy languor, and 
.a complexion so pnre, so delicately transparent^ I might have 
^ven the artist credit for flattery, had not the dear old lady in 
her seventy-fifth year retained much of the rose-bloom, and all 
the pearlinesB of akin. 

"Well, my dear," she resumed, "just such as that picture was 
I, Amdia Daniel, when, full of life and vivacity, I tripped np tha 
two steps into my Aunt Dick's coanting-hoase one brisk December 
Afternoon, and,^all unconaoioas of Uie &te lurking behind &t 
glass door, commenced a lively chat with her and my consia 
Mary, a school-girl yet in pinafores. I had not been there 
more than ten minutes, when my oonsin Thomas, a young surgeon, 
-came in from the street, shook hands with me heartily, 
and then leaned an elbow on the counter as if disposed to join 
in onr gossip. 

" ' l^omas, Mr. Yetts will be tired of waiting for yon. He has 
been in the parlonr all alone since I left biin in order to speak to 
Amelia,' Bald my aunt, rather impatiently ; whereupon Thomag 
again shook hands with me ; and as he tnmed the handle of tbe 
^lass door, I saw him give a ^ight start before he entered, and 
became only a voice. 

" In a few minntes more I was on my way home, wondering 
who was the Mr. Yetta waiting for Tom. Clearly he was some 
one of importance, or I should never have been permitted to 
trudge home alone. Bnt what caoaed Tom to atart.so palpably 
as he opened the door ? It was not until long aftem^rds that 
I was enlightened, and then Mr. Yetts himself was the informant. 
It happened that Tom, opening the door suddenly, had pushed 
it inwards against Mr. Yetts, who had thns allowed himself to 
be canght peering through the tiiinleno blinds into the counting- 
house. 

" Making no apology, he exclaimed, with t^ruptness, ' Who s 
that angelic oreatnre ? I never beheld such a face and form in 
■my life ; I have been enraptured I ' Yon must know, Lily, I 
was wearing a closely-fitting doth pelisse trimmed with fur, and ■ 
people did use very high-flown langnage in those days. 
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'"That yomig Udy is my connn, Ur. Yetta,' Tom auBvrBred^ 
eoldly. 

" ' Laeky felior yon io dsim snoh oonsinsfaip 1 I wish I stood 
ID your ahoea. Yet, now I look at you, it may be yon have as; 
eye to a oloBer relatioiiHlup.' 

" ' Pshaw I A girl of sixteen 1 ' Bat there wae as moah. 
initatiait as coDtempt in Tom's disclaimer. 

" ' She will soon oatgrow that defect,' pnt in Mr. YettSp 
dryly ; adding hastUy, as he still kept watch on ub in the connting- 
haase, ' sorely, Mr. Dick, yon will not snffer yoor lovely oonsiii 
to walk home alone ? It is not safe with so many coxcombs 
abont.' 

" ' Oh, trust Amelia to take care of hereelf. She is acenstomed 
to go abont alone, and is not endangered by a conBcionsneas oT 
her own attraotions,' Tom replied, bmsqaely, as if he thonghi. 
the other officious. He was unwilling to admit that to keep the 
faBeinating Mr. Yetts in the backgronnd had atone deterred him . 
firom joining me. 

" He was sharp enongh to take Thomas Dick's hint, and' 
tnined to hnsEnesB as if there was never a yonng lady in th» 
world. But thenceforth he conbived that basiness itself slKmld 
call him repeatedly to Mrs. Dick's mnslin wsrehonse, and whilat 
effecting some very heavy sales for her, he contrived to cultivate 
the private Mendship of her son. He caloalated that if he kept 
eloee to one or the other he would be sore to meet the pretty 
niece in the long rnn. 

' " Failii^ in this he adroitly led my aunt into conversation on 
her family CDunectaons. A qnestion respecting the lovely girl in 
the cloth pelisse, whom he had chanced to see throngh the glass 
door, was natnr^ enongh, and his interlocutor wae of malleable 
metal. There happened, however, to be Iwo Amelias who called 
lbs. Diek annt, and she eiihac did not or could not recall whidi 
he had seen. 

"My aunt was a very amiable woman, soft and jridding in 
disposition, and with a telent for matchmaking, so that she UU. 
in readily with his scheme for settling the perplexity without 
making either yonng lady wiser. This was, to invite a &mii7 
ptuty at Christmas including all her nieces, he gallantly volun- 
teermg to bear the principal cost. 

" This latter consideration was conclusive. Aunt Diok was 
fond of ctHnpany and good living ; hut in Scotiand, Lily, she had. 
been imbned with her husband's tlirifty ways, and tan^t to look 
on both sides of a bawbee before she spent it. 

"A Chriatmas-party at little cost was ^not to be sniSed at.. 
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She gent ont ber invitations in high ^ee ; asd thm« was not oqo 
«f her nieces or nephe\TS who did not accept, under the notion 
ibst Aunt Diok mnBt have hod a wind&U, or made an ezbaordinaiy 
Jiar^in some way. 

"It fell ont that Mr. Yetta made the aeqnaintenea of the two 
.Am el'ft i' prior to the aetnal evening ; he appearii^ to think it 6n» 
fan to help Tom tmi as with the holly ^id mistletoe, and keep 
VB alive with pleasant sallies thereon. 

"It did not Btrika me then that he was more assidnons in 
.aeeiBting me than any of the others ; I was t6o bnsy and too 
much amasod to notice or think of it. 

" Bat when the eventfiil evening came I had more l^sore for 
obeervatiou. And I think there mnst have been a more than 
ordinary flatter ander my short-wusted white mnalin bodice as I 
eat and watched the semi-cirde of ohfurg around annt's blazing 
fire gradually fill with matronly aatins and velvets, all narrow in 
skirt and sleeve and bodice, and with yoatbfol muslins and gaozes 
■equally scanty. 

Married women at that time invariably covered their heads, the 
younger ones with lace caps, and the elder ones with tarbans; 
maidenly tresscB were, as a role, enwreathed with flowers, and I 
remember well I wore a wreath of white roaebods above my 
iMack curls. I remember it partly becanse my sisters bad 
protested against my wearing tiie wreath as not proper for a 
child like Amelia; and partly becaase everything connected 
with that party was printed on my mind indelibly. I watehed 
my uncles in tiieir drab or brown coats and knee-breeches, n;£9ed 
.slurte and moalin ties, take their places and exchange pinches of 
-.snnff ; and my more &diionable cousins in claret or blue coats, 
with white or nankeen trousers, as they spread the circle wider, 
with a military nniform or two as a brilliant finish. Sueh 6unily 
gatherings were not altogether now. All the novelty for me 
-came in with a plnm-ooloured coat and gilt buttons, white 
trouserB and vest, as Mr. Yetts, with a smile upon his handsome 
face, took possesBion of the chair next to mine, and entered into 
oanveraation—conversation with me, the yonngest of f^e party, 
except Mary I As he sat down, bis cnrly brown hair, drened 
■a la Prince Regent, seemed to require momentary re-adjustment, 
.and that bronght a brilliant ring on his little fii^r prominently 
into notice. 

" That is. Idly, it eanght my aiteatioD, not being exactly a 
gentleman's ring ; and then I first noticed how white and shapely 
was the hand on which it shone. 

" Naturally Tivaoions, I langhed and chatted mth n^ danger 
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oudj fasciiiatiiig acgnainfamea, not at all deterred by the frowns 
of my BUtere, or the ffxvity of cousin Thomas. 

''I only remember a ohildlike feeling of gratifieatioo at 
being singled oat for attention by a grown-np gentleman, as if 
I were as mneh a woman ats Sara, or Anna, or Hforiume. It is 
odd I did not indnde my eldest Bister Jane in this balf- 
nnconsciooB cat^ory ; it might be because she still wore- 
mourning for her lover, killed in the Peninsular War, and bad 
wiped matrimony ont of her dictionary. 

" Bapper wa8*laid in tbspaiioar, on the large dining-table with 
D ends ; and again &&. Yetts etngled ont me to hand downstairs- 
snd place at the bospitably-spread board on a seat beside himself ; 
whilst I, between the dancing, the negos, and the snbtle flattery 
of a gentleman's nndiyided attention, was brimfol of delight and 
animal spirits. No doubt my eyes sparkled as I exchanged a 
brisk fire of repartee with hun, as freely as had been my wont 
witb my ratany consins. 

''Of the supper itself I remember little more than that 
«onsin Thomas sat at one end of the table, and my Auit 
Dick at the other, and that there seemed to be as mnch 
fallfing and laughter as eating and drinking, and there was- 
plenty of both. 

" I don't know how it was, bnt, all at once, the ring of lb. 
Yetts again arrested my glance as he was handing me a mince-pie. 
Extremely impnlsivQ, and marvellonely destitute of tact I baT» 
been all my years — never more so than when I blurted out, with 
the fi-eedom of a child or an old acquaintance, ' What a cnriona 
and beautiftU ring that is of yours, Mr. Yetts I ' 

" ' Do you think so ? ' said he, taking off Out ring. ■ X am 
j^ad you admire it ; it was my mother's ; ' and as he spoke hs- 
handed it to me for nearer inspection. 

" Thoughtlessly I slipped it on my own finger, and turned my 
hand about to see it sparkle in the candlelight, all nnconsdous 
ol tii6 observation I attracted. 

" < Amelia 1 ' cried my Annt Dick from the &r end of the loag 
table, with a amile like a sunbeam all over ber fat &ce, ' I bid 
you be careful what yon do with that ring ; it is a charmed 
.cirdet. There is a spell in it I ' 

"'Oh, is there?;' langhed I. 'How fanny I What is it, 
aunt?' 

" By this time all the eyes round the table were fixed on me 
and the ring ; anddidlnotfedasifl wonld have liked to sink 
Ihrongh the floor, as my annt's answer broke the sndden 
^encel 

GlKwIc 
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" ' That ring is a heiiioom in the family of JiSi. Yetta. li 
alwa3rs passes to the eldest son's wife.* 

"Sad the sparkling trinket held electric fire it could not have 
flamed more quickly in my face. I felt the hot blood raehing 
over cheeks and brow as, with a sudden flush of conscioos- 
neea in which -womanhood was bom, I strove, amidst titters anj 
laughter, to pluck it from my finger. 

" It would iiot come off I It had slipped on my plump finger 
easily enough, but every effort to remove the ring only seemed 
to tighten it ; whilst my ears were assailed with banter and 
innuendoes, mirthM, sly, or malictone, as the case might be ; and 
I grew more painfully perplexed every minnte, in spite of the 
whispered advice of Mr. Yetts to leave it alone awhile, and not 
to mind the badinage, to which he replied so as to shield me 
somewhat &om their shafts. 

" None of them, however, smoto me more keenly than the 
idly-uttered suggestion of Thomas Dick, ' Yon had better stoep 
yonr finger in cdd water, Amelia ; and if it does not slip from 
fhe finger then, I will file it off for you.' 

" ' :^irdon me, sir ; no file most tonch my mother's ring,* 
prompUy put in Mr. Yetts, as if his word was conclnsive. Then, 
turning to poor me, he added, ' If Miss Amelia will honour me 
by wearing the trinket until to-morrow, there will be less 
difficulty in restoring it — if such be her will,' appended, in a 
tone which reached no ears save mine, and mine they set 
tingling. 

" ' A charmed circlet,' indeed. Not only had my finger 
swollen round it, bnt my heart began to stir with unknown, 
throhbings. 

" Gladly wonld I have hid my embarrassment in the back- 
gronod, but there might have been a conspiracy against me. I 
was BO often called when the trencher was tuned, and so 
desperately chafed at blind-man's buff, and found myself so oiten 
under the kissing-bush, that my cheeks were as red as its holly- 
berries, and no one appeared more delighted than Annt Sick, or 
l£»s satisfied than Thomas. 

"It wag morning when the party broke np, or, rather, went 
away in a body, separating as we neared odi respective homes. 

" I had still the ring upon my finger, and could only mmrmnr 
something I feared was balf inaudible of my regrets, and a hope 
to get it off in the course of a few hours. 

" ' Bo not trouble. Miss Amelia ; I am in no hurry for it. I 
do not want it back. I would rather see it where it is,' was 
his response, in tones so low I &m sure they conld reach no 
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ears bat mine, however mnch the whiq^eed fl(»iferenoe might b» 
bbserred. 

" I have no recollection of an j'thing that was said by anyone 
a^rvards. I know I bolted the door of my bedroom, aa if I 
feared intrnsioii on my dreamy retroapect of the evening, so 
deUghtfol in anticipation and re^isation ; and a visionary world of 
light and bloom, mnsio and perfume, ahone before me in th« 



" From this reverie I was sharply roused by an imperative 
rattle of the door-handle, followed by an imperative knoisk, and 
the demand, 'What have yon bolted the door for, miss?' of 
Anna, who shared my room, and waa not aoougtomed to be shnt 
out. 

" She was cross and disagreeable ; took me to task for being so 
long ondreesing, and the light of the candle glancing on the 
brilliant ring, it fomished a pretext for a lecture on ' forward 
chito.' 

" I covered my head and the ring with the hed-clothea, and 
pretended to drop asleep. The pretence became reality ; and not 
Aladdin's ring could have transported the wearer to Baob realms 
«f phantasy as I danced throngh in my dreams. 

" Ton most know, my dear, that your great-grandpapa's trade 
was mostly a foreign one. The long war had caused him aeriona 
losses ; and we fonr girls, not earing to be behind onr noha 
conons in the matter ot dresa, or to tax oar bnrthened father f<n 
wardrobes and pocket-money, had for a long while secretly plied 
industrious needles in brace-fitting for the warehoose, b^ng paid 
as the ordinary workwomen were. This enabled as to make an 
appearance beyond anything oar father's crippled means would 
Mve justified, and I am afraid the oatside world judged us accord- 
ing to that appearance, and voted as extravagant. ' If they earn 
gold, let them wear gold,' was good-natured Aont Deniket's 
rebuke to one of our own relatives who aspersed as in h^ 
presence during a ball at The Grange, where oar elegantMarianne 
outshone all compeers. Bat, I^y, I now think the censor 
came nearer the buth. It wtu unbecoming for John Danid's 
girls to drees so as to excite remark, even though they did work, 
and work hard, for what they had — aye, and added more to home 
comforts than ontddera knew. 

" I mention tiiis, becanae we were stitching away, as if for onr 
lives, the next day (I was back-stitching a bright red leathu tab 
with ydlow silk), ^imen a load ran-tttn sounded on the front door. 
Who conld it be ? None of oar cousins ; they would have turned 
the handle and have walked in. Yet one of our oonsins it w»b» 

GiKwIe 
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^and the knock was merely a prdimisary token that he had a 
fltnmgeT with him ; for, before we had recovered onr flutter of 
«aiprifle, Thomas Dick threw oa all into eonBtematioii by maroh- 
iog, as oBiial, into our workroom — which never stranger's eye 
was allowed to scan — with the dashing Mr. Yette in his wake. 

" At that time none of uh oould fathom Tom's motive for 
liringing a stranger into oar sanctum, wlien we were likely to be 
in espe^ disarray after the party. At tiiit time, I imagine he 
plunged Sir. Yetteinto onr midst, portly to watch my reception of 
him and partly to deter so elegant a gentleman from cnltivating 
onr acqnaintaiice after Biioh introduction. If that was his object 
it signally failed. Jans — the only one to receive Mr. Yetts with 
courtesy — apologised with so much grace and candour for oar 
ocoapation, that, before the others had recovered &om their 
«hagria, the visitor had drawn correct conclusions, and we lost 
nothing of his esteem. My dear mother came in, and was 
introduced ; hnt once more idx, Yetta singled out me for attention, 
and once more I endeavoared to extricate my finger &om his ling 
inefiectaally. 

"I know my face was crimsoned with blnshee ; not the lesa 
that consin Stomas watched us so intently. Mr. Yetts would 
not hear of the ring being forcibly removed, or touched with a 
file ; bnt made it the hinge on wluoh the honae-door was to tarn 
for his entrance on future occasions — 'with Mrs. Daniel's gracious 
permission' — and I canght a glance which said those fntnre 
occasions would be many, 

" When the twain departed, pleasure took leave. With the 
-exception of Jane, my sisters twitted and jeered me, anial the 
■crimson deepened painfully, even to the tips of my ears. 

" ' She shitll have a sweetheart, she shall,' cried Marianne 
from the window-seat ; and the others took ap her words like a 
'ChoruB. 

"I could stand it no longer. With flashing eyes I jumped from 
my seat, fiong down the r^ leathertab, gave vent to my feelings 
in a stinging retort (repented ever after), and rushed from the 
room to the solitude of my own chamber, where my gentle mother 
fooud me sobbing qiute an hour later. 

" Well, my dear, the upshot waa as might have been expected. 
The ring remained on my finger, and my sisters took good care I 
should not forget the fact, particularly as Mr. Yetts became a 
frequent visitor, having ingratiated himself with mother and 
fritber both— perhaps by his readiness to play a game of cribbage 
«r backgammon with the latter. 

" Two or three months had gone by in this way. Mr. Yetts 
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had begnn to meet ns on onr viay from church, and the others,, 
ha-nng their own beans, -were too glad to be relieved of a burden- 
some ' third party ' to look mach after ma. From walking 
beside me he began to ask, on fine afternoons, for an extension 
of onr walk ; and on one of these occasions — my seventeentk 
birthday, the Slst of March — we strolled as far as Annt Dick's,, 
and OB we went he made my heart leap and palpitate by asking 
me to keep his mother's ring aa a birthday token of bebijthal to- 
himself. I was too confnsed to remember all he said of hia- 
adoration, of his falling in love at first sight, and his reaolve to- 
win me for hia own ; but eyery word deepened the impreasion he 
had already made npon my heart, and my lips were only too- 
prond to give np its secret. Beii^ in the street he could bnt 
for a moment lay hia disengaged hand with a quick pressure 
upon mine, which rested on his arm ; bnt I know mine trembled. 
beneath his touch, and my poise throbbed with my new happiness. 
How much my face revealed I can well imagine. 

" When at last we reached Oreengate, Aunt Dick was npst^rs,. 
indulging in an ailer-dinnernap. Mary had gone to onr housor 
and Tom was in the parlour alone, reading. He gave a start 
and changed colour, as we walked in together, I shook hands 
with him gaily, as nsnal, and then went npstairs to my annt ; 
and, oh I what a tell-tale countenance waa that I saw in her 
oval swing-^ass ! No wonder Thomas bad read it like a book. 

" No sooner had I closed the parlour door than he rose, aniF 
with some sharpness demanded from William Yetts the meaning, 
of his pointed attentions to me. 

" * You are a taan of the world, JSx. Yetts, and do nothing 
without caloulatoin, whilst my cousin Amelia is young and 
misophisticated, and willlisten to that beguiling voice of yours as 
if it spoke gospel. Her feelings may become entangled before- 
she is aware. Yon met her first under this roof, and I am im 
some measure responsible for the introduction.' 

" William waa taken by aurprise, and somewhat nettled. Hd 
pulled himaelf np stiffly. ' I do not see by what right, sir, yoa 
presume ' 

" ' The right of relationship and manhood, Mr. Yetts. Amelia, 
has no brother to watch over her ; her father is unable at presents 
and I hold it my duty to see that her young affections are not. 
trifled with.' 

" Mr. Yetts stepped forward, put a hand on each of Tom'a 
shoulders, and looked him stead&stly in the face. 'Yonr senti- 
ments do yon honour, Mr. Dick ; bat, frankly speaking, I do- 
not think your championship wholly disinterested ; and as X 
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have this day aaked Misa Amelia to be my wife I ahonld like to- 
be satisfied on that score.' 

" Tom wavered for a moment, a sort of shndder pas§ed over 
him ; then he grasped William firmly by the hand. ' I congratu- 
late yon, though yon have won the one I had set my own min d ' 
on. I thought her too young to be addressed. Well, let the beet 
man win. If you only make her happy I shall be satisfied ; but 
if ever you piayher f^se, or grieve her, yon shall anawer for it I ' 

"How did I know all this, LUy? Well, my dear, William 
told me himself a year afterwards, when Thomas had oommencad 
practice for himself, and a M!bb Keith was settii^ her cap at 
him — she had some money, and aunt was eager for the match. 
I know I laughed merrily at the idea of cousin Tom ever &ncy- 
ing me, and clung closer to the lover who was all the world to- 
me, and whose ring seemed a pledge of eternal union. 

" Boon after this Mariapne married, and that seemed to mako 
Ur. Yetts wishfiil that we should be married too. I began to 
m^e preparations quietly, and stack closer to my needle thaa 
any of my father's workwomen, Bpending the money I so earned 
not only oa a wardrobe, bat on articles of household use aad 
ornament. I had a comer cupboard filled with china and euch 

" William on hie part was indefatigable in bnsinesa, though X 
sometimes thought he cut m^e of a dash than was needfiil ; bat 
he insisted it was essential to snccess, and I was ulenced. Ho 
began to look out for a partner with capita], and soon another 
mune appeared upon his signboard—' Yetts and Blackmore ' — 
bading on their own account as well as on commisaion. 

" KiB next thought was a hoase, and he took me to look at 
several, or rather to ratify his choice of one he had already 
selected^ — a stylish-looking honse in the saborbs — a house alto- 
gether beyond our means. 

" ' There,' said he, ' what do you think of that, Amelia ? Do 
yon not think we may be very happy here ? ' 

" I most have looked perplexed, for William burst into a £t of 
laughter, which caused >'■'" to lean against the marble mantel- 
piece, whilst the echoes of his mirth rang through the empty 
boose, and somehow struck me with a sudden fear. 

" 'You little simpletonl ' laughedhcdiawingmeto his breast, 
■loalcnlate everjrthing ; this handsome honse will'be a part of' 
my capital. A man must launch out if he means to make his 
way in the world. 

" ' Part of yoor capital 1 ' I echoed, dreamily. He was- 
speaking in enigmas to me. 
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t "'PartofmyBapitdi!' herapeatad.'witbempbAlicdeliberailaon. 
' Do you not comprehend ? ' 

" He saw that I did not. 
. '"I aliroysthought thai my Amelia was a shrfiwd little -womaD 
-of bosineBe. Here, my love, ait down beside me whilet I mala 
it dear.' So Baying he spread his silk Barcelona handkerchirf 
■over a vrorkman'B narrow bench, and, drawing me close with tus 
.arm, began to expoimd his views to me with easy confidence, as 
if sure of my acqnieBoence, and I, Amelia Daniel, the child ot 
Jugh-Booled parents, sat and listened in the silence of nnatterable 
agony. 

, " ■ Yon see, Amelia, it is not neoessary I shonld pay for tha 
foinitnredownon the nail. Uy credit is good; I shall go to a first- 
rate upholsterer and give my orders, taking yon with me to maka 
yoor own selection, imd so bring your loveliness and ^shion, and 
yonr other's well-known name, to back np my own credit. When 
all ie finished, and the house ready, I can pay him a trifle in caah, 
and the rest In bills at long dates, which I can meet or renew aa 
may be most convenient. He is sore to charge pretty stiffly, and 
may afford to wait, or even to lose something in the long mn. 
Then I shall lay in a stock of wines on a similar principle, bo 
that when we are marned we can do things in style. We most 
^ve a few grand piuriies ; I shall invite manu^tnrers and tradwB 
to dinner, where your beauty will be as attractive as the wine ; 
and many a good bargain I hope to make that way.' 

" ' Oh, indeed ! ' 

'* ' Yes, my dear ; we must do things with dash and spirit, and 
if we can maintain a good appearance in pabUo, I gmn commeroi^ 
importaioce and credit in ratio. You are a sgood manager, and 
eoonomioal, but the world need not know tAot. In a few years 
I mean to make a grand smash.' 

" ' A what 1 ' 

" ' A grand smash, a failure, offer a few shillings in the ponnd, 
and keep the balance snug to make a fresh start with.' 
, " ' But your books Y I whispered, almost breathless. 

'"Oh, I shall manipulate them I It is only putting down aa 
■extra ten pounds here and twenty pounds there for honselu^ 
■expenses, or my wife's dress ; and as yon and yonr Bisters havs 
a ^aracter for extravagance it is sore to pass. It is not every- 
one who has been behind the scenes as I have, or knowa how 
«ar^il a vdfe I shsJt have to help me to make a fortune.' 

" I rose half choked with pain and indignation; but I Bpolu 
with icy caldaessaa I confronted him. 

" * It is not every woman who is allowed to look behind tlw 
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Bcenes before msmBge, or there might be fewer fortunes bnilt oik 
wives' extravagance.' And without another word I tamed to- 
leave the hoiiBe, which seemed to be the tomb of all my hopes. 

" I saw that he was Btnnned by my retort ; I saw faiip set his. 
teeth and knit his brows ; and then I heard htm laagh ont londly 
(bat the laugh bad not a tme ring) as he followed me to th& 
guden, and took my hand — which I withdrew — as he criedi 
' What a d^ital joke I I did not ttiink my Amelia was so credn- 
Ions.' 

" How he strove, first by banter and then by seemingly 
righteons indignation, to convince me he had only been testing 
my mettle — ^my integrity — and was injnred by my Bnepiciona of 
him 1 He said I onght to have known he was playing a part, 
and that that was not the honse he had chosen ; in proof whereof 
he took me to another, mnch more likely to come withjn onr 
honest means and expectations. 

"The smaller house was decided on, l^nt there appeared some 
d«lay in arranging with the owner. Then it so happened 
that hia rapidly eztendii^ basineaa call^ William away for 
two or three days at a time to country manufacturers (yon know, 
Lily, there were no railways) ; now and then he had to dine or 
spend an evening with his moneyed partner, Mr. Blackmore ; and 
though his warmth and ardour were not apparently diminiahed, 
I /elt there was a difTerence ; and even my sisters could twit me 
with his freqnent absence, and suggest that ' a newer face bad 
caught his fancy.' 

" Thomas Dick, by this time engaged to Miss Eeith, asked me 
one day— I thought corioasly — if I had heard Mr. ITetts 
mention Mr. Blacbnore's sister. 

" A cold shiver seemed to run through me, and involuntarily 
I looked down on my ring — no longer a fixture. I had grown 
thinner with anxiety of late. 

" That evening I took William to task : but he only laughed at 
my jealous fears, said Miss Blackmore was older than himself, 
and not his style of woman. 

" The following Monday he came in, with a carpet-bag in his 
hand ; said he was gomg to Bochdale, but should be back to 
spend Wednesday evening with tne. 

"Wednesday evening came, but no William. Instead, came 
James Denuet and Thomas Sick with concert tickets. Sara was 
ready enough to go, but Anna did not care for musio, and Jane: 
went nowhore. I declined, solely becanse William was not there 
to escort me, and wonld be jealous if I went with either of my 
eoosins. Bnt Tom wonld take no nay. He said I was moping 
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for & fellow who did not deserve me ; and Anna added that if I 
bad a grain of spirit I shonld not be kept at home waiting for 

" That decided it. I went ; and we called for Kibb Keith 
«n our way. Ours were not fnll-dreBS ticketa, and we went in 
OUT bonneta ; conBeqneotly we occupied side Beats, and, not being 
early, were far np tiie room. 

" We had baroly settled onrBelvoB, when an nnder-breathed 
" Hallo !" from Tom fell on my ear ; and I looked up from our 
pn^iamme to Bee, walking down the aiale, William Yetts, got-np 
most elaborately, with a tall, regal-looking woman on bis arm, 
and a Bmlle on his face snch as I had fondly thought only I 
could evoke. Of her dress I saw nothing bat a nodding plume 
and a cnmBon scarf — the concert-room seemed to swim roond 
with me. I had a dim conacionsnese that Mr. Blackmore 
fdlowed in their wake ; hut I was certain of nothing but of 
William's presence there with another woman in my place. 

" They had swept on to the trout of the dress seats, seeing 
nothing of ns, knowing nothing of the aching heart on the side 
bench. 

"I saw Tom's glance of indignation change to a look of 
-compassionate regret as be bent down to bid me ' show a bold 
front, Amelia, and bear np.' And I did, shaking off my sadden 
&intneBB. < 

" Perhaps James Detmet's muttered anathemas and Tom's 
midertoned epithets had less to do with the bold firont than 
, Sara's ill-timed remark—' So that's bow the wonderfbl Ur. 
William spends his evenings, is it ? ' 

'' I held up — listened to the mnaic and singing, and made 
light of the matter. Yet I was thankful enough when Thomas 
or someone proposed that we should leave early, to avoid the 
crush. I saw that Thomas Dick was boiling over with suppressed 
rage, and I was afraid of a cidlision. 

" My cousins and Miss Eeith went home with us to supper ; 
and I left them to entertain the old folks in the dinmg- 
room behind, whilst I sat down, with my misery, in the front 
parlour, 

" An hour and a half had elapsed when I heard William's foot 
oa the step. I rushed to anticipate his knock, lest he should be 
heard by the two angry men within i and I bad no mind they 
should meet. 

" He wore a drab overcoat, as if he had just come.off a journey ; 
indeed, he apologised for being so iBlte (it was midni^t) by saying 
the roads were blocked with snow, and the coach had aalj jost 
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come in. I bad not contradicted his asBertion — ^I had merely 
■eohoed it ; aad I def e say my reception was as cold as the 
weather. Whilst he entered into a protest against my eyident 
•diBbelief, I walked abont the room, folding up a sash I had worn, 
^and singing — I sappoee to show my indifference — a couplet which 
had caught my ear that night at tiie concert — 



" He had been seated on the sofa. Starting to his feet, he 
.exclaimed, ' Amelia, where did you hear that t It is from a new 
jplay only just prodnced.' 

" I curtsied ' No, sir ; an old play newly ^rehearsed' — with as 
mach sconii as manner could convey. 

" ' Why, Amelia, you are in a strange mood to-nigbt 1 ' 

"' Strange events, Mr. Yetts, create strange moods ; ' and still 
jny voice was cold — indeed, my heart felt like ice. 

" Just then a peal of laughter rang cheerily through the house. 

"Abl there is some one in the nest room yon do not wish 
me to see.' 

" I darted between him and the door to intercept bis passage. 
' There u some one in the next room I do not wish you to see,' 
I said with emphasis, as I put my back against the lock, and 
.straggled with him for the mastery — adding, ' If you will come 
here to-morrow morning, sir, you shall have any explanatLon yon 
may require.' 

"The change of the buoyant impulsive girl to a resolute woman 
must have struck his conscience ; he shiunk away, and when I 
went, heart-broken, to my own room, I found that mj ring was 
gone. I accepted the omen, and sank on my knees to seek 
strength to bear my pain. 

' ' He never crossed my father's threshold again. Thomas Dick 
was with him before ^breakfast ; but what occurred I never 
knew. It was a stormy interview ; and Tom said he was a 
.craven, and nnworthy of me. In less than a month he married 
Miss Blackmore. They went to live in the very house I had 
thongbt too large ; and they did ' cut a dash.' 

" Jane was the only one of my sisters who had a touch of pity 
for me. Sara and AJma made no scruple to talk of my being 
'jilted' before my face. Perhaps it was as well; it nerved my 
pride to sustain me. 

" £nt it also made me do a very foolish thing, my dear. It 
■cansed me to marry your grandfatlier — whom I had tvrice lefosed 
— jast to prove that I was not likely to die of a broken heart. 
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" Bat I carriod the ache <d my diBappointmeQt in my heart 
for many a weary year ; for — tfaongh your grandfather ^vas a man 
of integrity, and I grew to faononr and love him in the end — my 
love -was not that which a woman sbould give to the man aba- 

" My ring, Lily ? Oh, that wbb foimd in about aweek, bn^eo, 
in a comer of the room, where it mnst have been jerked is onr- 
etrag^e. Many years afterwards, I had it made into this little 
brooch and wore it to pin my cap-borders down. 

" ' Did tSx, Yetts have a grand smash ? ' Yes, Lily ; he fitiled 
three times — twice dming his wife's lifetime ; and he became a- 
greater man than before. But he tried it once too often, for 
the last time was a thorough break-up. I happened to be in 
your grandfather's office when he came there on buainees 
connected with his bankruptcy, and- — perhaps it was wrong — but- 
I could not help saying, d^ly, ' Have you put this &ilnre down 
to your wife's extravagance, Mr. Tetts ? You know you had 
only to put down ten pounds here and twenty pounds there to 
your wife's expetiBeB, and it would pass.' 

" > Hash 1 hush I Mrs. Yane ; somebody may hear you 1 ' And 
he looked round with so frightened a face that I was half sorry, 
though he richly deserved the reminder, 

"And now, Lily, take the brooch; and remember never to- 
give any man a chance of patting his basiness fiulures down to- 
his wife's extravagance." 
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APPENDIX. 



I nlTK hitherto eDdWTOured to illustrate the tn^m that " fast ib (tntnnr 
ihux flotion," bj the withdrawal of the onrtaia from myflotiont, nad uie 
reTdadoD at the faota oat of i^ch ^aj have grown. The polio; of tiii* 
maj be qaeationed— nay, has beea qneationed, ud the general reader may 
not oue a etraw to know whether the bsekboae of a *tory be real or 
Mtifioial, 10 long ai it has a backbone. Bat there are a few who care to 
Eaaliie the verity of that which it pot before them ; aad there are not a 
few who oaTil at " •ensMJonalism," and proaounce eTerything "improba- 
ble," which haa not oome within their own range of obierratioa, and for 
both of these elaiaea, and to satisfy a oertain bias of my own, I poiBoe my 
own oourse to discriminate between faot aod fable. 

Toi WiTCHHiKma's Dadohtkk. — A newspaper report of a peculiar case 
before the Freooh Courts of iTastioe some fourteen or fifteen years back suc- 
gesled this tale. A foniigiiiArriedwoiiiBnw&* arrested, rigoroiwly imprisoned, 
and Mndemoed to the^tlleys for (he supposed murdar of her father — whose 
WOtdl was tnissing. "Xne execution of Uie aentenoe whs deferred until her 
child shoold be born. iUesnwhile, a well-esteemed miller and two of his 
meo broke into a farm-hoose, oommitted murder and escaped with plunder ; 
bat ooe of the men had left a thumb behind, out off in a ■trngsla. This 
■eonred deteotioa ; deteotion led to coufeaion, and the aocusation of his 
master, the miller. l%e mill contaiaed oondemoatory erideaoe of other 
crimes, and judicial qaeationioE elicited that they were also answerable for 
the inurdBr of the man whose daugliteF was suffering for their crime, and 
irtiose walnhtiad been Sung Into the cansl. llieoaDal waadraggedand the 
watdl found. The woman was eioaerited, but (he bad " Confessed." In 
unwinding the legal ooil to set her free, the cruel process under which oon* 
feasioD had Imea extorted came to light. I Iutb oertainly not been guilty 
(mT exaggeration. 

Taa BsunoN niDiR turn Bwar.—'BuM story was written with a purposa 
during the old days of crinoline. It oannot lie out of place now that the 
" dress question is eomiog to the front, and crinolines threaten once more 
to make work for the coroner. Hie fatal instaoeeii I haTS adranced were 
•adly true. If even one or two among the many blind Totariea of fashioa 
will take the lesson to hetkrt it will answer its purpose, 

Thi Fnrr^B Will.— To this will of Henry Smith, Durham owes 
one of its old oharities. Ihe eoDstmction of the tale is mine, yet must I 
cail; so ; the 
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it Dot that all luoli "to7la" ii relative, and what he raid of a pooderoui 
histoT7 u loarcelT applicable to a merely historical tale. I think, 
howereF, I- ^oold bb; that, though bistor; reporta ]^ter Matthew 
Famlei'a law-tmit, >he ii eilent reapeoting faia loTe-auit, Oi his passage to 
New En^nd id the Mayflower. 

Jo^B First Xasbiioe. — I bava here thrown a thin reil OTSr a true nar- 
rative with but few deviation! from the actoal. It wa» put topqier at the 
iDftsTioe of my hiubaod. 

Thb Old MiLL-WHBBfc. — The fnoidenr of the man in the wHl-wheel, 
on which thii is founded, may be found in Sykeii Load Secordi, 

Lots wt, Lotk uv Doo.— In the aame work may also be found the 
remarkable case of deliverance from the depthi of an old ooal-pit through 
the sagacity of a dog, which 1 have worked up into ita present shape. 

Thi House Jaheb Suttok Bihlt fob Hthbilf is true only in the fact of 
a hoojM being built for himself liy a builder in D«al, whi(^ ooU^Hed dn 
the day of complEtion, killing himself and injuring a son. 

Thb Qtnimn Petticoat. — The Blakes were well known to me. We 
became acquainted after the strange burglary, but prior to the Mormonite 
exodus. All that relates to the petticoat I had from Mrs. Edwin. Littl» 
begide uBmes is fictitious. 

The Liduk Scarf. — ^e remains of this and the crystal necklace are 
still in existence ; but though they were purchased as described from the 
poor sailor, robbed of his chest and prize-money, as I relate, neither ha 
nor tbey iiad any connectioo with the murder of Ann Smith, or the 
acquittal of Mary Jackson. The house in Oak Street waa pointed ont to 
me when quite a child. I was told all that was known of the mystery, 
but I remember little save the fact of tbe sailor seeuat □tofat seated on the 
rail, mie " Manchester Historical !Becorder" supplied the date, 
imagination fliled up the rest. 

A Wife's EiTBAviOisca. — This is my own mother's IoTe-«tor7, I 
mi^t say a chapter of biography. The brooch is in i^posBeesion, but 
the initials are almost obliterated with long wear. W. T- — -, whose 
mune I havesli^tly disguised, waa one of the two inebriated yeomanry who- 
reared their steeds againstmy grandfather's house during the Feterloo riota, 
and threatened to fire on the frightened woman at the window, as deBcrit>ed 
bj me in the " Mandiester ^n. ' 

ISABELLA BANEa 
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PUBLISHED BY 



ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, 

56 & 58, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER. 



"The prinling, paper, »nd binding of \he work are in every waj 
e-tccUent."— [Bennett Street Memorials.]— it/bncAfj/ir Examiner. 

"The Book is en excellent piece of workmanship — typographically 
and aiiislically — and distinctly adds to the reputation of Manchester as a 
publishing centre,— [Old Church Clock.}— Ci/j' JV«uj. 

" Eicellently rrinted and nicely bound." — [Anglers' Evenines.] — 
.ifancAadr Guardian. 

" A. good word should be added for the printing and genentt 
appearance of these 'Anglers' Evenings.' It is another example of the 
careful work which can be turned out from a provincial press."~Atieiiaitin. 



Abel Heywood & Son, 56 & 58, Oldham Street. 
SiuPKiN, Marsh.ill, & Co., Stationers' Hall Coi;kt, 
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3 Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 

Uniform cheap re-issue of the 

NOVELS OF MRS. G. L. BANKS, 

Author of " God's Providence House." Each with Frontis- 
piece' and Vignette, by Messrs. Chas. Green, R. Bruce 
Wallace, F. French, and G. C. Banks. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 2/6. 
" This writer deserves to be read." — Athenaum. 

The Manchester Man. 

By Mrs. G, Linnfeus Banks. 
Fifth edition. 

"Realism that lemiads us of DePoe; has no little artistic merit; 
exceptional interest. The author has sketched the hero from his cradle 
to his prime, with an appreciation o[a noble but natural type of manhood 
thai is very rare in a woman." — Times. 

" Mrs. Banks's novel is well -constructed, and hai a goad deal of varied 
incident. The story is rapidly carried from point to point, and some of 
the scenes are described wiih remarkable vividness and intensity." — 
Saturday RevUva. 

"'The Manchester Man' is an eifrcmely readable and diverting 
noveL" — Aeadtmy. 

" The characters, such as Jotty Brooks and Mrs. Clowes, are admir- 
able. This writer deserves to be jeiA^'—Alhtnieum. 

" No romance writer could have rivetled more forcibly the attention 
of the reader than Mrs. Banks has done, and rio novelist could produce 
more interest or describe love scenes better than the author of ' The 
Manchester Man.' " — Court Journal. 

" The story is well constructed and full of incident, enciiemeot, and 
picturesqneness. The characters, too, are real and admirably varied. It 
IS the best Hction dealing with Manchester life which has yet been 
written." — Maruhaler City News. 

Stung to the Quick. 

A North Country Story. 
By Mrs. G. LinnKus Banks. 

" Well told ; is exciting ; has interest ; [ouches of real life and 
character." — Atktnaum, 

' Mrs. Banks writes forcibly and clearly ; her descriptions are careful 
and her characterisation good." — British Quarterly Rrvirm. 

" Mrs. Banks has here produced a novel that will take rank with the 
best books of the season." — Morning Advtrliser. 

"Aa honest, straightforward picture of English life in the famous old 
city of Durham." — Standard. 

"The work wilt be read with intense interest by those that love to 
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Glory. 



A Wiltshire Story. 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Batiks. 

"Full of characler. well contrasted, and well mainlained. It i% 
deserving of high praise.'' — British Quattetfy Review. 

" Ii is impossible to indicate half the salient points in this devcr 
story, which is alike remarkable for its careful elaboration and for its 
slrengtb and vigour . . . and for her life-like drama of Glory, Mrs. 
Banks certainly deserves the warm thanks of (he public" — Mamiag Pott. 

'' The great merit of the book is the vivid way in which it reproduces 
not only (he outward characteristics of the lives which our fathers lived at 
the beginning of the present century, but their habits of thought, the 
currents in which their opinions flowed, their ways of looking at things, 
often strangely difiering from our own. Whatever character we come 
acrosi is described not only with life and vigour, hut with a certain intense 
reality, and easy familiarity, as if Ibe writer were speaking of her own 
experience, and from (he intimacy of a personal intercourse," — Guardian. 

" We have seldom come upon a story that takes a stronger hoid upon 
the reader's attention." — Grajmii. 

Caleb Booth's Clerk. 

A Lancashire Story, 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 
"Mrs. Banks's books are generally remarkable for (heir accurate 

drawing of scenes of nurlh-counlry \\fe."—AcadiiHy. 

" It may seem tu be somewhat exaggerated commendation to say — 
although it is by no means too much to do so— that what Sir W. Scott did 
for his native land Mrs, Banks is doin^ for Lancashire, by clearly and 
cleverly showing to the world the peculiarities of a county which ranks as 
one of the highest importance in our country." — Bettt Mateager. 

"Mrs. Banks's stories are SfioA; studied and written with much 
honest care and with much vigour." — British Quarterly Review. 

" The most amusing fact in the book must, we think, be a true story. 
There is considerable action and interest in the narrative."— Cuan/ion, 

"There is plot enough in 'Caleb Booth's Clerk' to furnish forth 
half-a-dozen ordinary novels, and these of the most thrilling desciip- 
tion."— y<jA» Bull. 

" A novel of no ordinary power and intellect." — Sunday Jitnet. 

Issued for the first time in a complete form, 

More than Coronets. 

By Mrs. G. Linna5us Banks, 

"An exceedingly well-written story."— Bitmiitghain Daily Gazetle. 
'' Almost fascinating." — Western Daily Mercury. 
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Wooers and Winners; or Under 
the Scars. 

A Yorkshire Story. 
By Mrs. G. Liniifeus Ba.nks. 

" Must b« recomniended as an eicellenl novel to all who care for 
manlier food than tAal wherewith novelists commonly supply them." — 
Graphic. 

" An eilremely clever plot that has a strong and wholesale vigour in 
it. Mrs. Banks's writing is throughout vigorous and stirring, there is no 
puling scntimcnialltjr in her love passages, there is no lingering on the 
conRnes of delicate questions in her psges. Has a bracing, invigorating 
effect upon the mind, as pleasant as it is rare.'' — LUyds Iftvisfaper. 

" There is no novel-writer of the present lime who knows so well how 
to describe north-country manneis and scenery. Life-like reality, tinctured 
with just sufficient romance to hold the reader entranced."— ^rf/'» 
Messingir. 

"Mrs. Linnnns Banks can at all limes succeed in amuung. and she 
has uM &iled to do so in 'Wooers and Winners.' There is no want of 
incident and pleasing description." — Examiner. 

Shortly, uniform with the above, 

Through the Night ; and other Tales. 

The Watchmaker's Daughter ; and 

Other Stones. 

Square Cloth, 8vo, price 5s. Illustrated by John Proctor 
and G. C. Banks. 

Ripples and- Breakers. 

Poems, by Mrs, G, Linnjens Banks. 



New Edition. Price is. 

The Finger Post to Success, 

Being advice to youths about to enter a commercial career, 
by William H. Ablett. 
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Price 6d,, in Paper Cover, is. in Cloth. 
IS. 6d. in Cloth, Interleaved with Plain Paper, 

Heywood's House of Commons. 

Giving the following particulars : — 
Votes polled by successful and unsuccessful can- 
didates; votes polled at the 1874 election and bye- 
elections ; number of voters on the registers, 1880 and 1874 ; 
population at last census ; politics of the members ; area 
in square miles of boroughs and counties ; amount paid in 
property and income-tax ; amount paid for inhabited 
house duty; official return of expenses, 1874 election. 



Price 3s. 6d. 

Manchester in Holiday Dress. 

By R. W. Proctor, author of " The Barber's Shop." 
A picture of the Amusements of Old Manchester, 

•'There was one theatre in the town at Ihe lime poTtra.yed in Mr. 
Proctor's sketches, situate in Marsden Street, and an exchange 'built at 
the expense of the I^nl ol the Manot,' wheie dramatic peirormances often 
took place. It was a strange state of things for a town so importanl and 
wealthy, but though the principles of sell-government were not in full 
force in those days, the principal amusement was well understood, as will 
be seen from a perusal of these pages. These sketches, a republicalion, 
we believe, are well written, and the handsome volume will prove an 
acquisition to those Jhteiested in the study of local, dramatic, aod social 
history." — Manchtstrr Examiner and Timei. 



Price 5s., 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

Musings in Many Moods. 

By John Bolton Rogerson, 

" Mr. Rogerson, we believe, is not one of the humblest of the Lanca- 
shire bards, but he has, nevertheless, had to exercise his poetic taste in 
subservience to stronger requirements, and, if we ate not misinfonned,in the 
midst of some slruggTe. This, however, has only sei%'ed to give breadth to 
his experience, to enlatge his sympathies, to deepen his religious 
impressions, and refine the feelings of one who seems to be by rwture 
■miable, and a lover of the true and beaulifiiL" — Sptctaier. 
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Three handsome vols., with steel portrait, price i8s. 
Large paper {loo only printed), price £i. 17s. 6d. 
THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 

John Critchley Prince. 

Edited, and the Life written 
By R. A. DOUGLAS LITHGOW, LLD., M.D., F.8.A., 4o. 

[From the Manchestir Examiner and Tmia,'] 
The unfortunate poet, whose works are now collected, probably never 
dreamt that they would appear \a so handsome a form, much less that a 
volume wonld he devoted to a record of the few miserable incidents of fais 
most unromantic life. Born at Wigan in tSoS, son of an intempeiate 
illiteiate man, Prince was brought up in the ilmosphere of poverty and 
distress, which enveloped him. except for short intervals, through the 
whole of his unhappy career, while he never fairly rose alK)ve the handi- 
craft, reed making, which he learnt from his father. Even under such 
difficulties his early love of reading enabled him to educate himself, but as 
if his small strength of >vi11 had expended itself in his early struggles, he 
was never able lo permanently lift himself above the mean temptations 
which surrounded him. There is a melancholy approprialeness in Prince's 
lines which Mr. Liihgow has placed on the title page of the life ; — 

"I might have lieeo." Oh.ead augBMllve words, 

Hiiw iidJf do thry Bound on memury's diordi. 

And waktn feelings of regceiful pain 1 

I miKht hare bten a wiwr, b«lcr man. 

With signs o£ well-won hnnonY on my blow. 

Had I adhered tu Nature'! limple plan, 

Or reasoned with mysclE as i dn now. 

True, Ihat my life has been vilh Ills beset- 
Early neglect, and poverty and gloom,— 

Wi^in (lose shades - how well temembered yet— 

Mr mlud Eound neither suiteuaDcc nor room ; 

Vet, with Instinctive longing tot the rlRht. 

It sought for fitting fooil, and struggled towards the llghl. 
Among the many tragic histories of poels' lives, none could be more 
utterly sad than John Critchley Prince's last year^ when he could no 
longer find sufficient employment by his reed making to keep soul and 
body together, and even begged postage stamps to send appeals to friends 
for moiiey, and was glad to earn a few shillings by writing rhyming 
advertise men I) for an Ashtan tailor. It is a marvel that during such a 
life, among such unsympathetic surroundings and such sordid domestic 
influences, so much bright and musical verse should have been written ; 
poetry, indeed, which gives the author so high a place among our local 

Price 3s. 6d., cloth, with a Portrait of the Author. 

Poems by Samuel Bamford. 

Author of " Passages in the Life of a Radical." ' 
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One Vol., Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xcvii. and 267. 

Price 6s. 

A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 



The Old Church Clock, 

By the late Rev. Richard Parkinson, D.D.. Canon of 
Manchester, Principal of St. Bees' Theological College, 
and Vice-President of the Chetham Society, 
With a Biographical Introduction, 
By JOHN EVANS. 
From a large number of highly favourable notices by 
the London and provincial press, the following, from the 
Liverpool Daily Courier, is selected, as it presents the most 
salient points of interest in the present edition : — 

"Though the 'homely little tale" of 'The Old Church Clocli ' 
possesses peculiar interesl for Manchester men (for the Uld Church releired 
to is, of course, that in Cottonopolis, and not that which looks over the 
dock quays of Liverpool), it must be found pleasurable reading by many 
other people even beyond Ihe pale of the Church. Nearly 40 years have 
elapsed since the edifying nariative first appeared in a serial form in the 
' Chrialian MaEaiine, and over 10 years have rolled by since the author, 
at Ihe age of 5l years, 'passed away (juicily to his rest.' about eleven 
months alter his paralytic seiiure while preaching in the Manchester 
Cathedral. But ' The Old Church Cloclt ' has not been deprived of 
interest by the death of Canon Parkinson, Principal of St. Bees' College. 
Rather the contrary, for the new editor has prefixed to it ' An Old Chuich 
Worthy'— a biographical sketch of the late canon, who was so widely and 

deseryedly respected and revered While the biographer has 

lione justice to the subject, the publishers have satisfactorily fulfilled their 
part of the work. The volume is well printed and neatly bound, is pro- 
vided with a considerable number of illustrations— portraits of persons and 
places, a likeness of Canon Parkinson serving as frontispiece- and this 
circumstance increases the value of the book. An appendix provides a 
good deal of interesting information, and a copious index ^mpljlies 
reference to special portions of (he work," 



Price i/-, boards, 

Micro-Fungi; 

WHEN AND WHEKE TO FIND THEM. 

By Thos. Brittain, President of the Manchester 

Microscopic Society. 
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Price 3s. cloth, bevelled, with photo portrait. 

James Watson. 

A Memoir of the days of the fight for a Free Press in 

England, and of the agitation for the People's Charter. 

By W. J. Linton. 

[From (he Daily TtUgrafih, Not. i8. 1880.] 
" 'James Watson,' by W, J. Linton, is a memoir of the fight for tlie 
' Free Press,' published by Abel llcyviooi and Son, Manchester. Mr. 
Heywood, himself, since mayor of the great cotton metropolis, was 
engaged in the hard contest and a suETerer in person, and he is therefore 
an appropriate agent in distributing a record so honourable lo a noble fore- 
runner and comrade. ' Mr. Linton s testimony tu his deceased friend carries 
back the public of our day to a lime which though only sixty years since,' 
seems very remote, and though intensely real, looks dim and shadowy to 
those who profit by the labours of its heroes and martyrs. James Watson, 
who lived and fought amongst them, was one of the purest and most dis- 
interested of the band. 'If he had not much fun in him,' writes Mr, 
Linton, 'no word a girl should not have heard was ever on his tongue ; 
his manner, though grave, was cheerful ; patient with oppoution ; never 
querulous; considerate for others in all respects; stoutly set on his own 
wa^, but tolerant of those who went difTerently ; not harsh, albeit hard 
against tyranny and vice. Vice of himself he knew not. If ever there 
was a virtuous man it was he. His moral conduct was irreproachable.' " 



Price IS, paper wrapper, 2s, cloth, and as. 6d. leather. 

Chronicles of the Manchester City 
Council, 

From incorporation, October, 1838, to September, 1879. 
A complete list of Councillors and Aldermen, showing 
the wards served, the years of election, and if the office has 
been contested, the number of votes. There is a similar 
list of wards with the names of Councillors progressively 
elected, and in the case of contested elections the names 
of the candidates and the number of votes given to each. 
Next an annual list of the council with the number of its 
meetings and the attendance of each member, and 
particulars of the votes at the different elections of the 

" Mr. Simpson's laborious compilation contains many {Mints of 
interetn, and will be useful 10 all who are concerned in municipal 
records." — Manchtsttr Guudian. 
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New edition, continued to the end of the Beaconsfield 
Administration. Price 6d, 



The Roll Call. 



From Mb. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.— "On arriving here I have 
fotmd yout tract tor which pray accept my thanks. On relerrinf to some 
of the points with which I am personally connected, I find them clearly 
and happily treated." 

From Mr. W. E. Fobsteb, M.P. — "I am much obliged to you 
for your parophiel, which will be of real use to me for reference." 

From the Bishop of Manchester.—" It is just one of those 
results of painstaking lalwur (hat are most useful to any one who bos to 
deal in the subjects to which it relates, and which are not always 
procurable at the moment one wants them." 

Fmom Mr. John Bright, M.P.— "It will be useful as a book of 
reference." 

Price 6s. Cloth, Nine Illustrations, pp. xxix. and 256. 
Large paper edition {150 printed), 10/6. 

Bennett Street Memorials. 

[From the Mattckistir Examinenand Times, Jan. 26, 1881.] 
" This handsome volume, which is fairly described by its second title 
as a record of Sunday School work, must be considered as a coucriblltion 
to the annals of the city of Manchester, and will be found interesting in 
different ways by various classes of readers. It contains a fiill, historical, 
and statistical account of one of the largest and most successful of the 
Sunday Schools which did so much for Lancashire in the days of 
educational darkness and neglect, which ate now, we hope, passing into 
oblivion. We have also biographical memoirs of the principal founders 
and workers of the school in past times, at least one of whom, Benjamin 
Kraidley, is well known in local annals, while nearly all of them united with 
deep religious feelings that overwhelming sense of duty which foreigners 
have sometimes attributed to Englishmen as a national characteristic. " 



Price 3/6, Cloth. 

Re- Issue of the Works of Ben 

Brierley. 

Vol. I. Daisy Nook Sketches. To be followed by other 
works at intervals. 
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to Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 

Second edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 573 pp., price, 5s. 

History of England under the 
Normans and Plantagenets, 

By James Birchall. 
A History — Political, Constitutional, and Social. 

"This is an excellent book in English history, and supplies a want 
which has long been felt by teachers." — Ediuatianal Guardian. 

" In no one volume that we ate acquainted with will the aludenl find 
so much information as in this. . . . Allt^lher the work is one of 
great merit." — BiiokieUtr. 

Second edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 394 pp., price 4s. 6d. 

History of England under the 
Tudors. 

By James Birchall. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 433 pp., price 5s. 

History of England under the Stuarts. 

By James Birchall. 

"On the whole, the book is one of the very best works of the kind 
that we can point to. deserving commendation as an honest effort 10 
ascertain and report the truth." — Athetiieiim. 

" We have been greatly pleased with both the plan and arrangeinenl 
adopted in this volume, and tbe mode of working it aMC^Manckesltr 
Examiner and Timis. 

Price 7s. 6d., completing the work, 

England under the Revolution and 
House of Hanover. 

By James Birchall. 

As a libiary history for stud^ or (or occasional reference, no books 
within moderate compus and price are to be compared \o these Goapact 
volumes 
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Abet Heywood &, Son's Publications. i: 

Slie Sbixtfi Volume 

Manchester Literary Club Papers. 

With Illustrations by William Hull, Robert Langton, 
William Walker, W, H. J. Boot, and George Evans. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 



I'he PriDinry Data of Knowledge - Henry H. Howarth, F.S.A. 
The Libraiiea of Lancashire and 

Cheshire Wm. E. A. Axon, F.R..S.L. 

Special Collections of Books in 

Lancashire and Cheshire - - ■ f. H. Nodel. 
Editors and Contributors - - - Henry Franks, 
En^ish Almanacs during [he .Second 

Stuart and Revolutionary Periods Abel Heywood, jun. 
Annals of (he English Gipsies under 

the Tudors Henry T. Crofton. 

Thackeray : the Humourist as 

Preacher ..-..--. John Mortimer. 

Wit and Humour Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

Charles Dickens and Rochester 

(with thirteen illustrations) - ■ Robert Langton. 
Rektions of Literature lo Painting - George Milner, 
Fancies and Fashions in Art - - ■ Charles Rowley, jun. 
In Robin Hood's County - - - John Mortimer. 
Lancashire Dramatic Authors - ■ E. Romaine Callender. 
An Autograph of Coleridge ■ - ■ John Eglington Bailey, F.S..\. 

BiddiilphOld Halt ,, „ 

The Bibliography of Rochdale - - Lieul.-Col. Fishwick, F.S.S. 
With other Papers, chiefly in abstract, by William Walker, W- II. 

J. Traice, John Evans, Charles Hadf^ekl, Charles Hardwick, 

Alfred Percival Graves, Ward Heys. Charles Madeley, the kev, 

Stuart J. Reid, and Robert Reid Wilkinson. 
[From the IVtslHiinsta- Raiiew.'\ 
" We are always glad to see the Papirs e/lki Maiuhatir Literary dab. 
Some of them are quite equal to the best articles in our best reviews. The 
present volume is full ol interest. It deals with a variety of subjects." 

Price 3d. 

Book Rarities of the Manchester 
Free Library. 

By W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Reprinted from Vol. i of the Club's Papers. 1875. 
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13 Abel Haywood & Son's Publications. 

Price 3/6 cloth, large paper, 10/6. 

The Chimney Corner. 

By Edwin Waugh. 
A Series of Short Stories and Sketches, with an autotype 
frontispiece, from a. drawing by John Hoghton Hague, 
and a vignette by Randolph Caldecott. 

[Prom the Athmaiim, April 26, 1879 ] 
" The book is a collection of short Studies and Tales in (he Laacashire 
dialect, varied here and there by Irish brogne. A reader ought not to 
read such a book straight thiough. but pick out the plums at leisure times. 
Let him begin with one called ' The .Swallowed Sixpence,' and he will 
certainly go on." 

Price 3d., in wrapper. 

The Sexton's Story of Joe's Adventure 
in a Grave in Rochdale Churchyard. 

A capital story, abounding in mirthful passages. 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Second edition. Price is. wrapper, 2s. cloth. 

Sketches of Lancashire Life and 
Localities. 

By Edwin Waugh, 

Contents :— Rambles from Bury to Rochdale. The Cottage of Tim 
Bobbin, and the Vill^e of MJlnrow. Highways and Byeways from 
Rochdale to the Top of Blackstone Edge. The Town of Heywood and 
its neighbourhood. The Grave of Giislehnrsl Bo^art. Bt^gart Hole 
Clough. Rostherne Mere. 

F'cap. 8vo, 6d. 

Jannock ; or the Bold Trencherman. 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Containing the incident o( the Man who Ale the Goose, the Parson and Ibe 
Wasps, and an interesting account of the daily life of the Kev. Rotiert 
Walker. 

" Humour, poetry, graceful description, and touches of Irue pathos, 
are (qualities always to be found in Mr. Waugh's writings, and are 
especially conspicaoQS in this." — Crilk. 
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F'cap. 8vo, 6d. 

Old Cronies ; or, Wassail at a 
Country Inn. 

By Edwin Waugh. 
Contttinioe new Songs, the humorous tales of'Th' Wick Seek," "The 
Paiaiei's Slory," "The King and the Volunteers," and other traits and 
■ketches. 

" Racy dialogue and genial humour, both characteristic of the author, 
are conspicuous in this story." — Matichaler Examimr. 

"The tales, &c., are sure to be intensely popular." — Lteds Mercury. 

Price 3d., on tone<i paper, 

The Old Coal Man. 

A sketch. By Edwin Waugh. 
"The good, generous, kindly aspect of human nature found in the 
poor and uncultured is presented lo us in a humorous dialogue, followed 
by an affecting tale, which strikes the reader, like all Mr. Waugh's tale^i, 
by its life-like truthfulness." — Lancaster Observer. 

F'cap. 8vo, IS. 

A Green Nook of Old England. 

"AN ODD ANGLE OF THE ISLE." 

By Edwin Waugh. 

A very interesting account of a visit lo the old town of Ipswich and 
ill vicinity; Che birthplace of Constable, and other places of note in the 
neighbourhood. 

" His sympathy with nature is no less vivid in Suffolk than in 
Lancashire." — Mamkesler Examiner. 



Price 6/-, cloth ; large paper, 10/6. 

On some Ancient Battle Fields in 
Lancashire, 



With Sketch-Map Illustrations. 
By Charies Hardwick. 
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14 Abal H«ywood & Son's Publioatlons. 

Fcp. 8vo, with portrait, price'i/- in wrapper, or i/6 cloth. 
Lai^e paper, cloth, 6/- 

Nixon's Cheshire Prophecies. 

With a Portrait. 
A new and complete edition, carefully reprinted from the 
best sources, with an Introductory Essay on Popular 
Prophecies, and an Appendix containing the Legend of 
Alderley Edge, &c. I — Cheshire Prophecies, from Lady 
Cowper's correct copy, with Historical Remarks by John 
Oldmixon, and Life by W. E. II — The Original Prophecy, 
in doggrel verse. Ill — Life and Prophecies of Robert 
Nixon, of the Bridge House. IV — Prophecies taken from 
old pamphlets. 

Fcp. 8vo, price i/- boards, i/6 cloth. 

Mother Shlpton. 

A Collection of the earliest Editions of her Prophecies. 
I — Prophecies of Mother Shipton, 1641. [1686. 

II — Strange and Wonderful History of Mother Shipton, 
III— Life and Death of Mother Shipton, 1684. 
With an Introduction. 



Price IS., 102 pp., elegantly printed. 

Songs. and Ballads. 

By Charles Swain. 
Price 2S. 

The Mind, and other Poems. 

By Charles Swain. 
Price IS, 

Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. 

By Charles Swain. 
A new and enlarged edition. 
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Price 6s. cloth, illustrated (uniform with First Series, entirety 
out of print), or on large paper {150 printed), 15s. 

Anelers* Evenings, 

^(SECOM. SKK,HS) ^ 

PAPERS READ BEFORE THE MANCHESTER 
ANGLERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Illustrated with Four Calotypes from Carbon Drawings, by 
George Sheffield, and by Wood Engravings from Draw- 
ings by R, 0. Bottomley, W. G. Baxter, and Colonel 
John I. Mawson. 

The Conch, the Coached, the Coachman - George Sumner, B.A. 
One Way to ihe Tweed ...,.- .\bel Heywood, jun. 
Tweedsidc, with a few Praclical Hinis - - John O. Mackeniie. 

The Meres of Shrapshire George Davies. 

Three Fishers Arthur Hibbert. 

Toome Bridge ......... Henry BrownbilL 

A Day on a Staffordshire Mere ... - David Keid. 

H. L. Kolfe— In Memoriam Francis Frands. 

Quarter of an Hour on the Wye and (he 

Wherefore George Sumner. 

We'll all go a-fisbing to-day ..... Geotge Davies. 
Paternosler, or Boiled Cockles .... George Davies. 

A Week in Mid-Wales James Lauderdale Wilson. 

Analysis of Fishing Waters— The Ribble and 

Bollin C. Estcourt, F.I.C . F.C.S. 

Certain Chronicles of Pen.y-bonl — 

Part I.— Chap. I.— Iiitroductnry - - . David Reid. 
„ „ Il.-Our Opening Day - David Keid. 

„ II. — An April Holiday • - - - E. G. Simpson. 
, III.— "Glorious Summer" - - - Robert Burn. 

We'll angle and angle again By Henry Laws, arranged by 

Henry Stevens, Mus.Bac. 
A Fishing Adventure in Japan - - ■ . Eberu Ewodu. 

A Letter from Norway An Angler's Wife. 

The Conditions of Vision in Fishes - - - The Hon. Sec. 
Fishes' Ee-seet ; or, th' Angle o' Incidents - Arthur Hibbert. 

The Fens and Fen Slodgers Cecil de Gonville. 

Prehistoric Fishing F. J. taraday, F.L.S. 

Rambling Recollections of Fishing Days on 

the Abenieenshire Don H. Vannan, M.A. 

'* A more interesting, brighter, or more useful book upon fishing thnn 
this series of experiences it would be difficult to And."— ///uiimtai Sfarliiii; 
and DramaDc Ntivs. 

" This second series ol ' Anglers' Evenings ' is in many respects an 
improvement on the first — good as that was. . . . Mr. Geo. Sheffield's 
four cartoon sketches are real gems. . . . The papers arc all of them 
good.'* — FuUnt Gatettt. 
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Price los. 6d. 

Handbook of the Public Libraries 
of Manchester and Salford. 

By William E. A. Axon. 

CONTENTS ; 
I. The Chetham Library, a. The Porlico. 3. The Owens CoU^e. 
4. Salfoid Free Libraries. 5. The Athenasum. 6. The Mechanics' Insti- 
tution. 7. Bible Christian Church LJbtary, Salford. S. Lileraiy and 
Philosophical Society, and other Scientific Associations. 9. The Medical 
Library. lo. The Exchange Subscription Library. II. Lancashire lode- 

Gndent College. II. The Friends' Library. 13. The Corporation 
braty at the Town Hall. 14. Holy Trinity Church, Salford. 15. The 
Cathedral. 16. The Free Reference Library, 17. The Free Lending 
Libraries. 18. The Oveiseers' Library, ig. The Unitarian Home Mission 
Board. 10. The Royal Infirmary. 31. The Schiller A nstalt. as. The 
Foreign Library. 23. The Law IJbrary. 24. The Radford Library at 
St. Mary's Hospital. 25. An Historical Epilogue. 

Also Appendices on the fallowing subjects : — The First Book Printed 
in Manchester. Humphrey Cliethams Church Libraries. Book Rarities 
of the Manchester Free Library. The Bellot Collection of Chinese Books. 
Literature of the ManchcKter Athenaeum. Hints on the Formation of 
Small Libraries intended for public use. The Art of Caialoguiug. 



Price 4d., published monthly. 

The Field NaturaHst and Scientific 

Student. 

A medium for inter- communication, 

A monthly journal on Scientific subjects written in plain 
non-technical language. 

Published by Abel Heywood & Son, Manchester. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 

Sold by all booksellers. 
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